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xxvui  PREFACE 

approach  noarost  to  the  character  of  purely  oconomical  questions, 
which  admit  of  hciiig  decided  on  <*('oiioinical  premises  alone.  And 
it  is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth  ;  because, 
in  his  applications  of  Political  Economy,  he  perpetually  appeals  to 
other  and  often  far  larger  considerations  than  pure  Political  Economy 
affords — that  he  gives  that  well-grounded  fceUng  of  command  over 
the  principles  of  the  subject  for  purposes  of  practice,  owing  to  which 
the  Wealth  of  NniionSy  alone  among  treatises  on  Political  Economy 
has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but  has  impressed 
itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world  and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  a  work  similar  in  its  object 
and  general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but  adapted  to  the 
more  extended  knowledge  and  improved  ideas  of  the  present  age, 
is  the  kind  of  contribution  which  Political  Economy  at  present 
requires.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  in  many  parts  obsolete, 
and  in  all,  imperfect.  Political  Economy,  properly  so  called,  has 
grown  up  almost  from  infancy  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and 
the  philosophy  of  society,  from  which  practically  that  eminent 
thinker  never  separated  his  more  peculiar  theme,  though  still  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  its  progress,  has  advanced  many  steps  beyond 
the  point  at  which  he  left  it.  No  attempt,  however,  has  yet  been 
made  to  combine  his  practical  mode  of  treating  his  subject  with 
the  increased  knowledge  since  acquired  of  its  theory,  or  to  exhibit 
the  economical  phenomena  of  society  in  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  best  social  ideas  of  the  present  time,  as  he  did,  with 
such  admirable  success,  in  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  his  c-entury. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  kept 
before  him.  To  succeed  even  partially  in  realizing  it,  would  be  a 
sufficiently  useful  achievement,  to  induce  him  to  incur  willingly  all 
the  chances  of  failure.  It  is  requisite,  however,  to  add,  that  although 
his  object  is  practical,  and,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits, 
popular,  he  has  not  attempted  to  purchase  either  of  those  advantages 
by  the  sacrifice  of  strict  scientific  reasoning.  Though  he  desires 
that  his  treatise  should  be  more  than  a  mere  exposition  of  the 
abstract  doctrines  of  Political  Economy,  he  is  also  desirous  that 
such  an  exposition  should  be  found  in  it.^ 

*  [The  original  Preface  remained  unchanj^ed  throughout  the  Hubsequent 
editions.  But  each  of  the  later  editionn  during  the  author's  lifetime  contained 
nn  addition  peculiar  to  itself,  cither  a  new  paragraph  subjoined  to  the 
orieinal  pn^face  or  a  further  preface.  Thesr;  are  reprinted  in  the  present 
edition.] 
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6  PRELIMINARY  ilS^MARKS 

Aappear,  indefinite,  are  of  a  strictly  defined  and  limited  descnption, 
'  namely,  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  industry 
according  to  the  convenience  of  those  among  whom  it  is  shared. 
Further  consideration  showed  that  the  uses  of  money  are  in  no 
respect  promoted  by  increasing  the  quantity  which  exists  and  circu- 
lates in  a  country ;  the  service  which  it  performs  being  as  well 
rendered  by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount.  Two  million 
quarters  of  corn  will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four  millions ; 
but  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling  will  carry  on  as  much  traffic, 
will  buy  and  sell  as  many  commodities,  as  four  millions,  though  at 
lower  nominal  prices.  Money,  as  money,  satisfies  no  want ;  its 
worth  to  any  one,  conisists  in  its  being  a  convenient  shape  in  which  to 
receive  his  incomings  of  all  sorts,  which  incomings  he  afterwards, 
at  the  times  which  suit  him  best,  converts  into  the  forms  in  which 
they  can  be  useful  to  him.  Great  as  the  difference  would  be  between 
a  country  with  money,  and  a  country  altogether  without  it,  it  would 
be  only  one  of  convenience ;  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  like 
grinding  by  water  power  instead  of  by  hand,  or  (to  use  Adam 
'  Smith's  illustration)  like  the  benefit  derived  from  roads ;  and  to 
,  mistake  money  for  wealth  is  the  same  sort  of  error  as  to  mistake 
the  highway  which  may  be  the  easiest  way  of  getting  to  your  house 
or  lands,  for  the  house  and  lands  themselves.^ 

Money,  being  the  instrument  of  an  important  public  and  private 
purpose,  is  rightly  regarded  as  wealth ;  but  everything  else  which 
serves  any  human  purpose,  and  which  nature  does  not  afford  gratui- 
tously, is  wealth  also.  To  be  wealthy  is  to  have  a  large  stock  of 
useful  articles,  or  the  means  of  purchasing  them.  Everything  forms 
therefore  a  part  of  wealth,  which  has  a  power  of  purchasing ;  for 
which  anything  useful  or  agreeable  would  be  given  in  exchange. 
Things  for  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exchange,  however 
useful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  are  not  wealth  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  in  Political  Economy.  Air,  for  example,  though 
the  most  absolute  of  necessaries,  bears  no  price  in  the  market, 
because  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously  :  to  accumulate  a  stock  of 
it  would  yield  no  profit  or  advantage  to  any  one  ;  and  the  laws  of  its 
production  and  distribution  are  the  subject  of  a  very  different 
study  from  Political  Economy.  But  though  air  is  not  wealth, 
mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtaining  it  gratis,  since  the  time 

'  [See  Appendix  A.     The  Mercantile  System,'] 
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because  it  is  a  means  to  the  attainment  o£  com.     Com  is  an  instru- 
ment, being  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  flour.     Flour  is  an  instru- 
ment, being  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  bread.     Bread  is  an 
instrument,  as  a  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  and  to  the 
support  of  life.     Here  we  at  last  arrive  at  things  which  are  not 
instruments,  being  desired  on  their  own  account,  and  not  as  mere 
means  to  something  beyond.     This  view  of  the  subject  is  philoso- 
phically correct ;  or  rather,  this  mode  of  expression  may  be  usefully 
employed  along  with  others,  not  as  conveying  a  different  view  of  the 
subject  from  the  common  one,  but  as  giving  more  distinctness  and 
reality  to  the  common  view.     It  departs,  however,  too  widely  from 
the  custom  of  language,  to  be  likely  to  obtain  general  acceptance, 
or  to  be  of  use  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  occasional  illus- 
tration. 

Wealth,  then,  may  be  defined,  all  useful  or  agreeable  things 
which  possess  exchangeable  value  ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  useful  or 
agreeable  things  except  those  which  can  be  obtained,  in  the  quantity 
desired,  without  labour  or  sacrifice.  To  this  definition,  the  only  ^^  /  ) 
objection  seems  to  be,  that  it  leaves  in  uncertainty  a  question  which 
has  been  much  debated — whether  what  are  called  immaterial  pro-  ""  ' 
ducts  are  to  be  considered  as  wealth :  whether,  for  example,  the 
skill  of  a  workman,  or  any  other  natural  or  acquired  power  of  body 
or  mind,  shall  be  called  wealth,  or  not :  a  question,  not  of  very  great 
importance,  and  which,  so  far  as  requiring  discussion,  will  be  more 
conveniently  considered  in  another  place.*  ^ 

These  things  having  been  premised  respecting  wealth,  we  shall 
next  turn  our  attention  to  the  extraordinary  differences  in  respect 
to  it,  which  exist  between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  different 
:iges  of  the  world ;  differences  both  in  the  quantity  of  wealth,  and 
in  the  kind  of  it ;  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  wealth 
existing  in  the  community  is  shared  among  its  members. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  people  or  community,  now  existing,  which 
subsists  entirely  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  vegetation.  But 
many  tribes  still  live  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on  wild 
animals,  the  produce  of  hunting  or  fishing.  Their  clothing  is  skins  ; 
their  habitations,  huts  rudely  formed  of  logs  or  boughs  of  trees,  and 
abandoned  at  an  hour's  notice.  The  food  they  use  being  little  sus- 
ceptible of  storing  up,  they  have  no  accumulation  of  it,  and  are  often 

^  Infra,  book  i.  chap.  iiL 

>  [See  Appendix  B.     TJie  Definition  of  WeaUh.] 
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if  he  feels  safe  on  his  throne,  and  reasonably  secure  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  descendants,  sometimes  indulges  a  taste  for  durable  edifices, 
and  produces  the  Pyramids,  or  the  Taj  Mehal  and  the  Mausoleum 
at   Sekundra.    The   rude   manufactures   destined   for  the.  wants 
of  the  cultivators  are  worked  up  by  village  artisans,  who  ar^  re- 
munerated by  land  given  to  them  rent-free  to  cultivate,  or  by  fees 
paid  to  them  in  kind  from  such  share  of  the  crop  as  is  left  to  the 
villagers  by  the  government.    This  state  of  society,   however,  is 
not  destitute  of  the  mercantile  class ;  composed  of  two  divisions, 
grain  dealers  and  money  dealers.    The  grain  dealers  do  not  usually 
buy  grain  from  the  producers,  but  from  the  agents  of  government, 
who,  receiving  the  revenue  in  kind,  are  glad  to  devolve  upon  others 
the  business  of  conveying  it  to  the  places  where  the  prince,  his 
chief  civil  and  military  officers,  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  and  the 
artisans  who  supply  the  wants  of  these  various  persons,  are  assembled. 
The  money  dealers  lend  to  the  unfortunate  cultivators,  when  ruined 
by  bad  seasons  or  fiscal  exactions,  the  means  of  supporting  life 
and  continuing  their  cultivation,  and  are  repaid  with  enormous  in- 
terest at  the  next  harvest ;   or,  on  a  larger  scale,  they  lend  to  the 
government,  or  to  those  to  whom  it  has  granted  a  portion  of  the 
revenue,  and  are  indenmified  by  assignments  on  the  revenue  col- 
lectors, or  by  having  certain  districts  put  into  their  possession,  that 
they  may  pay  themselves  horn  the  revenues ;  to  enable  them  to  do 
which,  a  great  portion  of  the  powers  of  government  are  usually 
made  over  simultaneously,  to  be  exercised  by  them  until  either  the 
districts  are  redeemed,  or  their  receipts  have  Uquidated  the  debt. 
Thus,  the  commercial  operations  of  both  these  classes  of  dealers 
take  place  principally  upon  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
which  forms  the  revenue  of  the  government.    From  that  revenue 
their  capital  is  periodically  replaced  with  a  profit,  and  that  is  also 
the  source  from  which  their  original  funds  have  almost  always  been 
derived.    Such,  in  its  general  features,  is  the  economical  condition 
of  most  of  the  coimtries  of  Asia,  as  it  has  been  from  beyond  the 
commencement  of  authentic  history,  and  is  still  [1848],  wherever 
not  disturbed  by  foreign  influences. 

In  the  agricultural  communities  of  ancient  Europe  whose  early 
condition  is  best  known  to  us,  the  course  of  things  was  different). 
These,  at  their  origin,  were  mostly  small  town-communities,  at  bHc 
first  plantation  of  which,  in  an  unoccupied  country,  or  in  one  from 
which  the  former  inhabitants  had  been  expelled,  the  land  whieli 
was  taken  possession  of  was  regularly  divided,  in  equal  or  in  ^pradua'tefj^ 
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condition  of  Asiatic  countries ;  except  that,  in  lieu  of  a  single  mon- 
arch and  a  fluctuating  body  of  favourites  and  employes,  there  was 
a  numerous  and  in  a  considerable  degree  fixed  class  of  great  land- 
holders ;  exhibiting  far  less  splendour,  because  individually  disposing 
of  a  much  smaller  surplus  produce,  and  for  a  long  time  expending 
the  chief  part  of  it  in  maintaining  the  body  of  retainers  whom  the 
warlike  habits  of  society,  and  the  little  protection  afforded  by  govem- 
^  ment,  rendered  indispensable  to  their  safety.  The  greater  stability, 
the  fixity  of  personal  position,  which  this  state  of  society  afforded, 
in  comparison  with  the  Asiatic  polity  to  which  it  economically 
corresponded,  was  one  main  reason  why  it  was  also  found  more 
favourable  to  improvement.  From  this  time  the  economical 
advancement  of  society  has  not  been  further  interrupted.  Security 
of  person  and  property  grew  slowly,  but  steadily ;  the  arts  of  life 
made  constant  progress  ;  plunder  ceased  to  be  the  principal  source 
of  accumulation  ;  and  feudal  Europe  ripened  into  commercial  and 
manufacturing  Europe.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  some 
towns  of  France  and  England,  contained  a  large  and  energetic 
population  of  artisans,  and  many  rich  burghers,  whose  wealth 
had  been  acquired  by  manufacturing  industry,  or  by  trading  in 
the  produce  of  such  industry.  The  Commons  of  England,  the  Tiers- 
Etat  of  France,  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Continent  generally,  are  the 
descendants  of  this  class.  As  these  were  a  saving  class,  while  the 
posterity  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  were  a  squandering  class,  the 
former  by  degrees  substituted  themselves  for  the  latter  ad  the  owners 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  land.  This  natural  tendency  was 
in>some  cases  retarded  by  laws  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  detaining 
the  land  in  the  families  of  its  existing  possessors,  in  other  cases 
accelerated  by  poUtical  revolutions.  Gradually,  though  more 
slowly,  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in  all  the  more  civilized 
countries,  ceased  to  be  in  a  servile  or  semi-servile  state :  though 
the  legal  position,  as  well  as  the  economical  condition  attained  by 
them,  vary  extremely  in  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
great  communities  which  have  been  founded  beyond  the  Atiantic 
by  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 

The  world  now  contains  several  extensive  regions,  provided 
with  the  various  ingredients  of  wealth  in  a  degree  of  abundance  of 
which  former  ages  had  not  even  the  idea.  Without  compulsory 
laboui',  an  enormous  mass  of  food  is  annually  extracted  from 
the  soil,  and  maintains,  besides  the   actual  producers,  an  equal. 
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there  is  more  land  wanted  for  cultivation  than  a  place  posaefiseB,  oi 
than  it  possesses  of  a  certain  quality  aad  certain  advantages  o; 
situation,  land  of  that  quality  and  situation  may  be  sold  for  a  price 
or  let  for  an  annual  rent.  This  subject  will  hereafter  be  discussed  a' 
length  ;  but  it  is  often  useful  to  anticipate,  by  a  brief  suggestion 
principles  and  deductions  which  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  place  fo: 
exhibiting  and  illustrating  fully. 
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waggon-maker,  even  the  sailor  and  ship-builder  when  employed, 
derive  their  remuneration  from  the  ultimate  product — the  bread 
made  from  the  corn  on  which  they  have  severally  operated,  or 
supplied  the  instruments  for  operating.  The  labour  that  produced 
the  food  which  fed  all  these  labourers  is  as  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
result,  the  bread  of  the  present  harvest,  as  any  of  those  other  portions 
of  labour;  but  is  not,  like  them,  remunerated  from  it.  That 
previous  labour  has  received  its  remuneration  from  the  previous 
food.  In  order  to  raise  any  product,  there  are  needed  labour, 
tools,  and  materials,  and  food  to  feed  the  labourers.  But  the 
tools  and  materials  are  of  no  use  except  for  obtaining  the  product,  or 
at  least  are  to  be  applied  to  no  other  use,  and  the  labour  of  their 
construction  can  be  remunerated  only  from  the  product  when 
obtained.  The  food,  on  the  contrary,  is  intrinsically  useful,  and  is 
applied  to  the  direct  use  of  feeding  human  beings.  The  labour 
expended  in  producing  the  food,  and  recompensed  by  it,  needs 
not  be  remunerated  over  again  from  the  produce  of  the  subsequent 
labour  which  it  has  fed.  If  we  suppose  that  the  same  body  of 
labourers  carried  f on  a  manufacture,  and  grew  food  to  sustain 
themselves  while  doing  it,  they  have  had  for  their  trouble  the  food 
and  the  manufactured  article ;  but  if  they  also  grew  the  material 
and  made  the  tools,  they  have  had  nothing  for  that  trouble  but  the 
manufactured  article  alone. 

The  claim  to  remuneration  founded  on  the  possession  of  food, 
available  for  the  maintenance  of  labourers,  is  of  another  kind ; 
remuneration  for  abstinence,  not  for  labour.  If  a  person  has  a  store 
of  food,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  consume  it  himself  in  idleness, 
or  in  feeding  others  to  attend  on  him,  or  to  fight  for  him,  or  to 
sing  or  dance  for  him.  If,  instead  of  these  things,  he  gives  it  to 
productive  labourers  to  support  them  during  their  work,  he  can, 
and  naturally  will,  claim  a  remuneration  from  the  produce.  He 
will  not  be  content  with  simple  repayment ;  if  he  receives  merely  that, 
he  is  only  in  the  same  situation  as  at  first,  and  has  derived  no 
advantage  from  delaying  to  apply  his  savings  to  his  own  benefit  or 
pleasure.  He  will  look  for  some  equivalent  for  this  forbearance  : 
he  will  expect  his  advance  of  food  to  come  back  to  him  with  an 
increase,  called  in  the  language  of  business,  a  profit ;  and  the  hope 
of  this  profit  will  generally  have  been  a  part  of  the  inducement 
which  made  him  accumulate  a  stock,  by  economizing  in  his  own 
consumption  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  which  made  him  forego  the  applica- 
tion of  it,  when  accumulated,  to  his  personal  ease  or  satisfaction. 
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direct  use ;  though  they  commonly  require,  before  being  bo  used, 
some  process  of  manufacture,  which  may  perhaps  warrant  otir 
regarding  them  as  materials. '  Metallic  ores  of  all  sorts  are  materials 
merely. 

Under  the  head,  production  of  materials,  we  must  include 
the  industry  of  the  wood-cutter,  when  employed  in  cutting  and 

:  preparing  timber  for  building,  or  wood  for  the  purposes  of  the 
carpenter's  or  any  other  art.  In  the  forests  of  America,  Norway, 
Qermany,  the  P3rrenees  and  Alps,  this  sort  of  labour  is  largely 
employed  on  trees  of  spontaneous  growth.  In  other  cases,  we  must 
add  to  the  labour  of  the  wood-cutter  that  of  the  planter  and 
cultivator. 

Under  the  same  head  are  also  comprised  the  labours  of  the 
agriculturist  in  growing  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  feeding  silkworms, 
raising  food  for  cattle,  producing  bark,  dye-stufis,  some  oleaginous 
plants,  and  many  other  things  only  useful  because  required  in 
other  departments  of  industry.  So,  too,  the  labour  of  the  hunter, 
as  far  as  his  object  is  furs  or  feathers ;  of  the  shepherd  and  the 
cattle-breeder,  in  respect  of  wool,  hides,  horn,  bristles,  horse-hair, 

.  and  the  like.  The  things  used  as  materials  in  some  process  or  other 
of  manufacture  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character,  drawn  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
And  besides  this,  the  finished  products  of  many  branches  of  industry 
are  the  materials  of  others.  The  thread  produced  by  the  spinner 
is  appUed  to  hardly  any  use  except  as  material  for  the  weaver. 
Even  the  product  of  the  loom  is  chiefly  used  as  material  for  the 
fabricators  of  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  or  of  further  instruments 
of  productive  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sail-maker.  The  currier 
and  tanner  find  their  whole  occupation  in  converting  raw  material 
into  what  may  be  termed  prepared  material.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  almost  all  food,  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  agri- 
culturist, is  nothing  more  than  material  for  the  occupation  of  the 
baker  or  the  cook. 

§  4.  The  second  kind  of  indirect  labour  is  that  employed  in 
making  tools  or  implements  for  the  assistance  of  labour.  I  use 
these  terms  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense,  embracing  all 
permanent  instruments  or  helps  to  production,  from  a  flint  and 
steel  for  striking  a  light,  to  a  steam-ship,  or  the  most  complex 
apparatus  of  manufacturing  machinery.  There  may  be  some 
hesitation  where  to  draw  the  line  between  implements  and  materials  ; 
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The  only  practical  difference  of  much  importance  analng  irom 
the  distinction  between  materials  and  implements  is  one  which  has 
attracted  our  attention  in  another  case.  Since  materials  are 
destroyed  as  such  by  being  once  used,  the  whole  of  the  labour 
required  for  their  production,  as  well  as  the  abstinence  of  the  person 
who  supplied  the  means  for  carr3nng  it  on,  must  be  remunerated 
from  the  fruits  of  that  single  use.  Implements,  on  the  contrary, 
being  susceptible  of  repeated  employment,  the  whole  of  the  products 
which  they  are  instrumental  in  bringing  into  existence  are  a  fund 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  remunerate  the  labour  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  abstinence  of  those  by  whose  accumulations  that 
labour  was  supported.  It  is  enough  if  each  product  contributes 
a  fraction,  commonly  an  insignificant  one,  towards  the  remuneration 
of  that  labour  and  abstinence,  or  towards  indemnifying  the  imme- 
diate producer  for  advancing  that  remuneration  to  the  person  who 
produced  the  tools. 

,  §  6.    Thirdly  :   Besides  materials  for  industry  to  employ  itself 

P  on,  and  implements  to  aid  it,  provision  must  be  made  to  prevent 
its  operations  from  being  disturbed,  and  its  products  injured,  either 
by  the  destroying  agencies  of  nature,  or  by  the  violence  or  rapacity 
of  men.  This  gives  rise  to  another  mode  in  which  labour,  not 
-  employed  directly  about  the  product  itself,  is  instrumental  to  its 
production  ;  namely,  when  employed  for  the  protection  of  industry. 
Such  is  the  object  of  all  buildings  for  industrial  purposes ;  all 
manufactories,  warehouses,  docks,  granaries,  bams,  farm-buildings 
devoted  to  cattle,  or  to  the  operations  of  agricultural  labour. 
I  exclude  those  in  which  the  labourers  live,  or  which  are  destined 
for  their  personal  accommodation  :  these,  like  their  food,  supply 
actual  wants,  and  must  be  counted  in  the  remuneration  of  their 
labour.  There  are  many  modes  in  which  labour  is  still  more  directly 
appUed  to  the  protection  of  productive  operations.  The  herdsman 
has  little  other  occupation  than  to  protect  the  cattle  from  harm  : 
the  positive  agencies  concerned  in  the  realization  of  the  product 
go  on  nearly  of  themselves.    I  have  already  mentioned  the  labour 

matter  of  exchange/'  and  as  implements  (or  instruments)  '*  the  things  which 
are  employed  in  producing  that  change,  but  do  not  themselves  become  part  of 
the  exchangeable  result."  According  to  these  definitions,  the  fuel  consumed 
in  a  manufactory  would  be  considered,  not  as  a  materia],  but  as  an  instmmenU 
This  use  of  the  terms  accords  better  than  that  proposed  in  the  text  with  the 
primitive  physical  meaning  of  the  word  '*  material  ;  but  the  distinotion  on 
which  it  is  grounded  is  one  almost  irrelevant  to  poUtioa]  eoonoBOiy. 
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point  of  view,  of  mere  thought.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  theise 
material  fruits,  though  the  result,  are  seldom  the  direct  purpose 
of  the  pursuits  of  savants,  nor  is  their  remuneration  in  general  derived 
from  the  increased  production  which  may  be  caused  incidentally,  and 
mostly  after  a  long  interval,  by  their  discoveries ;  this  ultimate 
influence  does  not,  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  political  economy, 
require  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  speculative  thinkers 
are  generally  classed  as  the  producers  only  of  the  books,  or  other 
useable  or  saleable  articles,  which  directly  emanate  from  them. 
But  when  (as  in  political  economy  one  should  always  be  prepared 
to  do)  we  shift  our  point  of  view,  and  consider  not  individual  acts, 
and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  determined,  but  national  and 
universal  results,  intellectual  speculation  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  most  influential  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  society,  and  the 
portion  of  its  resources  employed  in  carrying  on  and  in  remunerating 
such  labour  as  a  highly  productive  part  of  its  expenditure. 

§  9«  In  the  foregoing  survey  of  the  modes  of  employing  labour 
in  furtherance  of  production,  I  have  made  little  use  of  the  popular 
distinction  of  industry  into  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  com- 
mercial. For,  in  truth,  this  division  fulfils  very  badly  the  purposes 
of  a  classification.  Many  great  branches  of  productive  industry 
find  no  place  in  it,  or  not  without  much  straining ;  for  example 
(not  to  speak  of  hunters  or  fishers)  the  miner,  the  road-maker,  and 
the  sailor.  The  limit,  too,  between  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry  cannot  be  precisely  drawn.  The  miller,  for  instance, 
and  the  baker — are  they  to  be  reckoned  among  agriculturists,  or 
among  manufacturers  ?  Their  occupation  is  in  its  nature  manu- 
facturing ;  the  food  has  finally  parted  company  with  the  soil  before 
it  is  handed  over  to  them  ;  this,  however,  might  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  the  thresher,  the  winnower,  the  makers  of  butter  and 
cheese ;  operations  always  counted  as  agricultural,  probably  because 
it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  be  performed  by  persons  resident 
on  the  farm,  and  under  the  same  superintendence  as. tillage.  For 
many  purposes  all  these  persons,  the  miller  and  baker  inclusive, 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  ploughmen  and  reapers. 
They  are  all  concerned  in  producing  food,  and  depend  for  their 
remuneration  on  the  food  produced ;  when  the  one  class  abounds 
and  flourishes,  the  others  do  so  too ;  they  form  coUectively  the 
•'agricultural  interest";  they  render  but  one  service  to  the 
community   by   their   united   labours,   and  are  paid    from    one 
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them,  is  productive  consamption.  But  consumption  on  pleasures  or 
luxuries,  whetber  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  production 
is  neither  its  object  nor  is  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must  be  reckoned 
unproductive  :  with  a  reservation  perhaps  of  a  certain  quantum  of 
enjoyment  which  may  be  classed  among  necessaries,  since  anything 
short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
labour.  That  alone  is  productive  consumption,  which  goes  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  productive  powers  of  the  community ;  either 
those  residing  in  its  soil,  in  its  materials,  in  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  its  instruments  of  production,  or  in  its  people. 

There  are  numerous  products  which  may  be  said  not  to  admit 
of  being  consumed  otherwise  than  unproductively.  The  annual 
consumption  of  gold  lace,  pine  apples,  or  champagne,  must  be  reck- 
•  oned  unproductive,  since  these  things  give  no  assistance  to  produc- 
tion, nor  any  support  to  life  or  strength,  but  what  would  equally  be 
given  by  things  much  less  costly.  Hence  it  might  be  supposed  that 
the  labour  employed  in  producing  them  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  productive,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  understood  by 
political  economists.  I  grant  that  no  labour  tends  to  the  permanent 
enrichment  of  society,  which  is  employed  in  producing  things  for 
the  use  of  unproductive  consumers.  The  tailor  who  makes  a  coat 
for  a  man  who  produces  nothing,  is  a  productive  labourer ;  but  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months  the  coat  is  worn  out,  while  the  wearer  has  not 
produced  anything  to  replace  it,  and  the  community  is  then  no 
richer  by  the  labour  of  the  tailor,  than  if  the  same  sum  had  been 
paid  for  a  stall  at  the  opera.  Nevertheless,  society  has  been  richer 
by  the  labour  while  the  coat  lasted,  that  is,  until  society,  through 
one  of  its  unproductive  members,  chose  to  consume  the  produce 
of  the  labour  unproductively.  The  case  of  the  gold  lace  or  the  pine 
apple  is  no  further  different,  than  that  they  are  still  further  removed 
than  the  coat  from  the  character  of  necessaries.  These  things  also 
are  wealth  until  they  have  been  consumed. 

§  6.  We  see,  however,  by  this,  that  there  is  a  distinction^  more 
important  to  the  wealth  of  a  community  than  even  that  between 
productive   and  unproductive  labour ;    the  distinction,   namely, 

(between  labour  for  the  supply  of  productive,  and  for  the  supply  of 
unproductive,  consumption  ;  between  labour  employed  in  keeping 
up  or  in  adding  to  the  productive  resources  of  the  country,  and  that 
which  is  employed  otherwise.  Of  the  produce  of  the  country^  a 
part  only  is  destined  to  be  consumed  productively ;  the  remainder 
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it  is  lost  and  gone,  and  what  he  now  possesses  is  a  claim  on  the  returns 
to  other  people's  capital  and  industry.  This  claim  he  can  sell,  and 
get  back  the  equivalent  of  his  capital,  which  he  may  afterwards 
employ  prodij^ctively.  True;  but  he  does  not  get  back  his  own 
capital,  or  anything  which  it  has  produced  ;  that,  and  all  its  possible 
returns,  are  extinguished  :  what  he  gets  is  the  capital  of  some  other 
person,  which  that  person  is  willing  to  exchange  for  his  lien  on  the 
taxes.  Another  capitalist  substitutes  himself  for  A  as  a  mortgagee 
of  the  public,  and  A  substitutes  himself  for  the  other  capitalist 
as  the  possessor  of  a  fund  employed  in  production,  or  available  for 
it.  By  this  exchange  the  productive  powers  of  the  community  are 
neither  increased  nor  diminished.  The  breach  in  the  capital  of 
the  country  was  made  when  the  government  spent  A's  money : 
whereby  a  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  withdrawn  or  withheld 
from  productive  employment,  placed  in  the  fund  for  unproductive 
consumption,  and  destroyed  without  equivalent.^ 

^  [See  Appendix  £.     The  Defniiion  of  CapitaL} 
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\  of  Coolies  and  free  Negroes  into  the  West  Indies.  There  is 
another  way  in  which  governments  can  create  additional  industry. 
They  can  create  capital.  They  may  lay  on  taxes,  and  employ 
the  amount  productively.    They  may  do  what  is  nearly  equivalent ; 

'  they  may  lay  taxes  on  income  or  expenditure,  and  apply  the  proceeds 
towards  paying  ofE  the  public  debts.  The  fundholder,  when  paid 
ofi,  would  still  desire  to  draw  an  income  from  his  property,  most 
of  which  therefore  would  find  its  way  into  productive  employment, 
while  a  great  part  of  it  would  have  been  drawn  from  the  fund 
for  unproductive  expenditure,  since  people  do  not  wholly  pay 
their  taxes  from  what  they  would  have  saved,  but  partly,  if  not 
chiefly,  from  what  they  would  have  spent.  It  may  be  added, 
that  any  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  capital  (or,  more  properly 
speaking,  of  labour)  by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  life,  or  otherwise, 
tends  to  increase  the  employment  for  labour ;  since,  when  there  is 
a  greater  produce  altogether,  it  is  always  probable  that  some  portion 
of  the  increase  will  be  saved  and  converted  into  capital ;  especially 
when  the  increased  returns  to  productive  industry  hold  out  an 
additional  temptation  to  the  conversion  of  funds  from  an  unpro- 
ductive destination  to  a  productive. 

§  3.    While,  on  the  one  hand,  industry  is  limited  by  capital, 
so  on  the  other,  every  increase  of  capital  gives,   or  is  capable  of 
giving,   additional   employment  to  industry ;     and  this   without 
\y^  assignable  limit.      I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  capital,  or  part 

of  it,  may  be  so  employed  as  not  to  support  labourers,  being  fixed 
in  machinery,  buildings,  improvement  of  land,  and  the  like.  In 
any  large  increase  of  capital  a  considerable  portion  will  generally 
be  thus  employed,  and  will  only  co-operate  with  labourers,  not 
maintain  them.  What  I  do  intend  to  assert  is,  that  the  portion 
which  is  destined  to  their  maintenance,  may  (supposing  no  altera- 
tion in  an3rthing  else)  be  indefinitely  increased,  without  creating  an 
impossibility  of  finding  them  employment :  in  other  words,  that 
if  there  are  human  beings  capable  of  work,  and  food  to  feed  them, 
they  may  always  be  employed  in  producing  something.  This 
proposition  requires  to  be  somewhat  dwelt  upon,  being  one  of  those 
which  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  assent  to  when  presented  in  general 
terms,  but  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  fast  hold  of,  in  the  crowd  and 
confusion  of  the  actual  facts  of  society.  It  is  also  very  much  opposed 
'  to  common  doctrines.  There  is  not  an  opinion  more  general  among 
mankind  than  this,  that  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  rich 
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shares  of  other  labourers.  The  labour  and  capital,  therefore,  which 
formerly  produced  necessaries  for  the  use  of  these  bricklayers,  are 
deprived  of  their  market,  and  must  look  out  for  other  employment ; 
and  they  find  it  in  making  velvet  for  the  new  demand.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  very  same  labour  and  capital  which  produced  the 
necessaries  turn  themselves  to  producing  the  velvet ;  but,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  a  hundred  modes;  they  take  the  place  of  that  which 
does.  There  was  capital  in  existence  to  do  one  of  two  things — to 
make  the  velvet,  or  to  produce  necessaries  for  the  journeyman 
bricklayers ;  but  not  to  do  both.  It  was  at  the  option  of  the  con- 
sumer which  of  the  two  should  happen  ;  and  if  he  chooses  the  velvet, 
they  go  without  the  necessaries. 

^  For  further  illustration,  let  us  suppose  the  same  case  reversed. 
The  consumer  has  been  accustomed  to  buy  velvet,  but  resolves  to 
discontinue  that  expense,  and  to  employ  the  same  annual  sum  in 
hiring  bricklayers.  H  the  common  opinion  be  correct,  this  change 
in  the  mode  of  his  expenditure  gives  no  additional  employment  to 
labour,  but  only  transfers  employment  from  velvet-makers  to 
bricklayers.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  it  v^ill  be  seen  that 
there  is  an  increase  of  the  total  sum  appUed  to  the  remuneration 
of  labour.  The  velvet  manufacturer,  supposing  him  aware  of  the 
dimmiahed  demand  for  his  commodity.  dimimBhes  the  production,  and 
sets  at  hberty  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
manufacture.  This  capital,  thus  withdrawn  from  the  maintenance 
of  velvet-makers,  is  not  the  same  fund  with  that  which  the  customer 
employs  in  maintaining  bricklayers  ;  it  is  a  second  fund^  There  are, 
therefore,  two  fimds  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  and  remuner- 
ation of  labour,  where  before  there  was  only  one.  There  is  not  a  trans- 
fer of  employment  from  velvet-makers  to  bricklayers ;  there  is  a- 
new  employment  created  for  bricklayers,  and  a  transfer  of  employ- 
ment from  velvet-makers  to  some  other  labourers,  most  probably 
those  who  produce  the  food  and  other  things  which  the  bricklayers 
consume. 

In  answer  to  this  it  is  said,  that  though  money  laid  out  in  buying 
velvet  is  not  capital,  it  replaces  a  capital ;  that  though  it  does  not 
create  a  new  demand  for  labour,  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  enabling 
the  existing  demand  to  be  kept  up.  The  funds  (it  may  be  said) 
of  the  manufacturer,  while  locked  up  in  velvet,  cannot  be  directly 

^  [In  the  2nd  ed.  (1849)  there  was  here  inserted  "  a  different  mode  of  stating 
the  argument.'*  In  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  this  became  the  long  footnote  of  this 
section  ;  and  five  new  paragraphs  were  inserted  at  this  point.] 
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in  the  form  of  things  purchased  for  my  own  use,  or  set  aside  a 
portion  in  the  shape  of  wages  or  alms  for  their  direct  consumption,  on 
what  ground  can  the  policy  be  justified  of  taking  my  money  from 
me  to  support  paupers  ?  since  my  unproductive  expenditure  would 
have  equally  benefited  them,  while  I  should  have  enjoyed  it  too. 
If  society  can  both  eat  its  cake  and  have  it,  why  should  it  not 
be  allowed  the  double  indulgence  ?  But  common  sense  tells  every 
one  in  his  own  case  (though  he  does  not  see  it  on  the  larger  scale), 
that  the  poor  rate  which  he  pays  is  really  subtracted  from  his  own 
consumption,  and  that  no  shifting  of  payment  backwards  and 
forwards  will  enable  two  persons  to  eat  the  same  food.  If  he  had 
not  been  required  to  pay  the  rate,  and  had  consequently  laid  out 
the  amount  on  himself,  the  poor  would  have  had  as  much  less  for 
their  share  of  the  total  produce  of  the  country,  as  he  himself  would 
have  consumed  more.* 

*  [1849]  The  following  oase,  which  presents  the  argument  in  a  somewhat 
different  shape,  may  serve  for  still  further  illustration. 

Suppose  that  a  rich  individual.  A,  expends  a  certain  amount  daily  in  wages 
or  alms,  which,  as  soon  as  received,  is  expended  and  consumed,  in  the  form  of 
coarse  food,  by  the  receivers.  A  dies,  leaving  his  property  to  B,  who  dis- 
continues this  item  of  expenditure,  and  expends  in  lieu  of  it  the  same  sum 
each  day  in  delicacies  for  his  own  table.  I  have  chosen  this  supposition,  in 
order  that  the  two  cases  may  be  similar  in  all  their  circumstances,  except  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  comparison.  In  order  not  to  obscure  the  essential  facts 
of  the  case  by  exhibiting  them  through  the  hazy  medium  of  a  money  transaction, 
let  us  further  suppose  that  A,  and  B  after  him,  are  landlords  of  the  estate  on 
which  both  the  food  consumed  by  the  recipients  of  A's  disbursements,  and 
the  articles  of  luxury  supplied  for  B's  table,  are  produced ;  ai^d  that  their 
rent  is  paid  to  them  in  kind,  they  giving  previous  notice  what  description 
of  produce  they  shall  require.  The  question  is,  whether  B^s  expenditure 
gives  as  much  employment  or  as  much  food  to  his  poorer  neighbours  as  A's 
gave. 

From  the  oase  as  stated,  it  seems  to  follow  that  while  A  lived,  that  portion 
of  his  income  which  he  expended  in  wages  or  alms,  would  be  drawn  by  him  from 
the  farm  in  the  shape  of  food  for  labourers,  and  would  be  used  as  such  ;  while 
B,  who  came  after  him,  would  require,  instead  of  this,  an  equivalent  value 
in  expensive  articles  of  food,  to  be  consumed  in  his  own  household :  that 
the  farmer,  therefore,  would,  under  B's  regime,  produce  that  much  less,  of 
ordinary  food,  and  more  of  expensive  delicacies,  for  each  day  of  the  year  than 
was  produced  in  A's  time,  and  that  there  would  be  that  amount  less  of  food 
shareid,  throughout  the  year,  among  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes.  This  is 
what  would  be  conformable  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  text.  Those 
who  think  differently,  must,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  the  luxuries 
required  by  B  would  be  produced,  not  instead  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the  food 
previously  supplied  to  A*s  labourers,  and  that  the  aggregate  produce  of  the 
country  would  be  increased  in  amount.  But  when  it  is  asked,  how  this  double 
production  would  be  effected — ^how  the  farmer,  whose  capital  and  labour 
were  already  fully  employed,  would  be  enabled  to  supply  the  new  wants  of 
B,  without  producing  less  of  other  things  ;  the  only  mode  which  presents  itself 
is,  that  he  should  ^st  produce  the  food,  and  then,  giving  that  food  to  the 


CHAPTER  Vli 

ON  CIBCULATINO  AND   FIXED  CAPITAL 

{  1.  To  complete  our  explanatioiis  on  the  subject  of  capital,  it 
is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  two  species  into  which  it  is 
usually  divided.  The  distinction  is  very  obvious,  and  though  not 
named,  has  been  often  adverted  to,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters  : 
but  it  is  now  proper  to  define  it  accurately,  and  to  point  out  a  few 
of  its  consequences. 

Of  the  capital  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  commodity, 
there  is  a  part  which,  after  being  once  used,  exists  no  longer  as 
capital :  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  service  to  production,  or 
at  least  not  the  same  service,  nor  to  the  same  sort  of  production. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  portion  of  capital  which  consists  of  materiak. 
The  tallow  and  alkali  of  which  soap  is  made,  once  used  in  the  manu- 
facture, are  destroyed  as  alkali  and  tallow ;  and  cannot  be  employed 
any  further  in  the  soap  manufacture,  though  in  their  altered  con- 
dition, as  soap,  they  are  capable  of  being  used  as  a  material  or 
an  instrument  in  other  branches  of  manufacture.  In  the  same 
division  must  be  placed  the  portion  of  capital  which  is  paid  as  the 
wag^,  or  consumed  as  the  subsistence,  of  labourers.  The  part 
of  the  capital  of  a  cotton-spinner  which  he  pays  away  to  his  work- 
people, once  so  paid,  exists  no  longer  as  his  capital,  or  as  a  cotton- 
spinner's  capital :  such  portion  of  it  as  the  workmen  consume, 
no  longer  exists  as  capital  at  all :  even  if  they  save  any  part,  it 
may  now  be  more  properly  regarded  as  a  fresh  capital,  the  result 
of  a  second  act  of  accumulation.  Capital  which  in  this  manner  * 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office  in  the  production  in  which  it  is  engaged 
by  a  single  use,  is. called  Circulating  Capital.  The  term,  which  is^, 
not  very  appropriate,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  this 
portion  of  capital  requires  to  be  constantly  renewed  by  the  sale 
of  the  finished  product,  and  when  renewed  is  perpetually  parted  with  | 
in  buying  materials  and  pa3dng  wages ;  so  that  it  does  its  work, 
not  by  being  kept,  but  by  changing  hands. 
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It  should  be  observed  further,  that  the  portbn  of  capital  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  seed  or  material,  though,  unlike  fixed  capital, 
it  requires  to  be  at  once  replaced  from  the  gross  produce,  stands 
yet  in  the  same  relation  to  the  employment  of  labour  as  fixed 
capital  does.    What  is  expended  in  materials  is  as  much  withdrawn 
from  the  maintenance  and  remuneration  of  labourers,  as  what  ia 
fixed  in  machinery ;    and  if  capital  now  expended  in  wages  were 
diverted  to  the  providing  of  materials,  the  effect  on  the  labourers 
would  be  as  prejudicial  as  if  it  were  converted  into  fixed  capital « 
This,  however,  is  a  kind  of  change  which  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  place. 
The  tendency  of  improvements  in  production  is  always  to  economize « 
never  to  increase,  the  expenditure  of  seed  or  material  for  a  given 
produce;    and  the  interest  of  the  labourers  has  no  detriment  to 
apprehend  from  this  source. 
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ever  he  has  a  brief  respite  from  the  pressure  of  present  wants. 
Individuals,  or  nations,  do  not  differ  so  much  in  the  efEorts  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  make  under  strong  immediate  incentives,  as  in 
their  capacity  of  present  exertion  for  a  distant  object ;  and  in  the 
thoroughness  of  their  application  to  work  on  ordinary  occasions.^ 
Some  amount  of  these  qualities  is  a  necessary  condition  of  any  great 
improvement  among  mankind.  To  civilize  a  savage,  he  must  be 
inspired  with  new  wants  and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  elevated 
kind,  provided  that  their  gratification  can  be  a  motive  to  steady 
and  regular  bodily  and  mental  exertion.  If  the  negroes  of  Jamaica 
and  Demerara,  after  their  emancipation,  had  contented  themselves, 
as  it  was  predicted  they  would  do,  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
abandoned  aU  labour  beyond  the  little  which  in  a  tropical  climate, 
with  a  thin  population  and  abundance  of  the  richest  land,  is  sufficient 
to  support  existence,  they  would  have  sunk  into  a  condition  more 
barbarous,  though  less  unhappy,  than  their  previous  state  of  slavery. 

*  [From  the  4th  ed.  (1857)  a  long  passage  was  omitted  at  this  point.    This 
origiiially  ran  as  follows : 

**  In  this  last  quality  the  EngUsh,  and  perhaps  the  Anglo- Americans,  appear 

at  present  to  surpass  eveiy  other  people.     This  efficiency  of  labour  is  connected 

vith  their  whole  character ;    with  their  defects,  as  much  as  with  their  good 

qualities.     The  majority  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  have  no  Ufe  but  in 

their  work  ;  that  alone  stands  between  them  and  ennui     Either  from  original 

temperament,  climate,  or  want  of  development,  they  are  too  deficient  in  senses 

to  enjoy  mere  existence  in  repose ;   and  scarcely  any  pleasure  or  amusement  is 

pleasure  or  amusement  to  them.     Except,  therefore,  those  who  are  alive  to  some 

of  the  nobler  interests  of  humanity  (a  small  minority  in  all  countries),  they  have 

little  to  distract  their  attention  from  work,  or  to  divide  the  dominion  over  them 

vith  the  one  propensity  which  is  the  passion  of  those  who  have  no  other,  and 

the  satisfaction  oi  which  comprises  all  that  they  imagine  of  success  in  life — the 

desire  of  growing  richer,  and  getting  on  in  the  world.     This  last  characteristic 

belongs  chiefly  to  those  who  are  in  a  condition  superior  to  day  labourers ;  but 

the  absence  of  any  taste  for  amusement,  or  enjoyment  of  repose,  is  common  to 

&1I  classes.     Whether  from  this^or  any  other  cause,  the  national  steadiness  and 

persistency  of  labour  extends  to  the  most  improvident  of  the  English  working 

cUases — those  who  never  think  of  saving,  or  improving  their  condition.     It  has 

h^eome  the  habit  of  the  country ;  and  life  in  England  is  more  governed  by 

bAbit,  and  less  by  personal  inclination  and  will,  than  in  any  other  country,  except 

perhaps  China  or  Japan.     The  effect  is,  that  where  hard  labour  is  the  thing 

required,  there  are  no  labourers  like  the  English  ;  though  in  natural  inteUigence, 

uA  even  in  manual  dexterity,  they  have  many  superiors. 

**  Energy  of  labour,  though  not  an  unquaHfied  good,  nor  one  which  it  is 
(iearable  to  nourish  at  the  expense  of  other  valuable  attributes  of  human  nature, 
ii  yet,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  necessary  condition,"  &c 

In  the  3rd  ed.  (1862)  the  characterisation  had  been  made  to  apply  to  the 
E&glish  alone,  and  the  passage  began  thus  :  '*  This  last  quality  is  the  principal 
•odustri*]  exceUence  of  the  English  people."  After  "  a  small  minority  in  all 
:oaatiie8,'*  had  been  inserted  "  and  particularly  so  in  this ;  *'  and  for  '*  no 
libouren  Uke  the  English  "  had  been  substituted  **  no  better  Labourers  than  the 
fogfah."] 
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Much  of  the  security  of  person  and  property  in  modern  nations 
is  the  efiect  of  manners  and  opinion  rather  than  of  law.  There  are, 
or  lately  were,  countries  in  Europe  where  the  monarch  was  nominally 
absolute,  but  where,  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  established 
usage,  no  subject  felt  practically  in  the  smallest  danger  of  having 
his  possessions  arbitrarily  seized  or  a  contribution  levied  on  them 
by  the  government.  There  must,  however,  be  in  such  governments 
much  petty  plunder  and  other  tyranny  by  subordinate  agents,  for 
which  redress  is  not  obtained,  owing  to  the  want  of  publicity  which 
is  the  ordinary  character  of  absolute  governments.  In  England, 
the  public  are  tolerably  well  protected,  both  by  institutions  and 
manners,  against  the  agents  of  government ;  but,  for  the  security 
they  enjoy  against  other  evil-doers,  they  are  [1848]  very  little 
indebted  to  their  institutions.  The  laws  cannot  be  said  to  afiord 
protection  to  property,  when  they  afford  it  only  at  such  a  cost  as 
renders  submission  to  injury  in  general  the  better  calculation. 
The  security  of  property  in  England  is  owing  (except  as  regards 
open  violence)  to  opinion,  and  the  fear  of  exposure,  much  more  than 
to  the  direct  operation  of  the  law  and  the  courts  of  justice. 

Independently  of  all  imperfection  in  the  bulwarks  which  society 
purposely  throws  round  what  it  recognises  as  property,  there 
are  various  other  modes  in  which  defective  institutions  impede  the 
employment  of  the  productive  resources  of  a  country  to  the  best 
advantage.  We  shall  have  occasion  for  noticing  many  of  these 
in  the  progress  of  our  subject.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  that 
the  efficiency  of  industry  may  be  expected  to  be  great,  in  proportion 
as  the  fruits  of  industry  are  instired  to  the  person  exerting  it :  and 
that  all  social  arrangements  are  conducive  to  useful  exertion, 
according  as  they  provide  that  the  reward  of  every  one  for  his  labour 
shall  be  proportioned  as  much  as  possible  to  the  benefit  which  it 
produces.  All  laws  or  usages  which  favour  one  class  or  sort  of 
peiBons  to  the  disadvantage  of  others  ;  which  chain  up  the  efforts  of 
any  part  of  the  community  in  pursuit  of  their  own  good,  or  stand 
between  those  efforts  and  their  natural  fruits — are  (independently 
of  all  other  groimds  of  condemnation)  violations  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  economical  policy ;  tending  to  make  the  aggregate 
productive  powers  of  the  community  productive  in  a  less  degree  than 
they  would  otherwise  be. 
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one :  and  apart  from  this,  they  have  a  motive  to  labour  more 
assiduously,  and  to  adopt  contrivances  for  making  their  labour 
more  effectual.  By  these  means  they  will  generally  succeed  in 
compeUing  their  land  to  produce,  not  only  food  for  themselves, 
but  a  surplus  for  the  new  comers,  wherewith  to  buy  from  them 
the  products  of  their  industry.  The  new  settlers  constitute  what  is 
called  a  market  for  surplus  agricultural  produce  :  and  their  arrival 
has  enriched  the  settlement  not  only  by  the  manufactured  article 
which  they  produce,  but  by  the  food  which  would  not  have  been 
produced  unless  they  had  been  there  to  consume  it. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  doctrine,  and  the  pro- 
position we  before  maintained,  that  a  market  for  commodities  does 
not  constitute  employment  for  labour.*  The  labour  of  the  agricul- 
turists was  already  provided  with  employment;  they  are  not 
indebted  to  the  demand  of  the  new  comers  for  being  able  to  maintain 
themselves.  What  that  demand  does  for  them  is,  to  call  their  labour 
into  increased  vigour  and  efficiency ;  to  stimulate  them,  by  new 
motives,  to  new  exertions.  Neither  do  the  new  comers  owe  their 
maintenance  and  employment  to  the  demand  of  the  agriculturists  : 
with  a  year's  subsistence  in  store,  they  could  have  settled  side  by 
side  with  the  former  inhabitants,  and  produced  a  similar  scanty 
stock  of  food  and  necessaries.  Nevertheless  we  see  of  what  supreme 
importance  to  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  producers,  is  the 
existence  of  other  producers  within  reach,  employed  in  a  different 
kind  of  industry.  The  power  of  exchanging  the  products  of  one 
kind  of  labour  for  those  of  another,  is  a  condition,  but  for  which, 
there  would  almost  always  be  a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  altogether. 
When  a  new  market  is  opened  for  any  product  of  industry,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  article  is  consequently  produced,  the  increased 
production  is  not  always  obtained  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
product ;  it  is  often  a  new  creation,  the  result  of  labour  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  unexerted ;  or  of  assistance  rendered  to 
labour  by  improvements  or  by  modes  of  co-operation  to  which  re- 
course would  not  have  been  had  if  an  inducement  had  not  been 
offered  for  raising  a  larger  produce. 

§  3.  From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  a  country 
will  seldom  have  a  productive  agriculture,  unless  it  has  a  large  town 
population,  or  the  only  available  substitute,  a  large  export  trade 
in  agricultural  produce  to  supply  a  population  elsewhere.     I  use 

♦  Supra,  pp.  79-90. 
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susceptible  of  so  great  a  division  of  occupations  as  many  branches 
of  manufactures,  because  its  di:fferent  operations  cannot  possibly 
be  simultaneous.     One  man  cannot  be  always  ploughing,  another 
sowing,  and  another  reaping.    A  workman  who  only  practised  one 
agricultural  operation  would  be  idle  eleven  months  of  the  year. 
The  same  person  may  perform  them  all  in  succession,  and  have, 
in  most  climates,  a  considerable  amount  of  unoccupied  time.     To 
execute  a  great  agricultural  improvement,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
many  labourers  should  work  together ;  but  in  general,  except  the  few 
whose  business  is  superintendence,  they  all  work  in  the  same  manner. 
A  canal  or  a  railway  embankment  cannot  be  made  without  a  com- 
bination of  many  labourers ;    but  they  are  all  excavators,  except 
the  engineers  and  a  few  clerks.^ 

'  [See  Appendix  G.     Division  and  Combination  of  Labour.] 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a  business  do  not  increase 
by  any  means  proportionally  to  the  quantity  of  business.  Let 
us  take  as  an  example,  a  set  of  operations  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  carried  on  by  one  great  establishment,  that  of  the  Post  Office. 
Suppose  that  the  business,  let  us  say  only  of  the  London  letter-post, 
instead  of  being  centralized  in  a  single  concern,  were  divided  among 
five  or  six  competing  companies.  Each  of  these  would  be  obliged 
to  maintain  almost  as  large  an  establishment  as  is  now  sufficient 
for  the  whole.  Since  each  must  arrange  for  receiving  and  delivering 
letters  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  each  must  send  letter-carriers  into- 
every  street,  and  almost  every  alley,  and  this  too  as  many  times 
in  the  day  as  is  now  done  by  the  Post  Office,  if  the  service  is 
to  be  as  well  performed.  Each  must  have  an  office  for  receiving 
letters  in  every  neighbourhood,  with  all  subsidiary  arrangements  for 
collecting  the  letters  from  the  different  offices  and  re-distributing 
them.  To  this  must  be  added  the  much  greater  number  of  superior 
officers  who  would  be  required  to  check  and  control  the  subordinates, 
implying  not  only  a  greater  cost  in  salaries  for  such  responsible 
officers,  but  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  being  satisfied  in  many 
instances  with  an  inferior  standard  of  qualification,  and  so  failing 
in  the  object. 

Whether  or  not  the  advantages  obtained  by  ^operating  on  a 
large  scale  preponderate  in  any  particular  case  over  thejmore 
watchful  attention,  and  greater  regard  to  minor  gains  and  losses, 
usually  found  in  small  establishments,  can  be  ascertained,  in  a 
state  of  free  competition,  by  an  unfailing  test.  Wherever  there 
are  large  and  small  establishments  in  the  same  business,  that  one 
of  the  two  which  in  existing  circumstances  carries  on  the  production 
at  greatest  advantage  will  be  able  to  undersell  the  other.  The 
power  of  permanently  underselling  can  only,  generally  speaking, 
be  derived  from  increased  efiectiveness  of  labour ;  and  this^  when 
obtained  by  a  more  extended  division  of  employment,  or  by  a 
classification  tending  to  a  better  economy  of  skill,  always  implies  a 
greater  produce  from  the  same  labour,  and  not  merely  the  same 
produce  from  less  labour :  it  increases  not  the  surplus  only,  but 
the  gross  produce  of  industry.  If  an  increased  quantity  of  the 
particular  article  is  not  required,  and  part  of  the  labourers  in  con- 
sequence lose  their  employment,  the  capital  which  maintained 
and  employed  them  is  also  set  at  liberty  ;  and  the  general  produce 
of  the  country  is  increased  by  some  other  application  of .  their 
labour. 
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not  protected  by  some  fixed  rule,  is  matter  of  common  remark ; 
imless  where  long  continuance  in  the  same  service,  and  reciprocal  good 
offices,  have  produced  either  personal  attachment,  or  some  feeling  of 
a  common  interest. 

Another  of  the  disadvantages  of  joint  stock  concerns,  which  is 
in  some  degree  common  to  all  concerns  on  a  large  scale,  is  disregard 
of  small  gains  and  small  savings.  In  the  management  of  a  great 
capital  and  great  transactions,  especially  when  the  managers  have 
not  much  interest  in  it  of  their  own,  small  sums  are  apt  to  be  counted 
for  next  to  nothing ;  they  never  seem  worth  the  care  and  trouble 
which  it  costs  to  attend  to  them,  and  the  credit  of  hberality  and 
openhandedness  is  cheaply  bought  by  a  disregard  of  such  trifling 
considerations.  But  small  profits  and  small  expenses  often  repeated 
amount  to  great  gains  and  losses  :  and  of  this  a  large  capitalist  is 
often  a  sufficiently  good  calculator  to  be  practically  aware  ;  and  to 
arrange  his  business  on  a  system  which,  if  enforced  by  a  sufficiently 
vigilant  superintendence,  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  habitual 
waste  otherwise  incident  to  a  great  business.  But  the  managers  of 
a  joint  stock  concern  seldom  devote  themselves  sufficiently  to  the 
work,  to  enforce  unremittingly,  even  if  introduced,  through  every 
detail  of  the  business,  a  really  economical  S3rstem. 

From  considerations  of  this  nature,  Adam  Smith  was  led  to 
enunciate  as  a  principle,  that  joint  stock  companies  could  never  be 
expected  to  maintain  themselves  without  an  exclusive  privilege, 
except  in  branches  of  business  which,  like  banking,  insurance,  and 
some  others,  admit  of  being,  in  a  considerable  degree,  reduced  to 
fixed  rules.  This,  however,  is  one  of  those  over-statements  of  a 
true  principle,  often  met  with  in  Adam  Smith.  In  his  days  there 
were  few  instances  of  joint  stock  companies  which  had  been  perman- 
ently successful  without  a  monopoly,  except  the  class  of  cases  which 
he  referred  to  ;  but  since  his  time  there  have  been  many  ;  and  the 
regular  increase  both  of  the  spirit  of  combination  and  of  the  ability 
to  combine  will  doubtless  produce  many  more.  Adam  Smith  fixed 
his  observation  too  exclusively  on  the  superior  energy  and  more 
unremitting  attention  brought  to  a  businete  in  which  the  whole 
stake  and  the  whole  gain  belong  to  the  persons  conducting  it ;  and 
he  overlooked  various  countervailing  considerations  which  go  a 
great  way  towards  neutralizing  even  that  great  point  of  superiority. 

Of  these  one  of  the  most  important  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
intellectual  and  active  qualifications  of  the  directing  head.  The 
stimulus  of  individual  interest  is  some  security  for  exertion,  but 
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being  of  great  social  as  well  as  economical  importance,  will  be  more 
particularly  adverted  to  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  present  inquiry. 
As  I  have  already  remarked  of  large  establishments  generally, 
when  compared  with  small  ones,  whenever  competition  is  free  its 
results  will  show  whether  individual  or  joint  stock  agency  is  best 
adapted  to  the  particular  case,  since  that  which  is  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  will  always  in  the  end  succeed  in  underselling  the 
other. 

§  3.    The  possibility  of  substituting  the  large  system  of  produc* 
tion  for  the  small,  depends,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  extent 
of  the  market.    The  large  system  can  only  be  advantageous  when  a 
large  amount  of  business  is  to  be  done  :  it  implies,  therefore,  either 
a  populous  and  flourishing  community,  or  a  great  opening  for 
exportation.    Again,  this  as  well  as  every  other  change  in  the  system 
of  production  is  greatly  favoured  by  a  progressive  condition  of 
capital.    It  is  chiefly  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  receiving  a 
great  annual  increase,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital  seeking 
for  investment :   and  a  new  enterprise  is  much  sooner  and  more 
easily  entered  upon  by  new  capital,  than  by  withdrawing  capital 
from  existing  employments.    The  change  is  also  much  facilitated 
by  the  existence  of  large  capitals  in  few  hands.     It  is  true  that  the 
same  amount  of  capital  can  be  raised  by  bringing  together  many  small 
sums.    But  this  (besides  that  it  is  not  equally  well  suited  to  all 
branches  of  industry)  supposes  a  much  greater  degree  of  commercial 
confidence  and  enterprise  diflused  through  the  community,  and 
belongs  altogether  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  industrial  progress. 

In  the  countries  in  which  there  are  the  largest  markets,  the 
widest  diffusion  of  commercial  confidence  and  enterprise,  the  greatest 
annual  increase  of  capital,  and  the  greatest  number  of  large  capitals 
owned  by  individuals,  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  more  and 
more,  in  one  branch  of  industry  after  another,  large  establishments 
for  small  ones.  In  England,  the  chief  type  of  all  these  character- 
istics, there  is  a  perpetual  growth  not  only  of  large  manufacturing 
establishments,  but  also,  wherever  a  suflicient  number  of  purchasers 
are  assembled,  of  shops  and  warehouses  for  conducting  retail 
business  on  a  large  scale.  These  are  almost  always  able  to  undersell 
the  smaller  tradesmen,  partly,  it  is  understood,  by  means  of  division 
of  labour,  and  the  economy  occasioned  by  limiting  the  employment 
of  skilled  agency  to  cases  where  skill  is  required ;  and  partly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  saving  of  labour  arising  from  the  great  scale  of  the 
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to  the  foregoing  very  moderate  statements.    I  little  knew  how  much 
stronger  my  language  might  have  been  without  exceeding  the  truth, 
and  how  much  the  actual  progress  of  French  agriculture  surpassed 
anything  which  I  had  at  that  time  sufficient  grounds  to  affirm. 
The  investigations  of  that  eminent  authority  on  agricultural  statistics, 
M.  L^once  de  Jjavergne,  undertaken  by  desire  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France,  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  total  produce 
of  French  agriculture  has  doubled  ;  profits  and  wages  having  both 
increased  in  about  the  same,  and  rent  in  a  still  greater  ratio.    M. 
de  Lavergne,  whose  impartiality  is  one  of  his  greatest  merits,  is, 
moreover,  so  far  in  this  instance  from  the  suspicion  of  having  a  case 
to  make  out,  that  he  is  labouring  to  show,  not  how  much  French 
agriculture  has  accomplished,  but  how  much  still  remains  for  it  to 
do.     "  We  have  required  "  (he  says)  **  no  less  than  seventy  years  to 
bring  into  cultivation  two  million  hectares  "  (five  million  English 
acres)    *'  of  waste  land,  to  suppress  half  our  fallows,  double  our 
agricultural  products,  increase  our  population  by  30  per  cent,  our 
wages  by  100  per  cent,  our  rent  by  150  per  cent.     At  this  rate  we 
shall  require  three  quarters  of  a  century  more  to  arrive  at  the 
point  which  England  has  already  attained."  * 

After  this  evidence,  we  have  surely  now  heard  the  last  of  the 
incompatibility  of  small  properties  and  small  farms  with  agricultural 
improvement.  The  only  question  which  remains  open  is  one  of 
degree ;  the  comparative  rapidity  of  agricultural  improvement 
under  the  two  systems ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  those 
who  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  both,  that  improvement 
is  greatest  under  a  due  admixture  between  them. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  do  not  enter  on  the  question  between 
great  and  small  cultivation  in  any  other  respect  than  as  a  question 
of  production,  and  of  the  efficiency  of  labour.  We  shall  return  to 
it  hereafter  as  afEecting  the  distribution  of  the  produce,  and  the 
physical  and  social  well-being  of  the  cultivators  themselves ;  in 
which  aspects  it  deserves,  and  requires,  a  still  more  particular 
examination.^ 

•  Economie  Burak  dt  la  France  depuis  1789.  Par  M.  L^once  de  Lavergne, 
Membre  de  rinstitut  et  de  la  Sooi^t^  Centrale  d' Agriculture  de  Franoe.  2ine 
6d.  p.  69. 

*  [See  Appendix  H.    Large  and  Small  Farming.] 
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drove  ikeir  laboarers  into  cottages,  which  the  landlords  now  no  longer 
refused  permission  to  build.  In  some  countries  an  old  standing 
custom  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she  had  spun  and  woven 
for  herself  an  ample  trousseau  (destined  for  the  supply  of  her  whole 
subsequent  life),  is  said  to  have  acted  as  a  substantial  check  to 
population.  In  England,  at  present  [1848],  the  influence  of  pru- 
dence in  keeping  down  midtiplication  is  sfeen  by  tile  diminished 
number  of  marriages  in  the  manuffilcturing  districts  in  years  when 
trade  is  bad. 

But  whatever  be  the  causes  by  which  population  is  anywhere 
limited  to  a  comparatively  slow  rate  of  increase,  an  acceleration 
of  the  rate  very  speedily  follows  any  diminution  of  the  motives  to 
restraint.^  It  is  but  rarely  that  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  do  anything  mbre  than  give  a  temporary 
margin,  speedily  filled  up  by  an  increase  of  their  numbers.  The  use 
they  commonly  choose  to  make  of  any  advantageous  change  in  their 
circumstances,  is  to  take  it  out  in  the  form  which,  by  augmenting 
the  population,  deprives  the  succeeding  generation  of  the  benefit. 
Unless,  either  by  their  general  improvement  in  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  or  at  least  by  raising  their  habitual  standard  of 
comfortable  living,  they  can  be  taught  to  make  a  better  use  of 
favourable  circumstances,  nothing  permanent  can  be  done  for  them  ; 
the  most  promising  schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more  numerous, 
but  not  a  happier  people.  By  their  habitual  standard,  I  mean  that 
(when  any  such  there  is)  down  to  which  they  will  multiply,  but  not 
lower.  Every  advance  they  make  in  education,  civilization,  and 
social  improvement,  tends  to  raise  this  standard ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  gradually,  though  slowly,  rising  in  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  Subsistence  and  employment  in 
England  have  never  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  last  forty 
years  [1862],  but  every  census  since  1821  showe^  a  smaller  propor- 
tional increase  of  population  than  that  of  the  period  preceding ; 
and  the  produce  of  French  agricidture  and  industry  is  increasing 
in  a  progressive  ratio,  while  the  population  exhibits,  in  every 
quinquennial  census,  a  smaller  proportion  of  births  to  the  population. 

The  subject,  however,  of  population,  in  its  connexion  with  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  will  be  considered  in  another 
place :  in  the  present  we  have  to  do  with  it  solely  as  one  of  the 

^  [So  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  The  original  second  clause  of  the  sentence 
ran :  ^  There  is  always  an  immense  residuary  power  behind,  ready  to  start  into 
activity  as  soon  as  the  pressure  which  restrained  it  is  taken  off.  ] 
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elements  of  Production  :  and  in  that  character  we  could  not  diBpeue 
with  pointing  out  the  unlimited  extent  of  its  natural  powezg  d 
increase,  and  the  causes  owing  to  which  so  small  a  portion  of  tint 
unlimited  power  is  for  the  most  part  actually  exercised.  After  thia 
brief  indication,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  other  elements.^ 

^  [See  Appendix  I.     PopulationJ] 
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till  it,  and  plant  it  in  potatoes  and  maize,  it  would  yield  a  sufficiency 
to  support  them  one  half  the  year.  They  suffer^  too,  every  now  and 
then,  extreme  want,  insomuch  that,  joined  to  occasional  intem- 
perance, it  is  rapidly  reducing  their  numbers.  This,  to  us,  so  strange 
apathy  proceeds  not,  in  any  great  degree,  from  repugnance  to  labour ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  apply  very  diligently  to  it  when  its  reward 
is  immediate.  Thus,  besides  their  peculiar  occupations  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  in  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  engage,  they  are  much 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  may  be  seen 
labouring  at  the  oar,  or  setting  with  the  pole,  in  the  large  boats  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  always  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  additional 
hands  necessary  to  conduct  rafts  through  some  of  the  rapids.  Nor 
^is  the  obstacle  aversion  to  agricultural  labour.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  prejudice  of  theirs  ;  but  mere  prejudices  always  yield,  principles 
of  action  cannot  be  created.  When  the  returns  from  agricultural 
labour  are  speedy  and  great,  they  are  also  agriculturists.  Thus, 
some  of  the  little  islands  on  Lake  St.  Francis,  near  the  Indian  village 
of  St.  Regis,  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  maize,  a  plant  yielding 
a  return  of  a  hundredfold,  and  forming,  even  when  half  ripe,  a 
pleasant  and  substantial  repast.  Patches  of  the  best  land  on  these 
islands  are  therefore  every  year  cultivated  by  them  for  this  purpose. 
As  their  situation  renders  them  inaccessible  to  cattle,  no  fence  is 
required  ;  were  this  additional  outlay  necessary,  I  suspect  they  would 
be  neglected,  like  the  commons  adjoining  their  village.  These  had 
apparently,  at  one  time,  been  under  crop.  The  cattle  of  the  neigh- 
bouring settlers  would  now,  however,  destroy  any  crop  not  securely 
fenced,  and  this  additional  necessary  outlay  consequently  bars  their 
culture.  It  removes  them  to  an  order  of  instruments  of  slower  return 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  strength  of  the  effective  desire 
of  accumulation  in  this  little  society. 

'*  It  IB  here  deserving  of  notice,  that  what  instruments  of  this  kind 
they  do  form,  are  completely  formed.  The  small  spots  of  corn  they 
cultivate  are  thoroughly  weeded  and  hoed.  A  little  neglect  in  this 
part  would  indeed  reduce  the  crop  very  much ;  of  this  experience 
has  made  them  perfectly  aware,  and  they  act  accordingly.  It  is 
evidently  not  the  necessary  labour  that  is  the  obstacle  to  more  ex- 
tended culture,  but  the  distant  return  from  that  labour.  I  am 
assured,  indeed,  that  amongsome  of  the  more  remote  tribes,  the  labour 
thus  expended  much  exceeds  that  given  by  the  whites.  The  same 
portions  of  ground  being  cropped  without  remission,  and  n^^nure  not 
being  used,  they  would  scarcely  yield  any  return,  were  not  the  soil 
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must,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  rapidly  driven 
if  not  to  less  fertile,  at  least  what  is  equivalent,  to  remoter  and  less 
lecessible  lands,  and  to  modes  of  cultivation  like  those  of  old  coun- 
Ides,  less  productive  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  expense. 

But  the  countries  which  have  at  the  same  time  cheap  food  and 
great  industrial  prosperity  are  few,  being  only  those  in  which  the 
ttts  of  civilized  life  have  been  transferred  full-grown  to  a  rich  and 
uncultivated  soil.  Among  old  countries,  those  which  are  able  to 
flxport  food,  are  able  only  because  their  industry  is  in  a  very  back- 
ward state ;  because  capital,  and  hence  population,  have  never 
mcreased  sufficiently  to  make  food  rise  to  a  higher  price.  Such 
countries  are  [1848]  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  plains  of  the  Danube, 
lu  those  regions  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation  is  weak,  the 
irts  of  production  most  imperfect,  capital  scanty,  and  its  increase, 
specially  from  domestic  sources,  slow.  When  an  increased  demand 
arose  for  food  to  be  exported  to  other  countries,  it  would  only  be 
teiy  gradually  that  food  could  be  produced  to  meet  it.  The  capital 
needed  could  not  be  obtained  by  transfer  from  other  emplo3rments, 
for  such  do  not  exist.  The  cottons  or  hardware  which  would  be 
received  from  England  in  exchange  for  com,  the  Russians  and  Poles 
do  not  now  produce  in  the  country  :  they  go  without  them.  Some- 
tiling  might  in  time  be  expected  from  the  increased  exertions  to 
which  producers  would  be  stimulated  by  the  market  opened  for 
their  produce  ;  but  to  such  increase  of  exertion,  the  habits  of  coun- 
tnes  whose  agricultural  population  consists  of  serfs,  or  of  peasants 
who  have  but  just  emerged  from  a  servile  condition,  are  the  reverse  of 
Uvourable,  and  even  in  this  age  of  movement  these  habits  do  not 
rapidly  change.  If  a  greater  outlay  of  capital  is  rehed  on  as  the 
source  from  which  the  produce  is  to  be  increased,  the  means  must 

t~  eitha  be  obtained  by  the  slow  process  of  saving,  under  the  impulse 
given  by  new  commodities  and  more  extended  intercourse  (and  in 
that  case  the  population  would  most  Ukely  increase  as  fast),  or 
miut  be  brought  in  from  foreign  countries.  If  England  is  to  obtain 
^  rapidly  increasing  supply  of  com  from  Russia  or  Poland,  English 
capital  must  go  there  to  produce  it.  This,  however,  is  attended 
^  80  many  difficulties,  as  are  equivalent  to  great  positive  dis- 
advantages. It  is  opposed  by  differences  of  language,  differences 
of  manners,  and  a  thousand  obstacles  arising  from  the  institutions 
®d  social  relations  of  the  country ;  and  after  all  it  would  in- 
^tably  so  stimulate  population  on  the  spot,  that  nearly  aU  the 
UK^rease  of   food  produced    by    its   means    would   probably    be 
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rapidity)  which,  being  in  excess  of  the  progress  made  dazing  thei 
short  period  in  the  arts  of  life,  tends  to  render  living  mace 
for  every  averagely-situated  individual  in  the  community* 
unless  this  can  be  done,  emigration  cannot,  even  in.  an  eooi 
point  of  view,  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  checks  to  popolMiokl 
Further  than  this  we  have  not  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place.    Ihtj 
general  subject  of  colonization  as  a  practical  question,  its  im] 
to  old  countries,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be  coi 
will  be  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of 
treatise. 
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is  the  same  in  however  lax  a  maimer  their  duty  is  fulfilled.  Un- 
doubtedly, as  a  general  rule,  remuneration  by  fixed  salaries  does 
not  in  any  class  of  functionaries  produce  the  maximum  of  zeal : 
and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  alleged  against  Communistic 
labour. 

That  even  this  inferiority  would  necessarily  exist,  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  as  is  assumed  by  those  who  are  little  used  to  carry 
their  minds  beyond  the  state  of  things  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
Mankind  are  capable  of  a  far  greater  amoimt  of  public  spirit  than 
the  present  age  is  accustomed  to  suppose  possible.  History  bears 
witness  to  the  success  with  which  large  bodies  of  human  beings 
may  be  trained  to  feel  the  public  interest  their  own.  And  no  soil 
could  be  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  a  feeling,  than  a 
Communist  association,  since  all  the  ambition,  and  the  bodily 
and  mental  activity,  which  are  now  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of  separate 
and  self-regarding  interests,  would  require  another  sphere  of  employ- 
ment, and  would  naturally  find  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  general 
benefit  of  the  community.  The  same  cause,  so  often  assigned  in 
explanation  of  the  devotion  of  the  Catholic  priest  or  monk  to  the 
interest  of  his  order — that  he  has  no  interest  apart  from  it — would, 
under  Commimism,  attach  the  citizen  to  the  community.  And 
independently  of  the  public  motive,  every  member  of  the  association 
would  be  amenable  to  the  most  universal  apd  one  of  the  strongest, 
of  personaT  motives,  that  of  public  opinion.  ^,  The  force  of  this 
motive  in  deterring  from  any  act^OT  omission  positively  reproved 
by  the  conmiunity,  no  one  is  likely  to  deny ;  but  the  power  also 
of  emulation,  in  exciting  to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  for  the 
sake  of  the  approbation  and  admiration  of  others,  is  borne  witness 
to  by  experience  in  every  situation  in  which  human  beings  publicly 
compete  with  one  another,  even  if  it  be  in  things  frivolous,  or  from 
which  the  public  derive  no  benefit.  A  contest,  who  can  do  most  for 
the  common  good,  is  not  the  kind  of  competition  which  Socialists 
repudiate.  To  what  extent,  therefore,  the  energy  of  labour  would 
be  diminished  by  Communism,  or  whether  in  the  long  run  it  would 
be  diminished  at  all,  must  be  considered  for  the  present  [1852] 
an  undecided  question. 

Another  of  the  objections  to  Communism  is  similar  to  that 
so  often  urged  against  poor  laws :  that  if  every  member  of  the 
community  were  assured  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any 
number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to  work, 
prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind  would  be 
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more  or  less  of  the  work  is  a  matter  of  choice  :  when  it  depends  on 
natural  difference  of  strength  or  capacity,  this  principle  of  remunera- 
tion  is  in  itself  an  injustice  :  it  is  giving  to  those  who  have  ;  assigning 
most  to  those  who  are  already  most  favoured  by  nature.  Con- 
Bidered,  however,  as  a  compromise  with  the  selfish  type  of  character 
formed  by  the  present  standard  of  morality,  and  fostered  by  the 
existing  social  institutions,  it  is  highly  expedient ;  and  until  educa- 
tion shall  have  been  entirely  regenerated,  is  far  more  likely  to  prove 
immediately  successful,  than  an  attempt  at  a  higher  ideal. 

The  two  elaborate  forms  of  non-communistic  Socialism  known 
as  St.  Simonism  and  Fourierism  are  totally  free  from  the  objections 
usually  urged  against  Communism  ;  and  though  they  are  open  to 
others  of  their  own,  yet  by  the  great  intellectual  power  which  in 
many  respects  distinguishes  them,  and  by  their  large  and  philosophic 
treatment  of  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  society  and 
morality,  they  may  justly  be  counted  among  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  past  and  present  age. 

The  St.  Simonian  scheme  does  not  contemplate  an  equal,  but 
an  unequal,  division  of  the  produce ;  it  does  not  propose  that  all 
should  be  occupied  ahke,  but  differently,  according  to  their  vocation 
or  capacity ;  the  function  of  each  being  assigned,  Uke  grades  in 
a  regiment,  by  the  choice  of  the  directing  authority,  and  the 
remuneration  being  by  salary,  proportioned  to  the  importance,  in  the 
eyes  of  that  authority,  of  the  function  itself,  and  the  merits  of  the 
person  who  fulfils  it.  For  the  constitution  of  the  ruling  body, 
different  plans  might  be  adopted,  consistently  with  the  essentials  of 
the  system.  It  might  be  appointed  by  popular  suffrage.  In  the 
idea  of  the  original  authors,  the  rulers  were  supposed  to  be  persons 
of  genius  and  virtue,  who  obtained  the  voluntary  adhesion  of  the  rest 
by  the  force  of  mental  superiority.^  That  the  scheme  might  in  some 
peculiar  states  of  society  work  with  advantage  is  not  improbable. 
There  is  indeed  a  successful  experiment,  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind, 
on  record,  to  which  I  have  once  alluded;  that  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Paraguay.  A  race  of  savages,  belonging  to  a  portion  of  mankind 
more  averse  to  consecutive  exertion  for  a  distant  object  than  any 
other  authentically  known  to  us,  was  brought  under  the  mental 
dominion  of  civilized  and  instructed  men  who  were  united  among 

*  [The  next  sentence  of  the  original  was  omitted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852). 
**  Society,  thus  constituted,  would  wear  as  diversified  a  faoe  as  it  does  now ; 
would  be  still  fuUer  of  interest  and  excitement,  would  hold  out  even  more 
abundant  stimulus  to  individual  exertion,  and  would  nourish,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
even  more  of  rivalries  and  of  animosities  than  at  present.'*] 
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themselves.  In  the  distribution,  a  certain  TninimuTn  is  fiist  assigned 
for  the  subsistence  of  every  member  of  the  community,  whether 
capable  or  not  of  labour.  The  remainder  of  the  produce  is  shared  in 
certain  proportions,  to  be  determined  beforehand,  among  the  three 
elements,  Labour,  Capital,  and  Talent.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  owned  in  unequal  shares  by  different  members, 
who  would  in  that  case  receive,  as  in  any  other  joint-stock  company,^ 
proportional  dividends.  The  claim  of  each  person  on  the  share 
of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent,  is  estimated  by  the  grade  or 
rank  which  the  individual  occupies  in  the  several  groups  of  labourers 
to  which  he  or  she  belongs ;  these  grades  being  in  all  cases  conferred 
by  the  choice  of  his  or  her  companions.  The  remuneration,  when 
received,  would  not  of  necessity  be  expended  or  enjoyed  in  common  ; 
there  would  be  separate  manages  for  all  who  preferred  them,  and  no 
other  community  of  hving  is  contemplated,  than  that  all  the  members 
of  the  association  should  reside  in  the  same  pOe  of  buildings ;  for 
saving  of  labour  and  expense,  not  only  in  building,  but  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  economy ;  and  in  order  that,  the  whole  of  the 
buying  and  selling  operations  of  the  community  being  performed 
by  a  single  agent,  the  enormous  portion  of  the  produce  of  industry 
now  carried  ofE  by  the  profits  of  mere  distributors  might  be  reduced 
to  the  smallest  amount  possible. 

This  system,  imlike  Communism,  does  not,  in  theory  at  least, 
withdraw  any  of  the  motives  to  exertion  which  exist  in  the  present 
state  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  arrangement  worked 
according  to  the  intentions  of  its  contrivers,  it  would  even  strengthen 
those  motives  ;  since  each  person  would  have  much  more  certainty 
of  reaping  individually  the  fruits  of  increased  skill  or  energy,  bodily 
or  mental,  than  under  the  present  social  arrangements  can  be  felt 
by  any  but  those  who  are  in  the  most  advantageous  positions,  or 
to  whom  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  more  than  ordinarily  favour- 
able. The  Fourierists,  however,  have  stiU  another  resource.  They 
believe  that  they  have  solved  the  great  and  fundamental  problem 
of  rendering  labour  attractive.  That  this  is  not  impracticable, 
they  contend  by  very  strong  arguments;  in  particular  by  one 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Owenites,  viz.,  that  scarcely 
any  labour,  however  severe,  undergone  by  human  beings  for  the 
sake  of  subsistence,  exceeds  in  intensity  that  which  other  human 
beings,  whose  subsistence  is  already  provided  for,  are  found  ready  and 
even  eager  to  undergo  for  pleasure.  This  certainly  is  a  most  signi- 
ficant fact,  and  one  from  which  the  student  in  social  philosophy 
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degradation  to  the  labouring  class ;  as  if  lugh  wages  were  not  precisely 
as  much  a  product  of  competition  as  low  wages.    The  remuneration 

labour  is  as  much  the  result  of  the  law  of  competition  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  much  more  completely  so 
than  in  England. 

The  right  of  property  includes  then,  the  freedom  of  acquiring 
by  contract.  The  right  of  each  to  what  he  has  produced  implies 
a  right  to  what  has  been  produced  by  others,  if  obtained  by  their 
free  consent ;  since  the  producers  must  either  have  given  it  from 
good  will,  or  exchanged  it  for  what  they  esteemed  an  equivalent, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  would  be  to  infringe  their  right 
of  property  in  the  product  of  their  own  industry. 

§  2.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  things  which  the  principle 
of  individual  property  does  not  include,  we  must  specify  one  more 
thing  which  it  does  include  :  and  this  is  that  a  title,  after  a  certain 
period,  should  be  given  by  prescription.  According  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  property,  indeed,  nothing  ought  to  be  treated  as 
such,  which  has  been  acquired  by  force  or  fraud,  or  appropriated  in 
ignorance  of  a  prior  title  vested  in  some  other  person ;  but  it  ia 
necessary  to  the  security  of  rightful  possessors,  that  they  should  not 
be  molested  by  charges  of  wrongful  acquisition,  when  by  the  lapse 
of  time  witnesses  must  have  perished  or  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
real  character  of  the  transaction  can  no  longer  be  cleared  up. 
Possession  which  has  not  been  legally  questioned  within  a  moderate 
number  of  years,  ought  to  be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is, 
a  complete  title.  Even  when  the  acquisition  was  wrongful,  the  dis- 
possession, after  a  generation  has  elapsed,  of  the  probably  bond  fide 
possessors,  by  the  revival  of  a  claim  which  had  been  long  dormant, 
would  generally  be  a  greater  injustice,  and  almost  always  a  greater 
private  and  public  mischief,  than  leaving  the  original  wrong  without 
atonement.  It  may  seem  hard  that  a  claim,  originally  just,  should 
be  defeated  by  mere  lapse  of  time  ;  but  there  is  a  time  after  which 
(even  looking  at  the  individual  case,  and  without  regard  to  the 
general  effect  on  the  security  of  possessors),  the  balance  of  hardship 
turns  the  other  way.  With  the  injustices  of  men,  as  with  the  con- 
vulsions and  disasters  of  nature,  the  longer  they  remain  unrepaired, 
the  greater  become  the  obstacles  to  repairing  them,  arising  from  the 
aftergrowths  which  would  have  to  be  torn  up  or  broken  through. 
In  no  human  transactions,  not  even  in  the  simplest  and  clearest, 
does  it  follow  that  a  thing  is  fit  to  be  done  now,  because  it  was  fit 
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So  much  on  the  institution  of  property,  a  subject  of  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  political  economy,  it  was  indispensable  to  treat, 
but  on  which  we  could  not  usefully  confine  ourselves  to  economical 
considerations.  We  have  now  to  inquire  on  what  principles  and 
with  what  results  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  land  and  labour 
is  effected,  under  the  relations  which  this  institution  creates  among 
the  different  members  of  the  community. 
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in  the  minds  of  purchasers  and  sellers  of  some  kind  of  equity  or 
justice. 

In  many  trades  the  terms  on  which  business  is  done  are  a  matter 
of  positive  arrangement  among  the  trade,  who  use  the  means  they 
always  possess  of  making  the  situation  of  any  member  of  the  body, 
who  departs  from  its  fixed  customs,  inconvenient  or  disagreeable. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  bookselling  trade  was,  until  lately,  one  of 
these,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  active  spirit  of  rivalry  in  the 
trade,  competition  did  not  produce  its  natural  effect  in  breaking 
down  the  trade  rules.^  All  professional  remuneration  is  regulated 
by  custom.  The  fees  of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  barristers,  the 
charges  of  attorneys,  are  nearly  invariable.  Not  certainly  for  want 
of  abundant  competition  in  those  professions,  but  because  the 
competition  operates  by  diminishing  each  competitor's  chance  of 
fees,  not  by  lowering  the  fees  themselves. 

Since  custom  stands  its  ground  against  competition  to  so  con- 
siderable an  extent,  even  where,  from  the  multitude  of  competitors 
and  the  general  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  the  spirit  of  competition 
is  strongest,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  is  much  more  the  case  where 
people  are  content  with  smaller  gains,  and  estimate  their  pecuniary 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  when  balanced  against  their  ease  or  their 
pleasure.  I  believe  it  will  often  be  found,  in  Continental  Europe, 
that  prices  and  charges,  of  some  or  of  all  sorts,  are  much  higher  in 
some  places  than  in  others  not  far  distant,  without  its  being  possible 
to  assign  any  other  cause  than  that  it  has  always  been  so :  the 
customers  are  used  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  it.  An  enterprising 
competitor,  with  sufficient  capital,  might  force  down  the  charges, 
and  make  his  fortune  during  the  process ;  but  there  are  no  enter- 
prising competitors ;  those  who  have  capital  prefer  to  leave  it 
where  it  is,  or  to  make  less  profit  by  it  in  a  more  quiet  way. 

These  observations  must  be  received  as  a  general  correction  to 
be  applied  whenever  relevant,  whether  expressly  mentioned  or  not, 
to  the  conclusions  contained  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  this 
treatise.  Our  reasonings  must,  in  general,  proceed  as  if  the  known 
and  natural  effects  of  competition  were  actually  produced  by  it,  in 
all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  restrained  by  some  positive  obstacle. 
Where  competition,  though  free  to  exist,  does  not  exist,  or  where  it 
exists,  but  has  its  natural  consequences  overruled  by  any  other 
agency,  the  conclusions  will  fail  more  or  less  of  being  applicable. 

*  [Until  the  4th  ed.  (1857)  the  text  ran  :  "  the  bookselling  trade  is  one  of 
these  .  .  .  competition  does  not  produce  "  &c.] 
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To  escape  error,  we  ought,  in  applying  the  conclusions  of  political 
economy  to  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  to  consider  not  only  what  will 
happen  supposing  the  maximum  of  competition,  but  how  far  the 
result  will  be  affected  if  competition  falls  short  of  the  maximum. 

The  states  of  economical  relation  which  stand  first  in  order  to 
be  discussed  and  appreciated,  are  those  in  which  competition  has 
no  part,  the  arbiter  of  transactions  being  either  brute  force  or 
estabUshed  usage.    These  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  four  chapters. 
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the  curse  of  slavery  has  been  cast  out  from  the  great  American 
republic,  to  find  its  last  temporary  refuge  in  Brazil  and  Cuba.  No 
European  country,  except  Spain  alone,  any  longer  participates  in 
the  enormity.  Even  serfage  has  now  ceased  to  have  a  legal  existence 
in  Europe.  Denmark  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Continental 
nation  which  imitated  England  in  liberating  its  colonial  slaves ; 
.and  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  heroic 
and  calunmiated  Provisional  Qovemment  of  France.  The  Dutch 
Government  was  not  long  behind,  and  its  colonies  and  dependencies 
are  now,  I  believe  without  exception,  free  from  actual  slavery, 
though  forced  laboiu:  for  the  public  authorities  is  still  [1865]  a 
zeoognised  institution  in  Java,  soon,  we  may  hope,  to  be  exchanged 
for  complete  personal  freedom. 
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pretension  to  whom  the  word  '*  proprietor  "  was  so  far  from  con- 
veying any  distinct  idea,  that  they  mistook  the  small  holdings  of 
Irish  cottier  tenants  for  peasant  properties.  The  subjeict  being 
so  Uttle  miderstood,  I  think  it  important,  before  entering  into  the 
theory  of  it,  to  do  something  towards  showing  how  the  case  stands 
as  to  matter  of  fact ;  by  exhibiting,  at  greater  length  than  would 
otherwise  be  admissible,  some  of  the  testimony  which  exists  respect- 
ing the  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
cultivators,  in  those  countries  and  parts  of  countries,  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  has  neither  landlord  nor  farmer,  other  than 
the  labourer  who  tills  the  soil. 

§  2.  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  condition  of  North  America,  where, 
as  is  well  known,  the  land,  except  in  the  former  Slave  States,^  is 
almost  universally  owned  by  the  same  person  who  holds  the  plough. 
A  country  combining  the  natural  fertility  of  America  with  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  modern  Europe,  is  so  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced, that  scarcely  anything,  except  insecurity  of  property  or  a 
tyrannical  government,  could  materially  impair  the  prosperity  of 
the  industrious  classes.  I  might,  with  Sismondi,  insist  more  strongly 
on  the  case  of  ancient  Italy,  especially  Latium,  that  Campagna 
which  then  swarmed  with  inhabitants  in  the  very  regions  which  under 
a  contrary  regime  have  become  uninhabitable  from  malaria.  But 
I  prefer  taking  the  evidence  of  the  same  writer  on  things  known 
to  him  by  personal  observation. 

'*  It  is  especially  Switzerland,"  says  M.  de  Sismondi,  ^'  which 
should  be  traversed  and  studied  to  judge  of  the  happiness  of  peasant 
proprietors.  It  is  from  Switzerland  we  learn  that  agriculture  prac- 
tised by  the  very  persons  who  enjoy  its  fruits,  suffices  to  procure 
great  comfort  for  a  very  numerous  population  ;  a  great  independence 
of  character,  arising  from  independence  of  position ;  a  great  com- 
merce of  consumption,  the  result  of  the  easy  circumstances  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  even  in  a  coimtry  whose  climate  is  rude,  whose  soil  is  but 
moderately  fertile,  and  where  late  frosts  and  inconstancy  of  seasons 
often  bUght  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
without  admiration  those  timber  houses  of  the  poorest  peasant,  so 
vast,  so  well  closed  in,  so  covered  with  carvings.  In  the  interior, 
spacious  corridors  separate  the  different  chambers  of  the  numerous 
family ;  each  chamber  has  but  one  bed,  which  is  abundantly  furnished 

^  [Substituted  in  the  7th  ed.  (1871)  for  "wherever  free  from  the  ourae  of 
slavery."! 
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means  to  get  out  of  doors,  they  are  always  finding  something  to  do. 
They  carry  out  their  manure  to  their  lands  while  the  frost  is  in  them. 
If  there  is  not  frost,  they  are  busy  cleaning  ditches  and  felling  old 
fruit  trees,  or  such  as  do  not  bear  well.  Such  of  them  as  are  too 
poor  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood,  find  plenty  of  work  in  ascend- 
ing into  the  mountainous  woods,  and  bringing  thence  fuel.  It 
would  astonish  the  English  common  people  to  see  the  intense  labour 
with  which  the  Germans  earn  their  firewood.  In  the  depths  of 
frost  and  snow,  go  into  any  of  their  hilb  and  woods,  and  there  you 
will  find  them  hacking  up  stumps,  cutting  ofE  branches,  and  gather- 
ing, by  all  means  which  the  official  wood-poUce  will  allow,  boughs, 
stakes,  and  pieces  of  wood,  which  they  convey  home  with  the  most 
incredible  toil  and  patience."  *  After  a  description  of  their  careful 
and  laborious  vineyard  culture,  he  continues,t  "  In  England,  with 
its  great  quantity  of  grass  lands,  and  its  large  farms,  so  soon  as  the 
grain  is  in,  and  the  fields  are  shut  up  for  hay  grass,  the  country 
seems  in  a  comparative  state  of  rest  and  quiet.  But  here  they  are 
everjrwhere,  and  for  ever,  hoeing  and  mowing,  planting  and  cutting, 
weeding  and  gathering.  They  have  a  succession  of  crops  like  a 
market-gardener.  They  have  their  carrots,  poppi^,  hemp,  flax, 
saintfoin,  lucerne,  rape,  colewort,  cabbage,  rotabaga,  black  turnips, 
Swedish  and  white  turnips,  teazels,  Jenisalem  artichokes,  mangel- 
wurzel,  parsnips,  kidney-beans,  field  beans,  and  peas,  vetches, 
Indian  com,  buckwheat,  madder  for  the  manufacturer,  potatoes, 
their  great  crop  of  tobacco,  millet — all,  or  the  greater  part,  under  the 
family  management,  in  their  own  family  allotments.  They  have 
had  these  things  first  to  sow,  many  of  them  to  transplant,  to  hoe, 
to  weed,  to  clear  of  insects,  to  top  ;  many  of  them  to  mow  and 
gather  in  successive  crops.  They  have  their  water-meadows,  of 
which  kind  almost  all  their  meadows  are,  to  flood,  to  mow,  and 
reflood  ;  watercourses  to  reopen  and  to  make  anew :  their  early 
fruits  to  gather,  to  bring  to  market  with  their  green  crops  of  vege- 
tables ;  their  cattle,  sheep,  calves,  foals,  most  of  them  prisoners, 
and  poultry  to  look  after ;  their  vines,  as  they  shoot  rampantly  in 
the  summer  heat,  to  prune,  and  thin  out  the  leaves  when  they  are  too 
thick  :  and  anv  one  may  imagine  what  a  scene  of  incessant  labour 
it  is." 

This  interesting  sketch,  to  the  general  truth  of   which    any 
observant  traveller  in  that  highly  cultivated  and  populous  region 

♦  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Germany,  p.  44. 
t  Ibid.  p.  50. 
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of  the  farm  yards.  The  grass  is  so  free  from  weeds  that  the  Saxon 
meadows  reminded  me  more  of  English  lawns  than  of  anything  else 
I  had  seen.  The  peasants  endeavour  to  outstrip  one  another  in 
the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  produce,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  their  respective  portions. 
All  the  little  proprietors  are  eager  to  find  out  how  to  farm  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  results  :  they  diligently  seek  after  improve- 
ments ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  agricultural  schools  in  order 
to  fit  them  to  assist  their  fathers  ;  and  each  proprietor  soon  adopts 
a  new  improvement  introduced  by  any  of  his  neighbours."*  If 
this  be  not  overstated,  it  denotes  a  state  of  intelligence  very  different 
not  only  from  that  of  English  labourers  but  of  English  farmers. 

Mr.  Kay's  book,  published  in  1850,  contains  a  mass  of  evidence 
gathered  from  observation  and  inquiries  in  many  different  parts 
of  Europe,  togetiier  with  attestations  from  many  distinguished 
writers,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  peasant  properties.  Among 
the  testimonies  which  he  cites  respecting  their  effect  on  agriculture, 
I  select  the  following. 

*'  Reichensperger,  himself  an  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  Prussia 
where  the  land  is  the  most  subdivided,  has  published  a  long  and 
very  elaborate  work  to  show  the  admirable  consequences  of  a 
system  of  freeholds  in  land.  He  expresses  a  very  decided  opinion  that 
not  only  are  the  gross  products  of  any  given  number  of  acres  held 
and  cultivated  by  small  or  peasant  proprietors  greater  than  the 
gross  products  of  an  equal  number  of  acres  held  by  a  few  great 
proprietors,  and  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  but  that  the  net 
products  of  the  former,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, are  also  greater  than  the  net  products  of  the  latter.  .  .  •  He 
mentions  one  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  fertiUty  of  the 
land  in  countries  where  the  properties  are  small  must  be  rapidly 
increasing.  He  says  that  the  price  of  the  land  which  is  divided 
into  small  propeities  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  provinces  is  much 
higher,  and  has  been  rising  much  more  rapidly,  than  the  price 
of  land  on  the  great  estates.  He  and  Professor  Rau  both  say  that 
this  rise  in  the  price  of  the  small  estates  would  have  ruined  the 
more  recent  purchasers,  unless  the  productiveness  of  the  small 
estates  had  increased  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion ;  and  as 
the  smaU  proprietors  have  been  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 

*  The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe  ; 
showing  the  results  of  the  Primary  Schools,  and  of  the  division  of  Landed  Property 
in  Foreign  Countries,  By  Joseph  Kay,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  lat« 
Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.     VoL  i.  pp.  138-40. 
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the  rent  or  the  interest  of  purchase-money,  wear  and  tear  of  imple- 
ments, extra  manure,  and  clothes  for  the  family.  But  these  acres 
are  the  most  profitable  on  the  farm,  for  the  hemp,  flax,  and  colza 
are  included ;  and  by  having  another  acre  in  clover  and  roots, 
a  second  cow  can  be  kept,  and  its  produce  sold.  We  have,  therefore, 
a  solution  of  the  problem,  how  a  family  can  live  and  thrive  on  six 
acres  of  moderate  land."  After  showing  by  calculation  that  this 
extent  of  land  can  be  cultivated  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the 
family  without  any  aid  from  hired  labour,  the  writer  continues, 
^'  In  a  farm  of  ten  acres  entirely  cultivated  by  the  spade,  the  addition 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  to  the  members  of  the  family  will  render 
all  the  operations  more  easy ;  and  with  horse  and  cart  to  carry  out 
the  manure,  and  bring  home  the  produce,  and  occasionally  draw  the 
harrows,  fifteen  acres  may  be  very  well  cultivated.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
will  be  seen,"  (this  is  the  result  of  some  pages  of  details  and  calcula- 
tions,*) "that  by  spade  husbandry,  an  industrious  man  with  a 
small  capital,  occupying  only  fifteen  acres  of  good  light  land,  may 
not  only  live  and  bring  up  a  family,  paying  a  good  rent,  but  may 
accumulate  a  considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  his  life."  But 
the  indefatigable  industry  by  which  he  accomplishes  this,  and  of 
which  so  large  a  portion  is  expended  not  in  the  mere  cultivation, 
but  in  the  improvement,  for  a  distant  return,  of  the  soil  itself — 
has  that  industry  no  connexion  with  not  paying  rent  ?  Cbuld  it 
exist,  without  presupposing  either  a  virtually  permanent  tenure, 
or  the  certain  prospect,  by  labour  and  economy  on  hired  land,  of 
becoming  one  day  a  landed  proprietor  ? 

As  to  their  mode  of  living,  **  the  Flemish  farmers  and  labourers 
live  much  more  economicailly  than  the  same  class  in  England : 
they  seldom  eat  meat,  except  on  Sundays  and  in  harvest :  butter- 
milk and  potatoes  with  brown  bread  is  their  daily  food."  It  is  on 
this  kind  of  evidence  that  English  travellers,  as  they  hurry  through 
Europe,  pronounce  the  peasantry  of  every  Ckintinental  country 
poor  and  miserable,  its  agricultural  and  social  system  a  failure, 
and  the  English  the  only  regime  under  which  labourers  are  well 
of!.  It  is,  truly  enough,  the  only  regime  under  which  labourers, 
whether  well  ofi  or  not,  never  attempt  to  be  better.  So  little  are 
English  labourers  accustomed  to  consider  it  possible  that  a  labourer 
should  not  spend  all  he  earns,  that  they  habitually  mistake  the  signs 
of  economy  for  those  of  poverty.  Observe  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena. 

*  Flemish  Husbandry,  p.  81. 
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''  Accordingly  they  are  graduaUff  acquiring  capital,  and  their 
great  ambition  is  to  have  land  of  their  own.  They  eagerly  seize 
every  opportunity  of  purchaaing  a  small  farm,  and  the  price  is  so 
rais^  by  competition,  that  land  pays  httle  more  than  two  per  cent 
interest  for  the  purchase  money.  Large  properties  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  are  divided  into  small  portions,  which  sell  at  a  high  rate. 
But  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  population  is  continually  increas- 
ing, being  rather  diffused  through  the  masses  than  accumulated  in 
individuals." 

With  facts  like  these,  known  and  accessible,  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  to  find  the  case  of  Flanders  referred  to  not  in  recommen- 
dation of  peasant  properties,  but  as  a  warning  against  them ;  on 
no  better  ground  than  a  presumptive  excess  of  population,  inferred 
from  the  distress  which  existed  among  the  peasantry  of  Brabant 
and  East  Flanders  in  the  disastrous  year  18467-47.  The  evidence 
which  I  have  cited  from  a  writer  conversant  with  the  subject,  and 
having  no  economical  theory  to  support,  shows  that  the  distress, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  severity,  arose  from  no  insufficiency 
in  these  little  properties  to  supply  abundantly,  in  any  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  wants  of  all  whom  they  have  to  maintain.  It 
arose  from  the  essential  condition  to  which  those  are  subject  who 
employ  land  of  their  own  in  growing  their  own  food,  namely,  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  must  be  borne  by  themselves,  and 
cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  large  farmers,  be  shifted  from  them  to  the 
consumer.  When  we  remember  the  season  of  1846,  a  partial  failure 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  an  almost  total  one  of  the  potato,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  so  unusual  a  calamity  the  produce  of  six  acres,  half  of 
them  sown  with  flax,  hemp,  or  oil  seeds,  should  fall  short  of  a  year's 
provision  for  a  family.  But  we  are  not  to  contrast  the  distressed 
Flemish  peasant  with  an  English  capitalist  who  farms  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  If  the  peasant  were  an  Englishman,  he  would  not 
be  that  capitalist,  but  a  day  labourer  under  a  capitalist.  And  is 
there  no  distress,  in  times  of  dearth,  among  day  labourers  ?  Was 
there  none,  that  year,  in  countries  where  small  proprietors  and  small 
farmers  are  unknown  ?  I  am  aware  of  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  distress  was  greater  in  Belgium,  than  corresponds  to  the 
proportional  extent  of  the  failure  of  crops  compared  with  other 
countries.* 

*  [1849]  As  mnoh  of  the  distress  lately  oomplained  of  in  Belgium,  as 
partakes  in  any  degree  of  a  permanent  character,  appears  to  be  almost  confined 
to  the  portion  of  the  population  who  carry  on  manufacturing  labour,  either  by 
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§  6.^    The   evidence   of   the   beneficial   operation   of   peasant 
properties  in  the  Channel  Islands  is   of  so  decisive   a  character, 
that  I  cannot  help  adding  to  the  numerous  citations  already  made, 
part  of  a  description  of  the  economical  condition  of  those  islands, 
by  a  writer  who  combines  personal  observation  with  an  attentive 
study  of  the  information  afforded  by  others.    Mr.  William  Thornton, 
in  his  Plea  for  Peasant  ProprietorSy  a  book  which,  by  the  excellence 
both  of  its  materiab  and  of  its  execution,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standard  work  on  that  side  of  the  question,  speaks  of  the  island 
of  Guernsey  in  the  following  terms  :  '^  Not  even  in  England  is  nearly 
so  large  a  quantity  of  produce  sent  to  market  from  a  tract  of  such 
limited  extent.     This  of  itself  might  prove  that  the  cultivators  must 
be  far  removed  above  poverty,  for  being  absolute  owners  of  all  the 
produce  raised  by  them,  they  of  course  sell  only  what  they  do  not 
themselves  require.    But  the  satisfactoriness  of  their  condition  is 
apparent  to  every  observer.      ^  The  happiest  commiuiity,'  says  Mr. 
Hill,  '  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found 
in  this  little  island  of  Guernsey.'     *  No  matter,'  says  Sir  George 
Head,  ^  to  what  point  the  traveller  may  choose  to  bend  his  way, 
comfort  everywhere  prevails.'      What  most  surprises  the  English 
visitor  in  his  first  walk  or  drive  beyond  the  bounds  of  St.  Peter's 
Port  is  the  appearance  of  the  habitations  with  which  the  landscape 
is  thickly  studded.    Many  of  them  are  such  as  in  his  own  country 
would  belong  to  persons  of  middle  rank  ;  but  he  is  puzzled  to  guess 
what  sort  of  people  live  in  the  other,  which,  though  in  general  not 
large  enough  for  farmers,  are  almost  invariably  much  too  good  in 
every  respect  for  day  labourers.  .  •  .  Literally,  in  the  whole  island, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  there  is  not  one  so 
mean  as  to  be  Ukened  to  the  ordinary  habitation  of  an   English 
farm  labourer.  .  .  .  '  Look,'  says  a  late  BailifE  of  Guernsey,  Mr. 
De  L'Isle  Brock,  '  at  the  hovels  of  the  English,  and  compare  them 
with   the  cottages   of  our  peasantry.'  .  .  .    Beggars  are  utterly 
unknown.   .  .   .    Pauperism,   able-bodied   pauperism   at  least,  is 

itself  or  in  conjunction  with  agricultural ;  and  to  be  occasioned  by  a  diminished 
demand  for  Belgic  manufactures. 

To  the  preceding  testimonies  respecting  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium, 
may  be  added  the  following  from  Niebuhr,  respecting  the  Roman  Campagna. 
In  a  letter  from  Tivoli,  he  says,  "  Wherever  you  find  hereditary  farmers,  or 
small  proprietors,  there  you  also  find  industry  and  honesty.  I  believe  that  a 
man  who  would  employ  a  large  fortune  in  establishing  small  freeholds  might 
put  an  end  to  robbery  in  the  mountain  districts." — Life  and  LeUers  o/Ni^mhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

^  [This  section  was  added  to  the  2nd  ed.  (1849).] 
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properties  are  generally  drawn  ;  it  is  in  France  that  the  system  is 
so  often  asserted  to  have  brought  forth  its  fruit  in  the  most  wretched 
possible  agriculture,  and  to  be  rapidly  reducing,  if  not  to  have  already 
reduced  the  peasantry,  by  subdivision  of  land,  to  the  verge  of 
starvation.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  general  prevalence  of 
impressions  so  much  the  reverse  of  truth.  The  agriculture  of  France 
was  wretched  and  the  peasantry  in  great  indigence  before  the  Revo- 
lution. At  that  time  they  were  not,  so  universally  as  at  present, 
landed  proprietors.  There  were,  however,  considerable  districts 
of  France  where  the  land,  even  then;  was  to  a  great  extent  the  pro- 
perty of  the  peasantry,  and  among  these  were  many  of  the  most 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  general  bad  agriculture  and  to  the 
general  poverty.  An  authority,  on  this  point,  not  to  be  disputed, 
is  Arthur  Young,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  small  farms,  the  cory- 
phaeus of  the  modem  English  school  of  agriculturists ;  who  yet, 
travelling  over  nearly  the  whole  of  France  in  1787,  1788,  and  1789, 
when  he  finds  remarkable  excellence  of  cultivation,  never  hedtates 
to  ascribe  it  to  peasant  property.  "  Leaving  Sauve,"  says  he,* 
''  I  was  much  struck  with  a  large  tract  of  land,  seemingly  nothing  but 
huge  rocks ;  yet  most  of  it  enclosed  and  planted  with  the  most 
industrious  attention.  Every  man  has  an  ohve,  a  mulberry,  an 
almond,  or  a  peach  tree,  and  vines  scattered  among  them ;  so  that 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  oddest  mixture  of  these  plants 
and  bulging  rocks,  that  can  be  conceived.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
village  deserve  encouragement  for  their  industry  ;  and  if  I  were  a 
French  minister  they  should  have  it.  They  would  soon  turn  all 
the  deserts  around  them  into  gardens.  Such  a  knot  of  active 
husbandmen,  who  turn  their  rocks  into  scenes  of  fertility,  because 
I  suppose  their  oum,  would  do  the  same  by  the  wastes,  if  animated  by 
the  same  omnipotent  principle."  Again :  f  '*  Walk  to  Rossendal," 
(near  Dunkirk)  "  where  M.  le  Brun  has  an  improvement  on  the 
Dunes,  which  he  very  obligingly  showed  me.  Between  the  town  and 
that  place  is  a  great  number  of  neat  little  houses,  built  each  with  its 
garden,  and  one  or  two  fields  enclosed,  of  most  wretched  blowing 
dune  sand,  naturally  as  white  as  snow,  but  improved  by  industry. 
The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  to  gold."  And  again  :  J  **  Going  out 
of  Gauge,  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  far  the  greatest  exertion  in 

♦  Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,  vol  i.  p.  50.     [In  the  edition  of  a 
portion  of  the  work  by  Miss  Betham- Edwards,  p.  53.] 
t  Ibid.  p.  88  [ed.  Betham- Edwards,  p.  109]. 
{  Ibid.  p.  51  [ed.  Betham-£d wards,  p.  54]. 
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He  frequently  notices  the  excellence  of  the  agriculture  of  French 
Flanders,  where  the  farms  ''  are  all  small,  and  much  in  the  hands  of 
little  proprietors."  *  In  the  Pays  de  Caux,  also  a  country  of  small 
properties,  the  agriculture  was  miserable  ;  of  which  his  explanation 
was  that  it  ''is  a  manufacturing  country,  and  farming  is  but  a 
secondary  pursuit  to  the  cotton  fabric,  which  spreads  over  the  whole 
of  it."  t  The  same  district  is  still  a  seat  of  manufactures^  and  a 
country  of  small  proprietors,  and  is  now,  whether  we  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  or  from  the  official  returns,  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  in  France.  In  **  Flanders,  Alsace,  and  part  of  Artois,  as 
well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  France  possesses  a  husbandry 
equal  to  our  own."  %  Those  countries,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Quercy,  "  are  cultivated  more  like  gardens  than  farms.  Perhaps 
they  are  too  much  Hke  gardens,  from  the  smallness  of  properties."  § 
In  those  districts  the  admirable  rotation  of  crops,  so  long  practised 
in  Italy,  but  at  that  time  generally  neglected  in  France,  was  already 
universal.  *'  The  rapid  succession  of  crops,  the  harvest  of  one  being 
but  the  signal  of  sowing  immediately  for  a  second,"  (the  same  fact 
which  strikes  all  observers  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine)  *'  can  scarcely 
be  carried  to  greater  perfection  :  and  this  is  a  point,  perhaps,  of  all 
others  the  most  essential  to  good  husbandry,  when  such  crops  are 
so  justly  distributed  as  we  generally  find  them  in  these  provinces ; 
cleaning  and  ameliorating  ones  being  made  the  preparation  for  such 
as  foul  and  exhaust." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Arthur  Young's  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  peasant  properties  is  uniformly  favourable.  In 
Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  elsewhere,  he  finds  the  agriculture  bad, 
and  the  small  proprietors  very  miserable,  in  consequence,  as  he  says, 
of  the  extreme  subdivision  of  the  land.  His  opinion  is  thus  summed 
up  :  II  '*  Before  I  travelled,  I  conceived  that  small  farms,  in  property, 
were  very  susceptible  of  good  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  occupier  of 
such,  having  no  rent  to  pay,  might  be  sufficiently  at  his  ease  to  work 
improvements,  and  carry  on  a  vigorous  husbandry ;  but  what  I 
have  seen  in  France,  has  greatly  lessened  my  good  opinion  of  them. 
In  Flanders,  I  saw  excellent  husbandry  on  properties  of  30  to  100 
acres ;  but  we  seldom  find  here  such  small  patches  of  property  as 
are  common  in  other  provinces.  In  Alsace,  and  on  the  Garonne, 
that  is,  on  soils  of  such  exuberant  fertility  as  to  demand  no  exertions, 
some  small  properties  also  are  well  cultivated.     In  B^am,  I  passed 

♦  Young,  vol.  i.  pp.  322-4.  t  Ibid.  p.  325. 

t  Ibid.  p.  357.  §  Ibid.  p.  364.  i|  Ibid.  p.  412. 
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conditional  on  their  not  being  too  much  subdivided ;  that 
their  not  being  required  to  maintain  too  many  persons,  in  prop 
to  the  produce  that  can  be  raised  from  them  by  those  persons, 
question  resolves  itself,  like  most  questions  respecting  the  con 
of  the  labouring  classes,  into  one  of  population.  Are  small  p 
ties  a  stimulus  to  undue  multiplication,  or  a  check  to  it  ? 
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population,  many  of  the  anxieties  which  have  not  an  invigorating 
efiect  on  the  mind,  and  none  of  those  which  have.  The  position 
of  the  peasant  proprietor  of  Continental  Europe  is  the  reverse. 
From  the  anxiety  which  chills  and  paralyses — the  uncertainty  of 
having  food  to  eat — few  persons  are  more  exempt :  it  requires  as 
rare  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  the  potato  failure  combined 
with  an  universal  bad  harvest,  to  bring  him  within  reach  of  that 
danger.  His  anxieties  are  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  more  and 
less ;  his  cares  are  that  he  takes  his  fair  share  of  the  business  of 
life ;  that  he  is  a  free  human  being,  and  not  perpetually  a  child, 
which  seems  to  be  the  approved  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
according  to  the  prevailing  philanthropy.  He  is  no  longer  a  being 
of  a  different  order  from  the  middle  classes ;  he  has  pursuits  and 
objects  hke  those  which  occupy  them,  and  give  to  their  intellects 
the  greatest  part  of  such  cultivation  as  they  receive.  If  there  is  a 
first  principle  in  intellectual  education,  it  is  this — that  the  discipline 
which  does  good  to  the  mind  is  that  in  which  the  mind  is  active, 
not  that  in  which  it  is  passive.  The  secret  for  developing  the 
faculties  is  to  give  them  much  to  do,  and  much  inducement  to  do  it. 
This  detracts  nothing  from  the  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of 
other  kinds  of  mental  cultivation.  The  possession  of  property 
will  not  prevent  the  peasant  from  being  coaise,  selfish,  and  narrow- 
minded.  These  things  depend  on  other  influences  and  other  kinds 
of  instruction.  But  this  great  stimulus  to  one  kind  of  mental 
activity  in  no  way  impedes  any  other  means  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  by  cultivating  the  habit  of  turning  to 
practical  use  every  fragment  of  knowledge  acquired,  it  helps  to 
render  that  schooling  and  reading  fruitful,  which  without  some  such 
auxiliary  influence  are  in  too  many  cases  like  seed  thrown  on  a  rock. 

3  3.  It  is  not  on  the  intelligence  alone  that  the  situation  of  a 
peasant  proprietor  exercises  an  improving  influence.  It  is  no 
less  propitious  to  the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance,  and 
self-control.  Day-labourers,  where  the  labouring  class  mainly 
consists  of  them,  are  usually  improvident :  they  spend  carelessly 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  means,  and  let  the  future  shift  for  itself. 
This  is  so  notorious,  that  many  persons  strongly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  t^e  labouring  classes,  hold  it  as  a  fixed  opinion  that  an 
increase  of  wages  would  do  them  little  good,  unless  accompanied 
by  at  least  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
The  tendency  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  of  those  who  hope  to 
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Mr.  M'Culloch'B  opinion  is  well  known.  Mr.  Jones  affirms,'^  that  a 
''  peasant  population  raising  their  own  wages  from  the  soil,  and 
consuming  them  in  kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very  feebly  by 
internal  checks,  or  by  motives  disposing  them  to  restraint.  The 
consequence  is,  that  unless  some  external  cause,  quite  independent 
of  their  will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to  slacken  their  rate 
of  increase,  they  will,  in  a  limited  territory,  very  rapidly  approach 
a  state  of  want  and  penury,  and  will  be  stcjpped  at  last  only  by  the 
physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence."  He  elsewhere  f 
speaks  of  such  a  peasantry  as  ^'  exactly  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  animal  disposition  to  increase  their  numbers  is  checked  by  the 
fewest  of  those  balancing  motives  and  desires  which  regulate  the 
increase  of  superior  ranks  or  more  civiHzed  people."  The  *'  causes  of 
this  peculiarity,"  Mr.  Jones  promised  to  point  out  in  a  subsequent 
work,  which  never  made  its  appearance.  I  am  totally  unable  to  con- 
jecture from  what  theory  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  motives  which 
influence  human  conduct,  he  would  have  derived  them.  Arthur 
Young  assumes  the  same  ''  pecuUarity,"  as  a  fact ;  but,  though  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  quaUfying  his  opinions,  he  does  not  push  his 
doctrine  to  so  violent  an  extreme  as  Mr.  Jones  ;  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  himself  testified  to  various  instances  in  which  peasant  popula- 
tions such  as  Mr.  Jones  speaks  of,  were  not  tending  to  "  a  state  of 
want  and  penury,"  and  were  in  no  danger  whatever  of  coming  into 
contact  with  "  physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence." 

That  there  shoidd  be  discrepancy  of  experience  on  this  matter, 
is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.  Whether  the  labouring  people  live 
by  land  or  by  wages,  they  have  always  hitherto  multiplied  up  to  the 
Umit  set  by  their  habitual  standard  of  comfort.  When  that  standard 
was  low,  not  exceeding  a  scanty  subsistence,  the  size  of  properties, 
as  well  as  the  rate  of  wages,  has  been  kept  down  to  what  would 
barely  support  hfe.  Extremely  low  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  for 
subsistence,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  peasant  properties  ;  and 
if  a  people  have  always  been  used  to  poverty,  and  habit  has  recon- 
ciled them  to  it,  there  will  be  over-population,  and  excessive  sub- 
division of  land.  But  this  is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  true  question  is, 
supposing  a  peasantry  to  possess  land  not  insufficient  but  sufficient 
for  their  comfortable  support,  are  they  more,  or  less,  likely  to  fall 
from  this  state  of  comfort  through  improvident  multiplication, 
than  if  they  were  living  in  an  equally  comfortable  manner  as  hired 

*  EsMy  on  the  DistribtUion  of  WeaUh,  p.  146.     [Peasant  Rents,  p.  132.] 
t  Ibid.  p.  68.     [Peasant  Bents,  p.  69.] 
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vast  extent  of  nataral  pasture,  divides  it  among  his  sons,  and  they 
turn  it  into  fields  and  meadows ;  bis  sons  divide  it  among  their  sons, 
who  abolish  fallows :  each  impiovement  in  agricultural  knowledge 
admits  of  another  step  in  the  subdivision  of  property.  But  there 
is  no  danger  lest  the  proprietor  should  bring  up  his  children  to  make 
beggars  of  them.  He  knows  exactly  what  inheritance  he  has  to 
leave  them ;  he  knows  that  the  law  will  divide  it  equally  among 
them ;  he  sees  the  limit  beyond  which  this  division  would  make 
them  descend  from  the  rank  which  he  has  himself  filled,  and  a  just 
family  pride,  common  to  the  peasant  and  to  the  nobleman,  makes 
him  abstain  from  summoning  into  life  children  for  whom  he  cannot 
properly  provide.  If  more  are  bom,  at  least  they  do  not  many,  or 
they  agree  among  themselves  which  of  several  brothers  shall  per- 
petuate the  family.  It  is  not  foimd  that  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  the 
patrimonies  of  the  peasants  are  ever  so  divided  as  to  reduce  them 
below  an  honourable  competence;  though  the  habit  of  foreign 
service,  by  opening  to  the  children  a  career  indefinite  and  uncal- 
culable,  sometimes  calls  forth  a  super-abundant  population."  * 

There  is  similar  testimony  respecting  Norway.  Though  there  is 
no  law  or  custom  of  primogeniture,  and  no  manufactures  to  take  of! 
a  surplus  population,  the  subdivision  of  property  is  not  carried  to  an 
injurious  extent.  '*  The  division  of  the  land  among  children," 
says  Mr.  Laing,t  "  appears  not^  during  the  thousand  years  it  has 
been  in  operation,  to  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  landed 
properties  to  the  minimum  siee  that  will  barely  support  human 
existence.  I  have  counted  from  five-and-twenty  to  forty  cows 
upon  farms,  and  that  in  a  country  in  which  the  fanner  must,  for  at 
least  seven  months  in  the  year,  have  winter  provender  and  houses 
provided  for  all  the  cattle.  It  is  evident  that  some  cause  or  other, 
operating  on  aggregation  of  landed  property,  counteracts  the  divid- 
ing efEects  of  partition  among  children.  That  cause  can  be  no 
other  than  what  I  have  long  conjectured  would  be  effective  in  such 
a  social  arrangement ;  viz.  that  in  a  country  where  land  is  held,  not 
in  tenancy  merely,  as  in  Ireland,  but  in  full  ownership,  its  aggrega- 
tion by  the  deaths  of  co-heirs,  and  by  the  marriages  of  the  female 
heirs  among  the  body  of  landholders,  will  balance  its  subdivision 
by  the  equal  succession  of  children.  The  whole  mass  of  property 
will,  I  conceive,  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  society  to  consist  of  as 
many  estates  of  the  class  of  lOOOL,  as  many  of  lOOf.,  as  many  of  10/., 
a  year,  at  one  period  as  another."    That  this  should  happen,  supposes 

*  Nouveaux  Principes,  Book  iii.  oh.  3.        f  Mesidence  in  Norway,  p.  18. 
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Ostend,*  "  farmers'  sons  and  those  who  have  the  means  to  become 
farmers  will  delay  their  marriage  until  they  get  possession  of  a 
farm."  Once  a  farmer,  the  next  object  is  to  become  a  proprietor. 
"  The  first  thing  a  Dane  does  with  his  savings,"  says  Mr.  Browne, 
the  Consul  at  Copenhagen  ,t  '*  is  to  purchase  a  clock,  then  a  horse 
and  cow,  which  he  hires  out,  and  which  pays  a  good  interest.  Then 
his  ambition  is  to  become  a  petty  proprietor,  and  this  class  of 
persons  is  better  ofi  than  any  in  Denmark.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no 
people  in  any  country  who  have  more  easily  within  their  reach  all 
that  is  really  necessary  for  life  than  this  class,  which  is  very  large  in 
comparison  with  that  of  labourers." 

But  the  experience  which  most  decidedly  contradicts  the  asserted 
tendency  of  peasant  proprietorship  to  produce  excess  of  population, 
is  the  case  of  France.  In  that  ox)untry  the  experiment  is  not  tried 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
properties  being  too  small.  The  number  of  landed  proprietors  in 
France  is  not  exactlv  ascertained,  but  on  no  estimate  does  it  fall 
much  short  of  five  millions  ;  which,  on  the  lowest  calculation  of  the 
number  of  persons  of  a  family  (and  for  France  it  ought  to  be  a  low 
calculation),  shows  much  more  than  half  the  population  as  either 
possessing,  or  entitled  to  inherit,  landed  property.  A  majority  of 
the  properties  are  so  small  as  not  to  afford  a  subsistence  to  the  pro- 
prietors, of  whom,  according  to  some  computations,  as  many  as 
three  millions  are  obUged  to  eke  out  their  means  of  support  either 
by  working  for  hire,  or  by  taking  additional  land,  generally  on 
metayer  tenure.  When  the  property  possessed  is  not  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  possessor  from  dependence  on  wages,  the  condition  of  a 
proprietor  loses  much  of  its  characteristic  efficacy  as  a  check  to 
over-population  :  and  if  the  prediction  so  often  made  in  England 
had  been  realized,  and  France  had  become  a  "  pauper  warren,"  the 
experiment  would  have  proved  nothing  against  the  tendencies  of 
the  same  system  of  agricultural  economy  in  other  circumstances. 
But  what  is  the  fact  ?     That  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  French 

of  food  and  clothing  per  head  of  the  population,  from  which  he  justly  infers  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  productiveness  of  agricultiire,  continues :  ••  The 
division  of  estates  has,  since  1831,  proceeded  more  and  more  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  now  many  more  small  independent  proprietors  than 
formerly.  Yet,  however  many  complaints  of  pauperism  are  heard  among  the 
dependent  labourers,  we  never  hear  it  complained  that  pauperism  is  increasing 
among  the  peasant  proprietors." — Kay,  i.  262-6. 

*  In  a  communication  to  the  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Enquiry,  p.  C40 
of  their  Foreign  Communications,  Appendix  F  to  their  First  Report. 

t  Ibid.  268. 
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population  is  the  slowest  in  Europe.    During  the  generation  which 

the  Revolution  raised  from  the  extreme  of  hopeless  wretchedness  to 

sadden  abuuudanoe,  a  great  increase  of  popuktion  took  place.    But 

a  generation  has  grown  up,  which,  having  been  bom  in  improved 

ciictimstances,  has  not  learnt  to  be  miserable ;  and  upon  them  the 

spiiit  of  thrift  operates  most  conspicuously,  in  keeping  the  increase 

of  population  within  the  increase  of  national  wealth.    In  a  table 

drawn  up  by  Ptofessor  Rau,"**  of  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  the 

*  The  following  is  the  table  (see  p.  168  of  the  Belgian  translation  of  Mr. 
R&u's  large  work) : 


England 

1811-21 

»t       .      •      • 

1821-31 

Austria  (Rohrer) 

.     . 

Prussia  . 

1816-27 

»»       ... 

1820-30 

»*       ... 

1821-31 

Netherlands 

1821-28 

Per  oent. 
.     .     1821-31   .      .1-30 
.      .      1815-30  .      .   115 
1820-30  (Heunisch)    113 
.      .     1814-28  .     .    108 
.      .     1814-24  .      .   0-83 
.    1817-27  (Mathieu)  0-63 
and  more  recently  (Moreau   de 
Jonnte) 0'55 


Scotland 

Saxony 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Naples 

France 


Par  oent. 
Uoited  States  .  1820-30  .  .  2-92 
Hungary  (according  to  Rohrer)  2*40 

1-78 

1-60 

1-30 

1-54 

1-37 

1-27 

1-28 

But  the  number  given  by  Moreau  de  Jennys,  he  adds,  is  not  entitled  to 
implicit  confidence. 

The  following  table  given  by  M.  Quetelet  {Sur  F  Homme  ei  le  DSvdoppement 
de  ses  FaetUUs,  vol.  i.  ch.  7)  also  on  the  authority  of  Rau,  contains  additional 
matter,  and  differs  in  some  items  from  the  preceding,  probably  from  the  author^s 
having  taken,  in  those  cases,  an  average  of  different  years  : 

Per  cent.  Per  oent. 

Rhenish  Prussia  .  1*33 
Austria  .  .  .1*30 
Bavaria  .  .  .  1*08 
Netherlands     .      .  0*94 

A  very  carefully  prepared  statement,  by  M.  Legoyt,  in  the  Journal  dee 
Economieies  for  May  1847,  which  brings  up  the  results  for  France  to  the  census 
of  the  preceding  year  1846,  is  summed  up  in  the  following  table  : 


Ireland      .      , 

.      .  2*46 

Hungary    . 

.     .  2*40 

Spain   .     .      , 

.      .   1-66 

England    . 

.      .   1*65 

Per  cent. 

Naples .      . 

.      .  0*83 

France. 

.     .  0*63 

Sweden 

.      .  0*68 

Lombardy . 

.     .  0*45 

According 
to  the 
oenaos. 

Aocordingto 

the  ezoets 

of  births  over 

deaths. 

According 
to  the 
cenrae. 

According  to 

theexoen 

of  birthfl  over 

deaths. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Sweden 

0-83 

1*14 

Wurtemburg  . 

OOl 

1*00 

Norway 

1-36 

1*30 

Holland     . 

0*90 

1*03 

l>enmark   . 

•   • 

0-95 

Belgium     . 

•  • 

0*76 

Russia.     . 

•   • 

0  61 

Sardinia     . 

1*08 

■  • 

Austria 

0*85 

0*90 

Great    Britain 

[l*96 

Prussia 

1*84 

1*18 

(exclusive 

1-00 

Saxony 

.   1      1-45 

0-90 

1           of  Ireland) 

Hanover    . 

1 
.J 

0*85 

France  . 

0*68 

0*50 

Bavaria 

. . 

0*71 

United  States. 

3*27 

»  • 
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populations  of  various  countries,  that  of  France,  from  1817  to  1827, 
is  stated  at  -fi^  per  cent,  that  of  England  during  a  similar  decennial 
period  being  1^^  annually,  and  that  of  the  United  States  nearly  3. 
According  to  the  official  returns  as  analysed  by  M.  Legoyt,*  the 
increase  of  the  population,  which  from  1801  to  1806  was  at  the  rate 
of  r28  per  cent  annually,  averaged  only  Q'H  per  cent  from  1806  to 
1831 ;  ^  from  1831  toJl836  it  averaged  0*60  per  cent ;  from  1^36  to 
1841,  0-41  per  cent,"  and  from  1841  to  1846,  0*68  per  centf  ^  At 
the  census  of  1851  the  rate  of  annual  increase  shown  was  only  1*08 
per  cent  in  the  five  years,  or  0*21  annually  ;  and  at  the  census  of 
1856  only  0*71  per  cent  in  five  years,  or  0*14  annually  :  so  that,  in 
the  words  of  M.  de  Lavergne,  "  la*  population  ne  s'accroit  presque 
plus  en  France."  J  Even  this  slow  increase  is  wholly  the  effect  of 
a  diminution  of  deaths ;  the  number  of  births  not  increasing  at 
all,  while  the  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  population  is  constantly 
diminishing.f    This  slow  growth  of  the  numbers  of  the  people,  while 

*  Journal  des  Economistes  for  March  and  May  1847. 

f  M.  Legoyt  is  of  opinion  that  the  population  was  understated  in  1841,  and 
the  increase  between  that  time  and  1846,con8equently  overstated,  and  that  the 
real  increase  during  the  whole  period  wasf something  intermediate  between  the 
last  two  averages,  or  not  much  more  than  one  in  two  hundred. 

*  [This  sentence  was  added  to  the  4th  ed.  (1857).] 

t  Journal  dea  Economiaies  for  February  1847. — ^[1866]  In  the  Journal  for 
January  1865,  M.  Legoyt  gives  some  of  the  numbers  slightly  altered,  and  I 
presume  corrected.  The  series  of  percentages  is  1*28,  0*31,  0*69,  0-60,  0-41, 
0*68,  0*22,  and  0*20.  The  last  census  in  the  table,  that  of  1861,  shows  a  slight 
reaction,  the  percentage,  independently  of  the  newly  acquired  departments, 
being  0*32.  [M.  Emile  Levasseur  {La  Population  Francaise,  1889,  vol.  i  p.  315) 
cites  a  calculation  of  M.  Loua,  according  to  which  the  increase  per  cent  for  the 
territory'which  has  constituted  France  since  1871,  was  for  the  period  1801-1821 
0*56  ;   1821-1841,  0*69  ;   1841-1861,  0*36  ;   1861-1881,  0*27.] 

§  The  following  arc  the  numbers  given  by  M.  Legoyt : 

From  1824  to  1828  "^  annual  number  C  981,914,  being  1  in  32*30  "^  of  the  popu- 

)      of   births        (  )      lation. 

1829  to  1833  „  965,444,     „      1  in  34*00 

1834  to  1838  „  972,993,    „      1  m  34*39 

1839  to  1843  „  970,617,     „      1  in  36*27 

1844  and  1845  „  983.673,     „      1  in  3*5*58 


if 

9* 


In  the  last  two  years  the  births,  according  to  M.  Legoyt,  were  swelled  by 
the  effects  of  a  considerable  immigration.  "  This  diminution  of  births,"  he 
observes,  "  while  there  is  a  constant,  though  not  a  rapid  increase  both  of  popu- 
lation and  of  marriages,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  prudence  and 
forethought  in  families.  It  was  a  foreseen  consequence  of  our  civil  and  social 
institutions,  which,  producing  a  daily  increasing  subdivision  of  fortunes,  both 
landed  andf moveable,  call  forth  in  our  people  the  instincts  of  conservation  and 
of  comfort." 

In  four  departments,  among  which  are  two  of  the  most  thriving  in  Nor. 
mandy,  the  deaths  even  then  exceeded  the  birth8.^1857J  The  census  of  1856 
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Dr.  Rail  testifies  to  a  similar  fact  in  the  case  of  another  cotmtry 
in  which  the  subdivision  of  the  land  is  probably  excessive,  the 
Palatinate.* 

I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  authentic  instance  which  supports 
the  assertion  that  rapid  multiplication  is  promoted  by  peasant 
properties.  Instances  may  undoubtedly  be  cited  of  its  not  being 
prevented  by  them,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  these  is  Belgium ; 
the  prospects  of  which,  in  respect  to  population,  are  at  present  a 
matter  of  considerable  uncertainty. .  Belgium  has  the  most  rapidly 
increasing  population  on  the  Continent ;  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  countxy  require,  as  they  must  soon  do,  that  this 
rapidity  should  be  checked,  there  will  be  a  considerable  strength  of 
existing  habit  to  be  broken  through.  One  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  is  the  great  power  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  Catholic  priesthood,  whose  influence  is  everywhere 
strongly  exerted  against  restraining  population.  As  yet,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indefatigable  industry  and  great 
agricultural  skill  of  the  people  have  rendered  the  existing  rapidity  of 
increase  practically  innocuous ;  the  great  number  of  large  estates 
still  undivided  affording  by  their  gradual  dismemberment  a  resource 
for  the  necessary  augmentation  of  the  gross  produce  ;  Bnd  there  are, 
besides,  many  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  mining  and  coal 
districts,  which  attract  and  employ  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  increase  of  population. 

§  5.    But  even  where  peasant  properties  are  accompanied  by 

articles,  have  materially  diminished.  The  lodging  of  the  labourers  has  also 
improved,  if  not  in  all,  at  least  in  most  of  our  provinces.'' 

M.  de  Lavergne's  estimate  of  the  average  amount  of  a  day's  wages  is 
grounded  on  a  careful  comparison,  in  this  and  in  all  other  economical  points  af 
view,  of  all  the  different  provinces  of  France. 

*  In  bis  little  book  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Palatinate,  already  cited. 
He  says  that  the  daily  wages  of  labour,  which  during  the  last  years  of  the  war 
were  unusually  high,  and  so.  continued  until  1817,  afterwards  sank  to  a  lower 
money-rate,  but  that  the  prices  of  many  commodities  having  fallen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  unequivocally  improved. 
The  food  given  to  farm  labourers  by  their  employers  has  also  greatly  improved 
in  quantity  and  quaUty.  '*  It  is  to-day  considerably  better  than  it  was  about 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  poorer  class  obtained  less  flesh-meat  and  paddings, 
and  no  cheese,  butter,  and  the  like  "  (p.  20).  *'  Such  an  increase  of  wages  " 
(adds  the  Professor),  **  which  must  be  estimated  not  in  money,  but  in  the 
quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  which  the  labourer  is  enabled  to 
procure,  is,  by  univeisal  admission,  a  proof  that  the  mass  of  capital  must  have 
increased."  it  proves  not  only  this,  but  also  that  the  labouring  population 
has  not  increased  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that,  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in 
that  of  France,  the  division  of  the  land,  even  when  exoeesive,  has  been  com- 
patible with  a  strengthening  of  the  prudential  oheoks  to  population. 
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dismembered,  the  more  frequent  do  this  sort  of  arrangements 
become  :  and  as  they  conduce  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  time  will  confirm  them." 

^  **  In  some  places,"  says  M.  de  Lavergne,*  "  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  for  example,  where  the  advantages  of  the  grande. 
culiwre  become  evident,  the  size  of  farms  tends  to  increase,  several 
farms  are  thrown  together  into  one,  and  farmers  enlarge  their 
holdings  by  renting  parceUes  from  a  number  of  different  proprietors. 
Elsewhere  farms,  as  well  as  properties  of  too  great  extent,  tend  to 
division.  Cultivation  spontaneously  finds  out  the  organization 
which  suits  it  best."  It  is  a  striking  fact,  stated  by  the  same  eminent 
writer,t  that  the  departments  which  have  the  greatest  number  of 
small  cotes  fonderes,  are  the  Nord,  the  Somme,  the  Fas  de  Calais, 
the  Seine  Inferieure,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Oise ;  all  of  them  among 
the  richest  and  best  cultivated,  and  the  first-mentioned  of  them 
the  very  richest  and  best  cultivated,  in  France. 

Undue  subdivision,  and  excessive  smallness  of  holdings,  are 
undoubtedly  a  prevalent  evil  in  some  countries  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors, and  particularly  in  parts  of  Germany  and  France.  The 
governments  of  Bavaria  and  Nassau  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  legal  limit  to  subdivision,  and  the  Frussian  Government 
imsucccssfully  proposed  the  same  measure  to  the  Estates  of  its 
Rhenish  Provinces.  But  I  do  not  think  it  will  anywhere  be  foimd 
that  the  petite  culture  is  the  system  of  the  peasants,  and  the  grande 
culture  that  of  the  great  landlords  :  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the 
small  properties  are  divided  among  too  many  proprietors,  I  beheve 
it  to  be  true  that  the  large  properties  also  are  parcelled  out  among 
too  many  farmers,  and  that  the  cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  a 
backward  state  of  capital,  skill,  and  agricultural  enterprise.  There 
is  reason  to  beheve  that  the  subdivision  in  France  is  not  more 
excessive  than  is  accounted  for  by  this  cause ;  that  it  is  diminish- 
ing, not  increasing  ;  and  that  the  terror  expressed  in  some  quarters, 
at  the  progress  of  the  morcellement,  is  one  of  the  most  groundless  of 
real  or  pretended  panics.  { 

*  [This  paragraph  was  added  in  the  6th  ed.  (1862).] 

*'  Economit  Hurale  de  la  France,  p.  455. 
,'t  P.  117.  See,  for  facts  of  a  similar  tendency,  pp.  141,  250,  and  other 
passages  of  the  same  important  treatise :  which,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
abounds  with  evidence  of  the  mischievous  effect  of  subdivision  when  too 
minute,  or  when  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  of  its  products  is  not  suitable 
to  it. 

i  [1852]  Mr.  Laing,  in  his  latest  pubUcation,  Observations  on  the  Social 
and  Political  State  of  the  European  PeofU  in  W-iH  and  1849,  a  book  devoted 
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influences  of  peasant  properties,  I  conceive  it  to  be  established, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  this  form  of  landed 
property  and  an  imperfect  state  of  the  arts  of  production  ;  that  it 
is  favourable  in  quite  as  many  respects  as  it  is  imfavourable,  to  the 
most  eflective  use  of  the  powers  of  the  soil ;  that  no  other  existing 
state  of  agricultural  economy  has  so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the 
industry,  the  inteUigence,  the  frugaUty,  and  prudence  of  the  popula- 
tion,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  so  much  to  discourage  an  improvident 
increase  of  their  numbers  ;  and  that  no  existing  state,  therefore,  is 
on  the  whole  so  favourable  both  to  their  moral  and  their  physical 
welfare.  Compared  with  the  English  system  of  cultivation  by  hired 
labour,  it  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  beneficial  to  the  labouring 
class.*      We  are    not  on    the  present  occasion    called    upon  to 

*  French  history  strikingly  confirms  these  conclusions.  Three  times  during 
the  coarse  of  ages  the  peasantry  have  been  purchasers  of  land ;  and  theso 
times  immediately  preceded  the  three  principal  eras  of  French  agricultural 
prosperity. 

"  In  the  worst  times,"  says  the  historian  Michelet  {Le  Peuple,  Ire  partie, 
oh.  1),  **  the  times  of  universal  poverty,  when  even  the  rich  are  poor  and  obliged 
to  sell,  the  poor  are  enabled  to  buy :  no  other  purchaser  presenting  himself, 
the  peasant  in  rags  arrives  with  his  piece  of  gold,  and  acquires  a  little  bit  of 
land.  Tliese  moments  of  disaster  in  which  the  peasant  was  able  to  buy  land 
at  a  low  price,  have  always  been  followed  by  a  sudden  gush  of  prosperity  which 
people  could  not  account  for.  Towards  1600,  for  example,  when  France,  ex- 
hausted by  Loids  XI.,  seemed  to  be  completing  its  ruin  in  Italy,  the  noblesse 
who  went  to  the  wars  were  obliged  to  sell :  the  land,  passing  into  new 
hands,  suddenly  began  to  flourish  : .  men  begem  to  labour  and  to  build. 
This  happy  moment,  in  the  style  of  courtly  historians,  was  called  ike  y<jod 
Louis  XII. 

"  Unhappily  it  did  not  last  long.  Scarcely  had  the  land  recovered  itself 
when  the  tax-collector  fell  upon  it ;  the  wars  of  religion  followed,  and  seemed 
to  rase  everything  to  the  ground ;  with  horrible  miseries,  dreadful  famines, 
in  which  mothers  devoured  their  children.  Who  would  believe  that  the  country 
recovered  from  this  ?  Scarcely  is  the  war  ended,  when  from  the  devastated 
fields,  and  the  cottages  still  black  with  the  flames,  comes  forth  the  hoard  of 
the  peasant.  He  buys  ;  in  ten  years,  France  wears  a  new  face  ;  in  twenty  or 
thirty,  all  possessions  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  value.  This  moment, 
again  baptized  by  a  royal  name,  is  called  the  good  Henry  IV.  and  the  great 
Richelieu  y 

Of  the  third  era  it  is  needless  again  to  speak :  it  was  that  of  the 
Revolution. 

Whoever  would  study  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  may  compare  theso  historic 
periods,  characterized  by  the  dismemberment  of  large  and  the  construction  of 
small  properties,  with  the  wide-spread  national  suffering  which  accompanied, 
and  the  permanent  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  which 
followed  the  "  clearing  *'  away  of  small  yeomen  to  make  room  for  large  grazing 
farms,  which  was  the  grand  economical  event  of  English  history  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  [This  quotation  from  Michelet  originally  came  at  the  end 
of  chapter  x,  infra,  on  Means  of  Abolishing  Cottier  Tenancy.  It  was  transferred 
to  its  present  position  in  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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compare  it  with  the  joint  ownership  of  the  land  by  associations  of 
labouiers.^ 

^  [The  last  two  sentences  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  concluding 
gentence  of  the  original  text :  ''  Whether  and  in  what  those  considerations 
admit  of  usefnl  application  to  any  of  the  social  questions  of  our  time,  will  be 
ooDsidered  in  a  future  chapter." 

The  position  of  peasant  proprietors  in  Germany  in  more  recent  decades 
may  be  studied  in  Buchenberger,  Affrarwtaen,  one  of  the  volumes  in  Wagner's 
Lehhueh  der  PoliHsehen  Oekonomie  (1892),  §§  69,  70,  73;  Blondcl.  hudes  sur 
lit  Populations  Bvrales  de  VAlUmagne  (1897);  and  David,  Sozialismus  and 
Umiwifihachaft  (1903).  As  to  whether  morceJlement  is  progressing  in  France, 
see  Gide,  Economic  Sociale  (1905),  pp.  429  soq.] 


CHAPTER  VIII 

OF  METAYERS 

§  1.  From  the  case  in  which  the  produce  of  land  and  labour 
belongs  undividedly  to  the  labourer,  we  proceed  to  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  divided,  but  between  two  classes  only,  the  labourers  and 
the  landowners  :  the  character*  of  capitalists  merging  in  the  one  or 
the  other,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  conceive  that 
there  might  be  only  two  classes  of  persons  to  share  the  produce,  and 
that  the  class  of  capitalists  might  be  one  of  them  ;  th^  character  of 
labourer  and  that  of  landowner  being  united  to  form  the  other. 
This  might  occur  in  two  ways.  The  labourers,  though  owning  the 
land,  might  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and  work  under  him  as  hired  servants. 
But  this  arrangement,  even  in  the  very  rare  cases  which  could  give 
rise  to  it,  would  not  require  any  particular  discussion,  since  it  would 
not  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  threefold  system  of 
labourers,  capitalists,  and  landlords.  The  other  case  is  the  not 
uncommon  one,  in  which  a  peasant  proprietor  owns  and  cultivates 
the  land,  but  raises  the  little  capital  required^by  a  mortgage  upon 
it.  Neither  does  this  case  present  any  important  peculiarity. 
There  is  but  one  person,  the  peasant  himself,  who  has  any  right  or 
power  of  interference  in  the  management.  He  pays  a  fixed  annuity 
as  interest  to  a  capitalist,  as  he  pays  another  £xed  sum  in  taxes  to 
the  government.  Without  dwelling  further  on  these  cases,  we  pass 
to  those  which  present  marked  features  of  peculiarity. 

When  the  two  parties  sharing  in  the  produce  are  the  labourer  or 
labourers  and  the  landowner,  it  is  not  a  very  material  circumstance 
in  the  case  which  of  the  two  furnishes  the  stock,  or  whether,  as 
sometimes  happens,  they  furnish  it  in  a  determinate  proportion 
between  them.  The  essential  difference  does  not  lie  in  this,  but  in 
another  circumstance,  namely,  whether  the  division  of  the  produce 
betweeji  the  two  is  regulated  by  custom  or  by  competition.  We 
will  begin  with  the  former  case ;  of  which  the  metayer  culture  is 
the  principal,  and  in  Europe  almost  the  sole,  example. 
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efiectual  bar  to  it.  It  might  be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  miake 
the  land  produce  as  much  aa  could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means 
of  the  stock  furnished  by  the  proprietor ;  but  it  could  never  be 
his  interest  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it.  ^  In  France,  where 
iive  parts  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  are  s^d  to  be  s^  occupied 
by  this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  complain\that  their 
metayers  take  every  opportunity  of  e^loying  the  master's  cattle 
rather  in  carriage  than  in  cultivation  y  because  in  the  one  case  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themselves,  [in  the  other  they  snare  them 
with  their  landlord."  It  is  indeed  im|>lied  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
tenure  that  all  improvements  which  f^uire  expendi^e  of  capital 
must  be  made  with  the  capital  of  the  laiiidlord.  J!Fhis,  however,  is 
essentially  the  case  even  in  England,  whenever  the  farmers  are 
tenants-at-will :  or  (if  Arthur  Young  is  right)  even  on  a  '"  nine  years' 
lease."  If  the  landlord  is  willing  to  provide  capital  for  improve- 
ments, the  metayer  has  the  strongest  interest  in  promoting  them, 
since  half  the  benefit  of  them  will  accrue  to  himself.  As  however 
the  perpetuity  of  tenure  which,  in  the  case  we  are  discussing,  he 
enjoys  by  custom,  renders  his  consent  a  necessary  condition ;  the 
spirit  of  routine,  and  dislike  of  iimovation,  characteristic  of  an 
agricultural  people  when  not  corrected  by  education,  are  no  doubt, 
as  the  advocates  of  the  system  seem  to  admit,  a  serious  hindrance  to 
improvement. 

§  3.  The  metayer  system  has  met  with  no  mercy  from  English 
authorities.  ''  There  is  not  one  word  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
practice,"  says  Arthur  Young,*  and  a  "  thousand  arguments  that 
might  be  used  against  it.  The  hard  plea  of  necessity  can  alone  be 
urged  in  its  favour ;  the  poverty  of  the  farmers  being  so  great, 
that  the  landlord  must  stock  the  farm,  or  it  could  not  be  stocked  at 
all :  this  is  a  most  cruel  burden  to  a  proprietor,  who  is  thus  obliged 
to  run  much  of  the  hazard  of  farming  in  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  methods,  that  of  trusting  his  property  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  are  generally  ignorant,  many  careless,  and  some 
undoubtedly  wicked.  ...  In  this  most  miserable  of  all  the  modes  of 
letting  land,  the  defrauded  landlord  receives  a  contemptible  rent ; 
the  farmer  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty ;  the  land  is  miserably 
cultivated ;  and  the  nation  suffers  as  severely  as  the  parties 
themselves.  .  .  .  Wherever  f  this  system  prevails,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  a  useless  and  miserable  population  is  found.  .  .  , 

♦  TraveU,  vol  i.  pp.  404r-5.  t  Ibid,  vol  it  151-3. 
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ifl  concerned,  it  effectually  redeems  metayer  ctdtivation,  as  existing 
in  these  ooimtries,  from  tiie  reproaches  of  English  writers ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  condition  of  the  cultivators,  Ohateauvieux's  testi- 
mony is,  in  some  points,  not  so  favourable.  ''It  is*  neither  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor  the  abundance  which  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  traveller,  which  constitute  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  number  of  individuals  among  whom  the  total  produce  is 
divided,  which  fixes  the  portion  that  each  is  enabled  to  enjoy. 
Here  it  is  very  small.  I  have  thus  far,  indeed,  exhibited  a  delightful 
country,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual  vegeta- 
tion; I  have  shown  it  divided  into  countless  enclosures,  which, 
like  so  many  beds  in  a  garden,  display  a  thousand  varying  pro- 
ductions ;  I  have  shown,  that  to  all  these  enclosures  are  attached 
well-built  houses,  clothed  with  vines,  and  decorated  with  flowers ; 
but,  on  entering  them,  we  find  a  total  want  of  all  the  conveniences 
of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a  general  appearance  of  priva- 
tion." Is  not  Chateauvieux  here  unconsciously  contrasting  the 
condition  of  the  metayers  with  that  of  the  farmers  of  other  countries, 
when  thej)roper  standard  with  which  to  compare  it  is  that  of  the 
agricultural  day-labourets  ? 

Arthur  Young  says,f  "  I  was  assured  that  these  metayers  are 
(especially  near  Florence)  much  at  their  ease;  that  on  holidays 
they  are  dressed  remarkably  well,  and  not  without  objects  of 
luxury,  as  silver,  gold,  and  silk ;  and  live  well,  on  plenty  of  bread, 
wine,  and  legumes.  In  some  instances  this  may  possibly  be  the 
case,  but  the  general  fact  is  contrary.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
metayers,  upon  such  a  farm  as  is  cultivated  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  can 
live  at  their  ease ;  and  a  clear  proof  of  their  poverty  is  this,  that 
the  landlord,  who  provides  half  the  live  stock,  is  often  obliged  to 
lend  the  peasant  money  to  procure  his  half.  .  .  .  The  metayers, 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  are  so  poor  that^iandlords  even 
lend  them  corn  to  eat :  their  food  is  black  bread,  made  of  a  mixture 
with  vetches ;  and  their  drink  is  very  little  wine  mixed  with  water, 
and  called  aquaroUe;  meat  on  Sundays  only;  their ^dress^very 
ordinary."  Mr.  Jones  admits  the  superior  comfort  of  the  metayers 
near  Florence,  and  attributes  it  partly  to  straw-platting,  by  which 
the  women  of  the  peasantry  can  earn,  according  to  Chateauvieux,J 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pence  a  day.  But  even  this  fact  tells  in 
favour  of  the  metayer  system :    for  in  those  parts  of  England  in 

♦  Pp.  73-6.  t  TraveU,  vol  iL  p.  166. 

X  LeUersfrom  Italy,  p.  76. 
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**  The  house,  built  of  good  walls  wiih  lime  and  mortar,  has  always 
at  least  one  story,  sometimes  two,  above  the  ground  floor.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  generally  the  kitchen,  a  cowhouse  for  two  horned 
cattle,  and  the  storehouse,  which  takes  its  name,  tinaia,  &om  the 
large  vats  (tini)  in  which  the  wine  is  put  to  ferment,  without  any 
pressing  :  it  is  there  also  that  the  metayer  locks  up  his  casks,  his 
oil,  and  his  grain.  Almost  always  there  is  also  a  shed  supported 
against  the  house,  where  he  can  work  imder  cover  to  mend  his 
tools,  or  chop  forage  for  his  cattle.  On  the  first  and  second  stories 
are  two,  three,  and  often  four  bedrooms.  The  largest  and  most 
airy  of  these  is  generally  destined  by  the  metayer,  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  to  the  bringing  up  of  silkworms.  Oreat  chests  to 
contain  clothes  and  linen,  and  some  wooden  chairs,  are  the  chief 
furniture  of  the  chambers  ;  but  a  newly-married  wife  always  brings 
with  her  a  wardrobe  of  walnut  wood.  The  beds  are  uncurtained  and 
unroofed,  but  on  each  of  them,  besides  a  good  paillasse  filled  with 
the  elastic  straw  of  the  maize  plant,  there  are  one  or  two  mattresses  of 
wool,  or,  among  the  poorest,  of  tow,  a  good  blanket,  sheets  of  strong 
hempen  cloth,  and  on  the  best  bed  of  the  family  a  coverlet  of  silk 
padding,  which  is  spread  on  festival  days.  The  only  fii||>lace  is  in 
the  kitchen ;  and  there  also  is  the  great  wooden  table  where  the 
family  dines,  and  the  benches ;  the  great  chest  which  serves  at 
once  for  keeping  the  bread  and  other  provisions,  and  for  kneading  : 
a  tolerably  complete  though  cheap  assortment  of  pans,  dishes,  and 
earthenware  plates  :  one  or  two  metal  lamps,  a  steelyard,  and  at 
least  two  copper  pitchers  for  drawing  and  holding  water.  The 
linen  and  the  working  clothes  of  the  family  have  all  been  spun 
by  the  women  of  the  house.  The  clothes,  both  of  men  and  of 
women,  are  of  the  stuff  called  mezza  lana  when  thick,  mola  when 
thin,  and  made  of  a  coarse  thread  of  hemp  or  tow,  filled  up  with 
cotton  or  wool ;  it  is  dried  by  the  same  women  by  whom  it  is  spun. 
It  would  hardly  be  believed  what  a  quantity  of  cloth  and  of  mezza 
lana  the  peasant  women  are  able  to  accumulate  by  assiduous 
industry  ;  how  many  sheets  there  are  in  the  store  ;  what  a  number 
of  shirts,  jackets,  trowsers,  petticoats,  and  gowns  are  possessed 
by  every  member  of  the  family.  By  way  of  example  I  add  in 
a  note  the  inventory  of  the  peasant  family  best  known  to  me : 
it  is  neither  one  of  the  richest  nor  of  the  poorest,  and  lives  happily 
by  its  industry  on  half  the  produce  of  less  than  ten  arpenU  of 
land.*    The  young  women  had  a  marriage  portion  of  fifty  crowns, 

*  Inventory  of  the  trouauau  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Valente  Papini,  on  her 


CHAPTER  IX 

OF  COTTIERS 

§  1 .     By  the  general  appellation  of  cottier  tenure  I  shaD  designate 
all  cases  without  exception  in  which  the  labourer  makes  his  contract 
for  land  without  the  intervention  of  a  capitalist  farmer,  and  in  which 
the  conditions  of  the  contract,  especially  the  amoimt  of  rent,  are 
determined   not   by  custom  but  by  competition.     The  principal 
European  example  of  this  tenure  is  Ireland,  and  it  is  from  that 
country  that  the  term  cottier  is  derived.*    By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  might  untU  very  lately 
have  been  said  to  be  ^  cottier-tenants ;  except  so  far  as  the  Ulster 
tenant-right  constituted  an  exception.    There  was,  indeed,  a  nume- 
rous class  of  labourers  who  (we  may  presume  through  the  refusal 
either  of  proprietors  or  of  tenants  in  possession  to  permit  any 
further  subdivision)  had  been  unable  to  obtain  even  the  smallest 
patch  of  land  as  permanent  tenants.    But,  from  the  deficiency  of 
capital,  the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  land  was  so  imiversal,  that 
even  those  who  worked  as  casual  labourers  for  the  cottiers  or  for  such 
large  farmers  as  were  found  in  the  country,  were  usually  paid  not  in 
money,  but  by  permission  to  cultivate  for  the  season  a  piece  of  ground 
which  was  generally  delivered  to  them  by  the  farmer  ready  manured, 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  conacre.    For  this  they  agreed  to  pay 
a  money  rent,  often  of  several  pounds  an  acre,  but  no  money  actually 
passed,  the  debt  being  worked  out  in  labour,  at  a  money  valuation. 
The  produce,  on  the  cottier  system,  being  divided  into  two 

*  In  its  original  acceptation,  the  word  "  cottiei^"  designated  a  class  of  sub- 
tenants, who  rent  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two  of  land  from  the  small  farmers. 
But  the  usage  of  writers  has  long  since  stretched  the  term  to  include  those  small 
farmers  themselves,  and  genereJly  all  peasant  farmers  whose  rents  are  det-er- 
mined  by  competition. 

1  ["  May  be  said  to  be  ''  in  1st  ed.  (1848) ;  altered  as  above  in  5th  ed.  (1862). 
Similarly  the  account  of  the  labourers  in  the  following  sentences  was  changed 
from  the  present  to  the  past  tense.] 
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pottioDB,  tent,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer ;  the  one  is 
evidently  determined  by  the  other.  The  labourer  has  whatever  the 
landlord  does  not  take :  the  condition  of  the  labourer  depends  on 
the  amount  of  rent.  But  rent,  being  regulated  by  competition, 
depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  demand  for  land,  and  the 
supply  of  it.  The  demand  for*  land  depends  on  the  number  of 
competitors,  and  the  competitors  are  the  whole  rural  population. 
The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  tenure,  is  to  bring  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation to  act  directly  on  the  land,  and  not,  as  in  England,  on  capital. 
R«nt,  in  this  state  of  things,  depends  on  the  proportion  between 
population  and  land.  As  the  land  is  a  fixed  quantity,  while  population 
has  an  unlimited  power  of  increase ;  unless  something  checks  that 
increase,  the  competition  for  land  soon  forces  up  rent  to  the  highest 
point  consistent  with  keeping  the  population  aUve.  The  effects, 
therefore,  of  cottier  tenure  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
capacity  of  population  to  increase  is  controlled)  ^ther  by  custom, 
by  individual  prudence,  or  by  starvation  and  disease. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  cottier  tenancy  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  a  prosperous  condition  of  tiie  labouring 
class.  If  we  could  suppose  it  to  exist  among  a  people  to  whom  a 
high  standard  of  comfort  was  habitual ;  whose  requirements  were 
such,  that  they  would  not  offer  a  higher  rent  for  land  tiian  would  leave 
them  an  ample  subsistence,  and  whose  moderate  increase  of  numbers 
left  no  unemployed  population  to  force  up  rents  by  competition, 
save  when  the  increasing  produce  of  the  land  from  increase  of  skill 
would  enable  a  higher  rent  to  be  paid  without  inconvenience ;  the 
cultivating  class  might  be  as  well  remunerated,  might  have  as  large 
a  share  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  on  this  system  of  tenure 
as  on  any  other.  They  would  not,  however,  while  their  rents  were 
arbitrary,  enjoy  any  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  metayers  on 
the  Tuscan  system  derive  from  their  connexion  with  the  land.  They 
would  neither  have  the  use  of  a  capital  belonging  to  their  landlords, 
nor  would  the  want  of  this  be  made  up  by  the  intense  motives  to 
bodily  and  mental  exertion  which  act  upon  the  peasant  who  has  a 
permanent  tenure.  On  the  contrary,  any  increased  value  given  to 
the  land  by  the  exertioas  of  the  tenant,  would  have  no  effect  but  to 
raise  the  rent  against  himself,  either  the  next  year,  or  at  farthest  when 
his  lease  expired.  The  landlords  might  have  justice  or  good  sense 
enough  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  competition 
would  give  them ;  and  different  landlords  would  do  so  in  different 
degrees.    But  it  is  never  safe  to  expect  that  a  class  or  body  of  men 
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cottier  system  he  can  only  do  so  by  a  readjustment  of  the  contract, 
while  that  leadjustment,  in  a  progressive  community,  would  almost 
always  be  to  his  advantage.  His  interest,  therefore,  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  growth  of  any  custom  commuting  rent  into  a 
fixed  demand. 

§  2.    Where  the  amount  of  rent  is  not  limited,  either  by  law  or 

custom,  a  cottier  system  has  the  disadvantages  of  the  worst  metayer 

system,  with  scarcely  any  of  tiie  advantages  by  which,  in  the  best 

forms  of  tiiat  tenure,  they  are  compensated.    It  is  scarcely  possible 

that  cottier  agriculture  should  be  otiier  than  miserable.    There  is  not 

the  same  necessity  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  should  be  so. 

Since  by  a  sufficient  restraint  on  population  competition  for  land  could 

be  kept  down,  and  extreme  poverty  prevented ;  habits  of  prudence 

and  a  high  standard  of  comfort,  once  established,  would  have  a  fair 

chance  of  maintaining  themselves  :  tiiough  even  in  these  favourable 

circumstances  tiie  motives  to  prudence  would  be  considerably  weaker 

than  in  the  case  of  metayers,  protected  by  custom  (like  those  of 

Tuscany)  from  being  deprived  of  their  farms :  since  a  metayer  family, 

thus  protected,  could  not  be  impoverished  by  any  other  improvident 

multiplication  than  their  own,  but  a  cottier  family,  however  prudent 

and  self-restraining,  may  have  the  rent  raised  against  it  by  the 

consequences  of  the  multiplication  of  other  famiUes.    Any  protection 

to  the  cottiers  against  this  evil  could  only  be  derived  from  a  salutary 

sentiment  of  duty  or  dignity,  pervading  the  class.     From  this 

source,  however,  they  might  derive  considerable  protection.    If  the 

habitual  standard  of  requirement  among  the  class  were  high,  a  young 

man  might  not  choose  to  offer  a  rent  which  would  leave  him  in  a 

worse  condition  than  the  preceding  tenant;    or  it  might  be  the 

general  custom,  as  it  actually  is  in  some  countries,  not  to  marry  until 

a  farm  is  vacant. 

But  it  is  not  where  a  high  standard  of  comfort  has  rooted  itself 
in  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class,  that  we  are  ever  called  upon  to 
consider  the  effects  of  a  cottier  system.  That  system  is  found  only 
where  the  habitual  requirements  of  the  rural  labourers  are  the 
lowest  possible ;  where  as  long  as  they  are  not  actually  starving, 
they  wiU  multiply  :  and  population  is  only  checked  by  the  diseases, 
and  the  shortness  of  Ufe,  consequent  on  insufficiency  of  merely 
physical  necessaries.  This  was  ^  the  state  of  the  largest  portion  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.    When  a  people  have  sunk  into  this  state, 

^  I''  1b  unhappily  "  until  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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constaiitly  in  debt  to  his  landlord  ;  his  miserable  possessions — ^the 
wretched  clothing  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  the  two  or  three 
stools,  and  the  few  pieces  of  crockery,  which  his  wretched  hovel 
contains,  would  not,  if  sold,  liquidate  the  standing  and  generally 
accumulating  debt.  The  peasantry  are  mostly  a  year  in  arrear, 
and  their  excuse  for  not  paying  more  is  destitution.  Should  the 
produce  of  the  holding,  in  any  year,  be  more  than  usually  abundant, 
or  should  the  peasant  by  any  accident  become  possessed  of  any 
property,  his  comforts  cannot  be  increased  ;  he  cannot  indulge  in 
better  food,  nor  in  a  greater  quantity  of  it.  His  furniture  cannot  be 
increased,  neither  can  his  wife  or  children  be  better  clothed.  The  ac- 
quisition must  go  to  the  person  under  whom  he  holds.  The  accidental 
addition  wiU  enable  him  to  reduce  his  arrear  of  rent,  and  thus  to 
defer  ejectment.  But  this  must  be  the  boimd  of  his  expectation." 
As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  intensity  of  competition  for  land, 
and  of  the  monstrous  height  to  which  it  occasionally  forced  up  the 
nominal  rent ;  we  may  cite  from  the  evidence  taken  by  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,*  a  fact  attested  by  Mr.  Hurly,  Clerk  of  the  Crown  for 
Kerry :  ''  I  have  known  a  tenant  bid  for  a  farm  that  I  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with,  worth  502.  a  year  :  I  saw  the  competition  get 
up  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  was  declared  the  tenant  at  450{." 

§  3.  In  such  a  condition,  what  can  a  tenant  gain  by  any  amount 
of  industry  or  prudence,  and  what  lose  by  any  recklessness  ?  If  the 
landlord  at  any  time  exerted  his  full  legal  rights,  the  cottier  would  not 
be  able  even  to  live.  If  by  extra  exertion  he  doubled  the  produce 
of  his  bit  of  land,  or  if  he  prudently  abstained  from  producing  mouths 
to  eat  it  up,  his  only  gain  would  be  to  have  more  left  to  pay  to  his 
landlord ;  while,  if  he  had  twenty  children,  they  would  still  be  fed 
first,  and  the  landlord  could  only  take  what  was  left.  Almost  alone 
amongst  mankind  the  cottier  is  in  this  condition,  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  either  better  or  worse  off  by  any  act  of  his  own.  If  he  were  indus- 
trious or  prudent,  nobody  but  his  landlord  would  gain  ;  if  he  is  lazy 
or  intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  expense.  A  situation  more 
devoid  of  motives  to  either  labour  or  self-command,  imagination 
itself  cannot  conceive.  The  inducements  of  free  human  beings  are 
taken  away,  and  those  of  a  slave  not  substituted.  He  has  nothing 
to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  except  being  dispossessed  of  his  holding, 
and  against  this  he  protects  himself  by  the  ultima  ratio  of  a  defensive 
civil  war.     Rockism  and  Whiteboyism  were  i  the  determination  of 

*  Evidence,  p.  851.  >  P'  Are  ''  until  the  5th  ed.  (1862).] 
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a  people  who  had  nothing  that  could  be  called  theirs  but  a  daily 
meal  of  the  lowest  description  of  food,  not  to  submit  to  being  deprived 
of  that  for  other  people's  convenience. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  bitter  satire  on  the  mode  in  which  opinions 
are  formed  on  the  most  important  problems  of  human  nature  and 
life,  to  find  public  instructors  of  the  greatest  pretension,  imputing  the 
backwardness  of  Irish  industry,  and  the  want  of  energy  of  the  Irish 
people  in  improving  their  condition,  to  a  peculiar  indolence  and 
insouciance  in  the  Celtic  race  ?  Of  all  vulgar  modes  of  escaping 
from  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences 
on  the  human  mind,  the  most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diver- 
sities of  conduct  and  character  to  inherent  natural  difierences. 
What  race  would  not  be  indolent  and  insouciant  when  things  are  so 
arranged,  that  they  derive  no  advantage  from  forethought  or  exer- 
tion ?  If  such  are  the  arrangements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live 
and  work,  what  wonder  if  the  listlessness  and  indifference  so 
engendered  are  not  shaken  off  the  first  moment  an  opportunity 
offers  when  exertion  would  really  be  of  use  ?  It  is  very  natural  that 
a  pleasure-loving  and  sensitively  organized  people  like  the  Irish, 
should  be  less  addicted  to  steady  routine  labour  than  the -English, 
because  life  has  more  excitements  for  them  independent  of  it ;  but 
they  are  not  less  fitted  for  it  than  their  Celtic  brethren  the  French, 
nor  less  so  than  the  Tuscans,  or  the  ancient  Greeks.  An  excitable 
organization  is  precisely  that  in  which,  by  adequate  inducements, 
it  is  easiest  to  kindle  a  spirit  of  animated  exertion.  It  speaks  nothing 
against  the  capacities  of  industry  in  human  beings,  that  they  will  not 
exert  themselves  without  motive.  No  labourers  work  harder,  in 
England  or  America,  than  the  Irish  ;  but  not  under  a  cottier  system. 

§  4.  The  multitudes  who  till  the  soil  of  India,  are  in  a  condition 
sufficiently  analogous  to  the  cottier  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  different  from  it,  to  render  the  comparison  of  the  two 
a  source  of  some  instruction.  In  most  parts  of  India  there  are, 
and  perhaps  have  always  been,  only  two  contracting  parties,  the 
landlord  and  the  peasant :  the  landlord  being  generally  the  sovereign, 
except  where  he  has,  by  a  special  instrument,  conceded  his  rights  to 
an  individual,  who  becomes  his  representative.  The  payments, 
however,  of  the  peasants,  or  ryots  as  they  are  termed,  have  seldom 
if  ever  been  regulated,  as  in  Ireland,  by  competition.  Though  the 
customs  locally  obtaining  were  infinitely  various,  and  though  practi- 
cally no  custom  could  be  maintained  against  the  sovereign's  will. 
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our  practical  statesmen  are  not  ripe  for  the  recognition  of  this  fact ; 
or  if  while  they  acknowledge  it  in  theory,  they  have  not  a  suflScient 
feeling  of  its  reality,  to  be  capable  of  founding  upon  it  any  course 
of  conduct ;  there  is  still  another,  and  a  purely  physical  consideration, 
from  which  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  escape.  If  the  one  crop 
on  which  the  people  Have  hitherto  supported  themselves  continues 
to  be  precarious,  either  some  new  and  great  impulse  must  be  given 
to  agricultural  skill  and  industry,  or  the  soil  of  Ireland  can  no 
longer  feed  anything  like  its  present  population.  The  whole 
produce  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  leaving  nothing  for  rent, 
will  not  now  keep  permaiiently  in  existence  the  whole  of  its  people  : 
and  they  will  necessarily  remain  an  annual  charge  on  the  taxation 
of  the  empire,  until  they  are  reduced  either  by  emigration  or  by 
starvation  to  a  number  corresponding  with  the  low  state  of  their 
industry,  or  unless  the  means  are  foimd  of  making  that  industry 
much  more  productive." 

1  Since  these  words  were  written,  events  unforeseen  by  any  one 
have  saved  the  English  rulers  of  Ireland  from  the  embarrassments 
which  would  have  been  the  just  penalty  of  their  indifierence  and 
want  of  foresight.  Ireland,  under  cottier  agriculture,  could  no 
longer  supply  food  to  its  population  :  Parliament,  by  way  of  remedy, 
applied  a  stimulus  to  population,  but  none  at  all  to  production  ;  the 
help,  however,  which  had  not  been  provided  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  by  political  wisdom,  came  from  an  unexpected  source. 
Self-supporting  emigration — the  Wakefield  system,  brought  into 
effect  on  the  voluntary  principle  and  on  a  gigantic  scale  (the 
expenses  of  those  who  followed  being  paid  from  the  earnings  of 
those  who  went  before)  has,  for  the  present,  reduced  the  population 
down  to  the  number  for  which  the  existing  agricultural  system  can 
find  employment  and  support.  The  census  of  1851,  compared  with 
that  of  1841,  showed  in  roimd  nimibers  a  diminution  of  population 
of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  subsequent  census  (of  1861)  shows  a 
further  diminution  of  about  half  a  million.  The  Irish  having  thus 
found  the  way  to  that  flourishing  continent  which  for  generations 
will  be  capable  of  supporting  in  undiminished  comfort  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  world ;  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
having  learnt  to  fix  their  eyes  on  a  terrestrial  paradise  beyond  the 
ocean,  as  a  sure  refuge  both  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saxon  and 
from  the  tyranny  of  nature  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  however 

*  [This  and  the  next  two  paragraphs  date  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1852),  and  take 
the  place  of  the  whole  of  the  original  §  2.] 
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receivers  of  wages,  the  old  habits  and  mental  characteristics  of  the 
people  remaining,  we  should  merely  see  four  or  five  millions  of 
people  living  as  day-labourers  in  the  same  wretched  manner  in  which 
as  cottiers  they  lived  before ;  equally  passive  in  the  absence  of  every 
comfort,  equally  reckless  in  multiplication,  and  even,  perhaps, 
equally  listless  at  their  work ;  since  they  could  not  be  dismissed 
in  a  body,  and  if  they  could,  dismissal  would  now  be  simply  remand- 
ing them  to  the  poor-rate.  Far  other  would  be  the  effect  of  making 
them  peasant  proprietors.  A  people  who  in  industry  and  providence 
have  everything  to  learn — who  are  confessedly  among  the  most 
backward  of  European  populations  in  the  industrial  virtues — ^require 
for  their  regeneration  the  most  powerful  incitements  by  which 
those  virtues  can  be  stimulated :  and  there  is  no  stimulus  as  yet 
comparable  to  property  in  land.  A  permanent  interest  in  the  soil 
to  those  who  till  it,  is  almost  a  guarantee  for  the  most  unwearied 
laboriousness  :  against  over-population,  though  not  infallible,  it  is 
the  best  preservative  yet  known,  and  where  it  failed,  any  other 
plan  would  probably  fail  much  more  egregiously ;  the  evil  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  merely  economic  remedies. 

The  case  of  Ireland  is  similar  in  its  requirements  to  that  of  India. 
In  India,  though  great  errors  have  from  time  to  time  been  committed, 
no  one  ever  proposed,  under  the  name  of  agricultural  improvement, 
to  eject  the  ryots  or  peasant  farmers  from  their  possession ;  the 
improvement  that  has  been  looked  for,  has  been  through  making 
their  tenure  more  secure  to  them,  and  the  sole  difference  of  opinion 
is  between  those  who  contend  for  perpetuity,  and  those  who  think 
that  long  leases  will  suffice.  The  same  question  exists  as  to  Ireland : 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  long  leases,  under  such  landlords 
as  are  sometimes  to  be  found,  do  effect  wonders,  even  in  Ireland. 
But  then  they  must  be  leases  at  a  low  rent.  Long  leases  are  in  no 
way  to  be  relied  on  for  getting  rid  of  cottierism.  During  the 
existence  of  cottier  tenancy,  leases  have  always  been  long ;  twenty- 
one  years  and  three  lives  concurrent,  was  a  usual  term.  But  the 
rent  being  fixed  by  competition,  at  a  higher  amount  than  could  be 
paid,  so  that  the  tenant  neither  had,  nor  could  by  any  exertion 
acquire,  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  land,  the  advantage  of  a  lease  was 
nearly  nominal.  In  India,  the  government,  where  it  has  not 
imprudentiy  made  over  its  proprietary  rights  to  the  zemindars,^ 
is  able  to  prevent  this  evil,  because,  being  itself  the  landlord,  it  can 
fix  the  rent  according  to  its  own  judgment ;  but  under  individual 
1  [This  clause  was  inserted  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852):] 
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landlords,  while  rents  are  fixed  by  competition,  and  the  competitors 
are  a  peasantry  struggling  for  subsistence,  nominal  rents  are  in- 
evitable, unless  the  population  is  so  thin,  that  the  competition 
itself  is  only  nominal.  The  majority  of  landlords  will  grasp  at 
immediate  money  and  inmiediate  power;  and  so  long  as  they 
find  cottiers  eager  to  offer  them  everything,  it  is  useless  to  rely 
on  them  for  tempering  the  vicious  practice  by  a  considerate 
self-denial. 

A  perpetuity  is  a  stronger  stimulus  to  improvement  than  a 
long  lease :  not  only  because  the  longest  lease,  before  coming  to 
an  end,  passes  through  all  the  varieties  of  short  leases  down  to  no 
lease  at  aU ;  but  for  more  fundamental  reasons.  It  is  very  shallow, 
evin  in  pure  economics,  to  take  no  account  of  the  influence  of 
imagination  :  there  is  a  virtue  in  "  for  ever  "  beyond  the  longest 
term  of  years ;  even  if  the  term  is  long  enough  to  include  children, 
and  all  whom  a  person  individually  cares  for,  yet  until  he  has 
reached  that  high  degree  of  mental  cultivation  at  which  the  public 
good  (which  also  includes  perpetuity)  acquires  a  paramount  ascen- 
dancy over  his  feelings  and  desires,  he  will  not  exert  himself  with 
the  same  ardour  to  increase  the  value  of  an  estate,  his  interest  in 
which  diminishes  in  value  every  year.  Besides,  while  perpetual 
tennre  is  the  general  rule  of  landed  property,  as  it  is  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  a  tenure  for  a  limited  period,  however  long,  is  sure  to  be 
regarded  as  a  something  of  inferior  consideration  and  dignity,  and 
inspires  less  of  ardour  to  obtain  it,  and  of  attachment  to  it  when 
obtained.  But  where  a  country  is  imder  cottier  tenure,  the  question 
of  perpetuity  is  quite  secondary  to  the  more  important  point,  a 
limitation  of  the  rent.  Rent  paid  by  a  capitalist  who  farms  for 
profit,  and  not  for  bread,  may  safely  be  abandoned  to  competition  ; 
rent  paid  by  labourers  cannot,  unless  the  labourers  were  in  a  state  of 
civilization  and  improvement  which  labourers  have  nowhere  yet 
reached,  and  cannot  easily  reach  under  such  a  tenure.  Feasant 
rents  ought  never  to  be  arbitrary,  never  at  the  discretion  of  the 
landlord  :  either  by  custom  or  law,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that 
they  should  be  fixed  ;  and  where  no  mutually  advantageous  custom, 
snch  as  the  metayer  system  of  Tuscany,  has  established  itself, 
reason  and  experience  recommend  that  they  should  be  fixed  by 
authority  :  thus  changing  the  rent  into  a  quit-rent,  and  thd  farmer 
into  a  peasant  proprietor. 

For  carrying  this  change  into  effect  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  accomplish  the  complete  aboUtign  of  cottier  tenancy,  the  mo^Q 
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was  at  one  time  projected  (though  the  attempt  to  establish  it 
proved  unsuccessful)  on  the  principles,  so  far  as  applicable,  of 
the  Freehold  Land  Societies,  which  have  been  so  successfully 
established  in  England,  not  primarily  for  agricultural,  but  for 
electoral  purposes.^ 

I  This  is  a  mode  in  which  private  capital  may  be  employed  in 
renovating  the  social  and  agricultural  economy  of  Ireland,  not 
only  without  sacrifice  but  with  considerable  profit  to  its  owners. 
The  remarkable  success  of  the  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society, 
which  proceeded  on  a  plan  far  less  advantageous  to  the  tenant, 
is  an  instance  of  what  an  Irish  peasantry  can  be  stimulated  to  do, 

^  [Little  more  than  this  remiuned  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852) — modified  to  its 
present  shape  in  the  6th  (1862)— of  the  argnment  in  favour  of  measures  of 
reclamation  of  waste  land  which  occupied  five  pages  in  the  original  edition. 
It  opened  thus :  '*  There  is  no  need  to  extend  them  to  all  the  population,  or  aU 
the  land.  It  is  enough  if  there  he  land  available,  on  which  to  locate  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  population,  that  the  remaining  area  of  the  country  shall  not 
be  required  to  maintain  greater  numbers  than  are  compatible  with  lairo 
farming  and  hired  labour.  For  this  purpose  there  is  an  obvious  resource  in 
the  waste  lands ;  which  are  happily  so  extensive,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
them  so  improvable,  as  to  afford  a  means  by  which,  without  making  the  present 
tenants  proprietors,  nearly  the  whole  surplus  population  might  be  converted 
into  peasant  proprietors  elsewhere.*' 

After  this  argument  came  the  following  account  of  the  English  experiments 
associated  with  the  name  of  Feargus  O'Connor :  *'  There  are  yet  other  means, 
by  which  not  a  little  could  be  done  in  the  dissemination  of  peasant  proprietors 
over  even  the  existing  area  of  cultivation.  There  is  at  the  present  time  an 
experiment  in  progress,  in  more  than  one  part  of  England,  for  the  creation  of 
peasant  proprietors.  The  project  is  of  Chartist  origm,  and  its  first  colony  is 
now  in  full  operation  near  Bickmansworth,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  plan  is  as 
follows : — Funds  were  raised  by  subscription,  and  vested  in  a  joint-stock 
comxMiny.  With  part  of  these  funds  an  estate  of  several  hundred  acres  was 
bought.  This  estate  was  divided  into  portions  of  two,  three,  and  four  acres,  on 
each  of  which  a  house  was  erected  by  the  Association.  These  holdings  were 
let  to  select  labourers,  to  whom  also  such  sums  were  advanced  as  were  thought 
to  amount  to  a  sufficient  capital  for  cultivation  by  spade  labour.  An  annual 
payment,  affording  to  the  Company  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  their  outlay, 
was  laid  on  the  several  holdings  as  a  fixed  quit-rent,  never  in  any  ciroum- 
stances  to  be  raised.  The  tenants  are  thus  proprietors  from  the  first,  and  their 
redemption  of  the  quit-rent,  by  saving  from  the  produce  of  their  labour,  is 
desired  and  calculated  upon. 

"  The  originator  of  this  experiment  appears  to  have  successfully  repeU  ?d 
(before  a  tribunal  by  no  means  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons)  the  imputations  which  were  lavished  upon  his  project, 
and  upon  his  mode  of  executing  it.  Should  its  issue  ultimately  be  unfavourable, 
the  cause  of  failure  will  be  in  the  details  of  management,  not  in  the  principle. 
These  well-conceived  arrangements  afford  a  mode  in  which  private  capital  may 
co-operate  in  renovating  &c."  In  the  first  edition  it  was  said  that  "  at  present 
there  seems  no  reason  to  believe  "  the  issue  would  be  unfavorable ;  and  in 
the  second  the  reference  was  inserted  to  the  parliamentary  enquiry.  For  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  National  Land  Company,  see  L.  Jebb,  SmaU  Holdings, 
(1907),  p.  121.] 
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The  principal  change  in  the  situation  consiflts  in  the  great  diminu- 
tion, holding  out  a  hope  of  the  entire  extinction,  of  cottier  tenure. 
The  enormouB  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  holdings,  and  increase 
in  those  of  a  medium  size,  attested  by  the  statistical  returns,  suf- 
ficiently proves  the  general  fact,  and  all  testimonies  show  that  the 
tendency  still  continues.*  It  is  probable  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  necessitating  a  change  in  the  exports  of  Ireland  from  the 
products  of  tillage  to  those  of  pasturage,  would  of  itself  have  sufficed 
to  bring  about  this  revolution  in  tenure.    A  grazing  farm  can  only  be 

*  There  is,  however,  a  partial  oounter-oiirrent»  of  which  I  have  not  seen  any 
public  notice.  "  A  class  of  men,  not  very  numerous,  but  sufficiently  so  to  do 
much  mischief,  have,  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  got  into  possession  of 
land  in  Ireland,  who,  of  all  classes,  are  least  likely  to  recognise  the  duties  of  a 
landlord's  position.  These  are  small  traders  in  towns,  who  by  dint  of  sheer 
parsimony,  frequently  combined  with  money-lending  at  usurious  rates,  have 
succeeded,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  scraping  together  as  much  money  as 
will  enable  them  to  buy  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres  of  land.  These  people  never 
think  of  turning  farmers,  but,  proud  of  their  position  as  landlords,  proceed  to 
turn  it  to  the  utmost  account.  An  instance  ox  this  kind  came  under  my  notice 
lately.  The  tenants  on  the  property  were,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  in  a  tolerably  comfortable  state.  Within  that  period  their 
rent  has  been  raised  three  several  times  ;  and  it  is  now,  as  I  am  informed  by 
the  priest  of  the  district,  nearly  double  its  amount  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  proprietor's  reign.  The  result  is  that  the  people,  who  were  formerly  in 
tolerable  comfort,  are  now  reduced  to  poverty :  two  of  them  have  left  the 
property  and  squatted  near  an  adjacent  turf  bog,  where  they  exist  trusting  for 
support  to  occasional  jobs.  If  this  man  is  not  shot,  he  will  injure  himself 
through  the  deterioration  of  his  property,  but  meantime  he  has  been  getting 
eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  his  purchase-money.  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case. 
The  scandal  which  such  occurrences  cause,  casts  its  reflection  on  transactions 
of  a  wholly  different  and  perfectly  legitimate  kind,  where  the  removal  of  the 
tenants  is  simply  an  act  of  mercy  for  all  parties. 

"  The  anxiety  of  landlords  to  get  rid  of  cottiers  is  also  to  some  extent  neu- 
tralized by  the  anxiety  of  middlemen  to  get  them.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  land  of  Ireland  is  held  under  long  leases ;  the  rent  received,  when  the 
lease  is  of  long  standing,  being  generally  gpreatly  under  the  real  value  of  the 
land.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  land  thus  held  is  cultivated  by  the  owner  of 
the  lease  :  instead  of  this,  he  sublets  it  at  a  rackrent  to  small  men,  and  Hves 
on  the  excess  of  the  rent  which  he  receives  over  that  which  he  pays.  Some  of 
these  leases  are  always  running  out ;  and  as  they  draw  towards  their  close,  the 
middleman  has  no  other  interest  in  the  land  than,  at  any  cost  of  permanent 
deterioration,  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  it  during  the  unexpired  period  of  the 
term.  For  this  purpose  the  small  cottier  tenants  precisely  answer  his  turn. 
Middlemen  in  this  position  are  as  anxious  to  obtain  cottiers  as  tenants,  as  the 
landlords  are  to  be  rid  of  them  ;  and  the  result  is  a  transfer  of  this  sort  of  tenant 
from  one  class  of  estates  to  the  other.  The  movement  is  of  limited  dimensions, 
but  it  does  exist,  and  so  far  as  it  exists,  neutralizes  the  general  tendency. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  this  system  will  reproduce  itself ;  that  the 
same  motives  which  led  to  the  existence  of  middlemen  will  perpetuate  the 
class  ;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Landowners  are  now  perfectly  alive  to 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  this  system,  however  convenient  for  a  time ;  and  a 
clause  against  sub-letting  is  now  becoming  a  matter  of  course  in  every  lease.'* — 
{Private  Communication  from,  Professor  Caimes.) 
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forming  a  part  of  capital,  are  paid  in  exchange  for  labour,  such  as  the 
wages  of  soldiers,  domestic  servants,  and  all  other  unproductive 
labourers.  There  is  unfortunately  no  mode  of  expressing  by  one 
familiar  term,  the  aggregate  of  what  has  been  called  the  wages-fund 
of  a  country :  and  as  the  wages  of  productive  labour  form  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  fund,  it  is  usual  to  overlook  the  smaller  and  less 
important  part,  and  to  say  that  wages  depend  on  population 
and  capital.  It  will  be  convenient  to  employ  this  expression, 
remembering,  however,  to  consider  it  as  elliptical,  and  not  as  a 
literal  statejnent  of  the  entire  truth. 

With  these  limitations  of  the  terms,  wages  not  only  depend 
upon  the  relative  amount  of  capital  and  population,  but  cannot, 
under  the  rule  of  competition,^  be  afiecte^  by  anything  else.  -Wages 
(meaning,  of  course,  the  general  rate)  cannot  rise,  but  by  an  increase 
of  the  aggregate  funds  employed  in  hiring  labourers,  or  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  competitors  for  hire ;  nor  fall,  except  either 
by  a  diminution  of  the  funds  devoted  to  paying  labour,  or  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  paid.^ 

§  2.  There  are,  however,  some  facts  in  apparent  contradiction 
to  this  doctrine,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  consider  and  explain. 

For  instance,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  wages  are  high  when 
trade  is  good.  The  demand  for  labour  in  any  particular  employ- 
ment is  more  pressing,  and  higher  wages  are  paid,  when  there  is 
a  brisk  demand  for  the  commodity  produced ;  and  the  contrary 
when  there  is  what  is  called  a  stagnation :  then  workpeople  are 
dismissed,  and  those  who  are  retained  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
wages  :  though  in  these  cases  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  capital 
than  before.  This  is  true  ;  and  is  one  of  those  complications  in  the 
concrete  phenomena,  which  obscure  at^d  disguise  the  operation  of 
general  causes  :  but  it  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
laid  down.  Capital  which  the  owner  does  not  employ  in  purchasing 
labour,  but  keeps  idle  in  his  hands,  is  the  same  thing  to  the  labourers, 
for  the  time  being,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  All  capital  is,  from  the 
variations  of  trade,  occasionally  in  this  state.  A  manufacturer, 
finding  a  slack  demand  for  his  commodity,  forbears  to  employ 
labourers  in  increasing  a  stock  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  dispose 
of ;  or  if  he  goes  on  until  all  his  capital  is  locked  up  in  unsold  goods, 
then  at  least  he  must  of  necessity  pause  until  he  can  get  paid  for 

1  [The  qualification  inserted  in  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
•  [See  Appendix  ().     The  Wages  Fund  Doctrine.] 
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or  of  production,  that  is  of  importance  to  the  labouring  class ; 
it  is  not  the  amount  even  of  the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among 
the  labourers :  it  is  the  proportion  between  those  funds  and  the 
numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the  class 
can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to 
their  advantage :  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit,  which  does 
not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes, 
a  delusion. 

In  countries  like  North  America  and  the  Australian  colonies, 
where  the  knowledge  and  arts  of  civiUzed  life,  and  a  high  effective 
desire  of  accumulation,  co-exist  with  a  boundless  extent  of  unoccupied 
land,  the  growth  of  capital  easily  keeps  pace  with  the  utmost 
possible  increase  of  population,  and  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  im- 
practicability of  obtaining  labourers  enough.  All,  therefore,  who 
can  possibly  be  bom  can  find  employment  without  overstocking 
the  market :  every  labouring  family  enjoys  in  abundance  the 
necessaries,  many  of  the  comforts,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ; 
and,  unless  in  case  of  individual  misconduct,  or  actual  inability  to 
work,  poverty  does  not,  and  dependence  need  not,  exist.  A  similar 
advantage,  though  in  a  less  degree,  is  occasionally  enjoyed  by  some 
special  class  of  labourers  in  old  countries,  from  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth,  not  of  capital  generally,  but  of  the  capital  employed 
in  a  particular  occupation.  So  gigantic  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  since  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Arkwright, 
that  the  capital  engaged  in  it  has  probably  quadrupled  in  the  time 
which  population  requires  for  doubling.  While,  therefore,  it  has 
attracted  from  other  employments  nearly  all  the  hands  which  geo- 
graphical circumstances  and  the  habits  or  inclinations  of  the  people 
rendered  available ;  and  while  the  demand  it  created  for  infant 
labour  has  enlisted  the  immediate  pecuniary  interest  of  the  opera- 
tives in  favour  of  promoting,  instead  of  restraining,  the  increase 
of  population  ;  nevertheless  wages  in  the  great  seats  of  the  manu- 
facture are  generally  so  high,  that  the  collective  earnings  of  a  family 
amount,  on  an  average  of  years,  to  a  very  satisfactory  sum ;  and 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  permanent  decrease,  while  the  effect  has 
also  been  felt  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  agricultural  wages 
in  the  counties  adjoining. 

But  those  circumstances  of  a  country,  or  of  an  occupation,  in 
which  population  can  with  impunity  increase  at  its  utmost  rate,  are 
rare,  and  transitory.  Very  few  are  the  countries  presenting  the 
needful  union  of  conditions.    Either  the  industrial  arts  are  backward 
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of  life  among  the  adult  population,  and  from  the  almost  periodical 
occurrence  of  destructive  epidemics.  Throughout  Europe  these 
causes  of  shortened  tife  have  much  diminished,  but  they  have  not 
ceased  to  exist.  Until  a  period  not  very  remote,^  hardly  any  of 
our  large  towns  kept  up  its  population,  independ^tly  of  the  stream 
always  flowing  into  them  from  the  rural  districts :  this  was  still 
true  of  Liverpool  until  very  recently;  and  even  in  London  the 
mortality  is  larger,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  shorter,  than  in 
rural  districts  where  there  is  much  greater  poverty.  In  Lreland, 
epidemic  fevers,  and  deaths  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  constitution 
by  insufficient  nutriment,  have  always  accompanied  even  the  most 
moderate  deficiency  of  the  potato  crop.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot 
now  be  said  that  in  any  part  of  Europe,  population  is  principally 
kept  down  by  disease,  still  less  by  starvation,  either  in  a  direct  or 
in  an  indirect  form.  The  agency  by  which  it  is  limited  is  chiefly 
preventive,  not  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  Malthus)  positive.  But  the 
preventive  remedy  seldom,  I  believe,  consists  in  the  unaided  opera- 
tion of  prudential  motives  on  a  class  wholly  or  mainly  composed  of 
labourers  for  hire^  and  looking  forward  to  no  other  lot.  In  England, 
for  example,  I  much  doubt  if  the  generality  of  agricultural  labourers 
practise  any  prudential  restraint  whatever.  They  generally  marry 
as  early,  and  have  as  many  children  to  a  marriage,  as  they  would 
or  could  do  if  they  were  settlers  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
generation  which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the  present  Poor  Law, 
they  received  the  most  direct  encouragement  to  this  sort  of 
improvidence  :  being  not  only  assured  of  support,  on  easy  terms, 
whenever  out  of  employment,  but,  even  when  in  employment,  very 
commonly  receiving  from  the  parish  a  weekly  allowance  proportioned 
to  their  number  of  children ;  and  the  married  with  large  families 
being  always,  from  a  short-sighted  economy,  employed  in  preference 
to  the  unmarried ;  which  last  premium  on  population  still  exists. 
Under  such  prompting,  the  rural  labourers  acquired  habits  of  reck- 
lessness, which  are  so  congenial  to  the  uncultivated  mind  that,  in 
whatever  manner  produced,  they  in  general  long  survive  their 
immediate  causes.  There  are  so  many  new  elements  at  work  in 
society,  even  in  those  deeper  strata  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
mere  movements  on  the  surface,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  affirm  any- 
thing positive  on  the  mental  state  or  practical  impulses  of  classes 
and  bodies  of  men,  when  the  same  assertion  may  be  true  to-day,  and 
may  require  great  modification  in  a  few  years'  time.  It  does,  how- 
'  [Th6  original  text  of  1848  is  practicaUv  unchanged  in  this  paragraph.] 
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twenty-fifth  year,  on  account  of  his  military  duties,  unless  per- 
mission be  especially  obtained  or  purchased  :  at  that  age  he  must 
also  obtain  permission,  which  is  granted  on  proving  that  he  and 
his  wife  would  have  together  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  or  to 
establish  themselves ;  in  large  towns,  say  from  800  to  1000  florins 
(from  662.  IZs.  id.  to  841.  Ss.  id.) ;  in  smaller,  from  400  to  500  florins ; 
in  villages,  200  florins  (16/.  13*.  id.) '  "  ♦ 

The  minister  at  Munich  says,  '*  the  great  cause  why  the  number 
of  the  poor  is  kept  so  low  in  this  country  arises  from  the  prevention 
by  law  of  marriages  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
parties  have  reasonable  means  of  subsistence ;  and  this  regulation 
is  in  all  places  and  at  all  times  strictly  adhered  to.  The  effect  of  a 
constant  and  firm  observance  of  this  rule  has,  it  is  true,  a  consider- 
able influence  in  keeping  down  the  population  of  Bavaria,  which  is 
at  present  low  for  the  extent  of  country,  but  it  has  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  averting  extreme  poverty  and  consequent  misery."  f 

At  Lubeck,  **  marriages  among  the  poor  are  delayed  by  the 
necessity  a  man  is  under,  first,  of  previously  proving  that  he  is  in 
regular  employ,  work,  or  profession,  that  will  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  wife  :  and  secondly,  of  becoming  a  burgher,  and  equipping  himself 
in  the  uniform  of  the  burgher  guard,  which  together  may  cost  him 
nearly  4/."  %  At  Frankfort,  *^  the  government  prescribes  no  age 
for  marrying,  but  the  permission  to  marry  is  only  granted  on  proving 
a  livelihood."  § 

The  allusion,  in  some  of  these  statements,  to  miUtary  duties, 
points  out  an  indirect  obstacle  to  marriage,  interposed  by  the  laws 
of  some  countries  in  which  there  is  no  direct  legal  restraint.  In 
Prussia,  for  instance,  the  institutions  which  compel  every  able-bodied 
man  to  serve  for  several  years  in  the  army,  at  the  time  of  life  at 
which  imprudent  marriages  are  most  likely  to  take  place,  are 
probably  a  full  equivalent,  in  effect  on  population,  for  the  legal 
restrictions  of  the  smaller  Grennan  states. 

^  "  So  strongly,"  says  Mr.  Kay,  ''  do  the  people  of  Switzerland 

understand   from  experience  the  expediency  of  their  sons  and 

daughters  postponing  the  time  of  their  marriages,  that  the  oouncils 

of  state  of  four  or  five  of  the  most  democratic  of  the  cantons,  elected, 

be  it  remembered,  by  universal  suffrage,  have  passed  laws  by  which 

all  young  persons   who  marry  before  they  have  proved  to  the 

*  Preface,  p.  zzxiz. 

t  Preface,  p.  xxxiii.,  or  p.  654  of  the  Appendix  itself. 
j  Appendix,  p.  419.  §  Ibid.  p.  667. 

^  [ThiB  paragraph  was  added  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1862).] 
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since  a  single  acre  of  land  owned  by  any  one  who  does  not  enter 
into  the  combination,  enables  him  to  defeat  the  attempt,  very 
profitably  to  himself,  by  covering  that  acre  with  cottages.  To  meet 
these  complaints  an  Act  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  passed  by 
Parliament,  by  which  the  poor-rate  is  made  a  charge  not  on  the 
parish,  but  on  the  whole  union.^  This  enactment,  in  other  respects 
very  beneficial,  removes  the  small  remnant  of  what  was  once  a  check 
to  population  :  the  value  of  which,  however,  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  its  operation,  had  become  very  trifling. 

§  6.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  conunon  agricultural  labourer, 
the  checks  to  population  may  almost  be  considered  as  non-existent. 
If  the  growth  of  the  towns,  and  of  the  capital  there  employed,  by 
which  the  factory  operatives  are  maintained  at  their  present  average 
rate  of  wages  notwithstanding  their  rapid  increase,  did  not  also 
absorb  a  great  part  of  the  annual  addition  to  the  rural  population, 
there  seems  no  reason  in  the  present  habits  of  the  people  why  they 
should  not  fall  into  as  miserable  a  condition  as  the  Irish  previous  to 
1846  ;  and  if  the  market  for  our  manufactures  should,  I  do  not  say 
fall  off,  but  even  cease  to  expand  at  the  rapid  rate  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  there  is  no  certainty  that  this  fate  may  not  be  reserved  for  us.^ 
Without  carrying  our  anticipations  forward  to  such  a  calamity, 
which  the  great  and  growing  intelligence  of  the  factory  population 
would,  it  may  be  hoped,  avert,  by  an  adaptation  of  their  habits 
to  their  circumstances ;  the  existing  condition  of  the  labourers  of 
some  of  the  most  exclusively  agricultural  counties,  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
setshire, Dorsetshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  is  sufficiently 
painful  to  contemplate.  The  labourers  of  these  counties,  with  large 
families,  and  eight  or  perhaps  nine  shillings  ^  for  their  weekly  wages 
when  in  full  employment,  have  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  stock 
objects  of  popular  compassion  :  it  is  time  that  they  had  the  benefit 
also  of  some  appUcation  of  common  sense. 

Unhappily,  sentimentaUty  rather  than  conunon  sense  usually 
presides  over  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  ;  and  while  there  is  a 
growing  sensitiveness  to  the  hardships  of  the  poor,  and  a  ready 

^  [The  propoaal  was  mentioned  in  the  Ut  ed.  (1848) ;  the  Aot  was  refeired 
to  in  the  7th  ed.  (1871).  For  the  Union  Chargeability  Act  of  1865  and  previous 
and  subsequent  legislation,  see  Majority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
(1909),  Part  iv.  oh.  4.] 

'  [The  words  here  following  in  the  original  text :  "  Especially  considering 
how  much  the  Irish  themselves  contribute  to  it,  by  migrating  to  this  country 
and  underbidding  its  nativcr  inhabitants,"  were  omitted  from  the  6th  ed.  (1862).] 

*  [So  ed.  6  (1862).     In  1st  ed.  (1848)  **  seven  or  perhaps  eight."] 
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attacking  any  incidental  position  of  Malthus  or  some  other  writer, 
and  pretending  that  to  refute  that,  is  to  disprove  the  principle  of 
population.  Some,  for  instance,  have  achieved  an  easy  victory  over 
a  passing  remark  of  Mr.  Malthus,  hazarded  chiefly  by  way  of 
illustration,  that  the  increase  of  food  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to 
take  place  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  while  population  increases  in  a 
geometrical :  when  every  candid  reader  knows  that  Mr.  Malthus  laid 
no  stress  on  this  unlucky  attempt  to  give  numerical  precision  to 
things  which  do  not  admit  of  it,  and  every  person  capable  of 
reasoning  must  see  that  it  is  wholly  superfluous  to  his  argument. 
Others  have  attached  immense  importance  to  a  correction  which 
more  recent  poUtical  economists  have  made  in  the  mere  language 
of  the  earlier  followers  of  Mr.  Malthus.  Several  writers  had  said 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  assertion  was  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  meant  it,  namely,  that  population  would  in  most  circum- 
stances increase  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  if  it  were 
not  checked  either  by  mortality  or  by  prudence.  But  inasmuch 
as  these  checks  act  with  unequal  forcQ  at  different  times  and 
places,  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  language  of  these  writers  as 
if  they  had  meant  that  population  is  usually  gaining  ground  upon 
subsistence,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  becoming  greater.  Under 
this  interpretation  of  their  meaning,  it  was  urged  tiiat  the  reverse 
is  the  truth  :  that  as  civilization  advances,  the  prudential  check 
tends  to  become  stronger,  and  population  to  slacken  its  rate 
of  increase,  relatively  to  subsistence ;  and  that  it  is  an  error  to 
maintain  that  population,  in  any  improving  community,  tends  to 
increase  faster  than,  or  even  so  fast  as,  subsistence.  The  word 
tendency  is  here  used  in  a  totally  different  sense  from  that  of  the 
writers  who  affirmed  the  proposition  :  but  waiving  the  verbal  ques- 
tion, is  it  not  allowed  on  both  sides,  that  in  old  countries,  population 
presses  too  closely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  And  though 
its  pressure  diminishes,  the  more  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  poorest 
class  of  labourers  can  be  improved,  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  always  some  tendency  in  a  progressive  country,  yet  since 
that  tendency  has  hitherto  been,  and  still  is,  extremely  faint,  and 
(to  descend  to  particulars)  has  not  yet  extended  to  giving  to  the 
Wiltshire  labourers  higher  wages  than  eight  shillings  a  week,  the  only 
thing  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider  is,  whether  that  is  a  sufficient 
and  suitable  provision  for  a  labourer  ?  for  if  not,  population  does, 
as  an  existing  fact,  bear  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  wages-fund  ; 
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and  whether  it  pressed  still  harder  or  not  quite  so  hard  at  some 
former  period,  is  practically  of  no  moment,  except  that,  if  the  ratio 
is  an  improving  one,  there  is  the  better  hope  that  by  proper  aids  and 
encouragements  it  may  be  made  to  improve  more  and  faster. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  reason,  that  the  argument  on  this 
subject  has  to  struggle  ;  but  against  a  feeling  of  dislike,  which  will 
only  reconcile  itself  to  the  unwelcome  truth,  when  every  device  is 
exhausted  by  which  the  recognition  of  that  truth  can  be  evaded. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
these  devices,  and  to  force  every  position  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
enemies  of  the  population  principle  in  their  determination  to  find 
some  refuge  for  the  labourers,  some  plausible  means  of  improving 
their  condition,  without  requiring  the  exercise,  either  enforced  or 
voluntary,  of  any  self-restraint,  or  any  greater  control  than  at  present 
over  the  animal  power  of  multiplication.  This  will  be  the  object 
of  the  next  chapter.^ 

^  [See  Appendix  P.     The  Movement  of  PoptUcUion.] 
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Irishman  provident  ?  Testimonies,  it  is  true,  abound,  and  I  do 
not  seek  to  discredit  them,  of  the  beneficial  change  produced  in  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  labourers,  by  receiving  allotments.  Such 
an  efiect  is  to  be  expected  while  those  who  hold  them  are  a  small 
number  ;  a  privileged  class,  having  a  status  above  the  common  level, 
which  they  are  unwilUng  to  lose.  They  are  also,  no  doubt,  almost 
always,  originally  a  select  class,  composed  of  the  most  favourable 
specimens  of  the  labouring  people :  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  that  the  persons  to  whom  the  system 
facilitates  marrying  and  having  children,  are  precisdy  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  the  most  likely  to  practise  prudential  restraint. 
As  affecting  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  the  scheme, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  either  nugatory  or  mischievous.  If 
only  a  few  labourers  have  allotments,  they  are  naturally  those  who 
could  do  best  without  them,  and  no  good  is  done  to  the  class  :  while, 
if  the  system  were  general,  and  every  or  almost  every  labourer  .had 
an  allotment,  I  believe  the  effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  when 
every  or  almost  every  labourer  had  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wages.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  Allotment  instead  of  the  Allowance  system  had  been  generally 
adopted  in  England,  it  would  equally  have  broken  down  the  practical 
restraints  on  population  which  at  that  time  did  really  exist ;  popula- 
tion would  have  started  forward  exactiy  as  in  fact  it  did ;  and  in 
twenty  years,  wages  plus  the  allotment  would  have  been,  as  wages 
plus  the  allowance  actually  were,  no  more  than  equal  to  die  former 
wages  without  any  allotment.  The  only  difference  in  favour  of 
allotments  would  have  been,  that  they  make  the  people  grow  their 
own  poor-rates. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  quite  ready  to  allow,  that  in  some  circum- 
stances, the  possession  of  land  at  a  fair  rent,  even  without  ownership, 
by  the  generality  of  labourers  for  hire,  operates  as  a  cause  not  of  low, 
but  of  high  wages.  This,  however,  is  when  their  land  renders  them, 
to  the  extent  of  actual  necessaries,  independent  of  the  market  for 
labour.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  position  of 
people  who  live  by  wages,  with  land  as  an  extra  resource,  and  of 
people  who  can,  in  case  of  necessity,  subsist  entirely  on  their  land, 
and  only  work  for  hire  to  add  to  their  comforts.  Wages  are  likely 
to  be  high  where  none  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  sell  their  labour. 
*^  People  who  have  at  home  some  kind  of  property  to  apply  their 
labour  to,  will  not  sell  their  labour  for  wages  that  do  not  afford  them 
a  better  diet  than  potatoes  and  maize,  although  in  saving   for 
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of  land  could  only  be  made  a  pennanent  benefit,  by  holding  out 
encouragement  to  acquire  by  industry  and  saving,  the  means  of 
buying  it  outright :  a  permission  which,  if  extensively  made  use  of, 
would  be  a  kind  of  education  in  forethought  and  frugality  to  the 
entire  class,  the  effects  of  which  might  not  cease  with  the  occasion. 
The  benefit  would  however  arise,  not  from  what  was  given  them,  but 
from  what  they  were  stimulated  to  acquire. 

No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the  smallest  chance  of  being 
efficacious,  which  do  not  operate  on  and  through  the  minds  and 
habits  of  the  people.  While  these  are  imaffected,  any  contrivance, 
even  if  successful,  for  temporarily  improving  the  condition  of  the 
very  poor,  would  but  let  slip  the  reins  by  which  population  was 
previously  curbed  ;  and  could  only,  therefore,  continue  to  produce 
its  effect,  if,  by  the  whip  and  spur  of  taxation,  capital  were 
compelled  to  follow  at  an  equally  accelerated  pace.  But  this  process 
could  not  possibly  continue  for  long  together,  and  whenever  it 
stopped,  it  would  leave  the  country  with  an  increased  number  of 
the  poorest  class,  and  a  diminished  proportion  of  all  except  the 
poorest,  or,  if  it  continued  long  enough,  with  none  at  all.  For  "  to 
this  complexion  must  come  at  last  *'  all  social  arrangements,  which 
remove  the  natural  checks  to  population  without  substituting  any 
others. 
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abundant  control.  It  has  artificialized  large  portions  of  mankind 
to  such  an  extent,  that  of  many  of  their  most  natural  inclinations 
they  have  scarcely  a  vestige  or  a  remembrance  left.  If  it  has  not 
brought  the  instinct  of  population  under  as  much  restraint  as  is 
needful,  we  must  remember  that  it  has  never  seriously  tried.  What 
efforts  it  has  made,  have  mostly  been  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Religion,  morality,  and  statesmanship  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
incitements  to  marriage,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  the  species, 
so  it  be  but  in  wedlock.  BeUgion  has  not  even  yet  discontinued 
its  encouragements.  The  Koman  Catholic  clergy  (of  any  other 
clergy  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  since  no  other  have  any  considerable 
influence  over  the  poorer  classes)  everywhere  think  it  their  duty  to 
promote  marriage,  in  order  to  prevent  fornication.  There  is  still 
in  many  minds  a  strong  religious  prejudice  against  the  true  doctrine. 
The  rich,  provided  the  consequences  do  not  touch  themselves,  think 
it  impugns  the  wisdom  of  Providence  to  suppose  that  misery  can 
result  from  the  operation  of  a  natural  propensity  :  the  poor  think 
that  *'  Ood  never  sends  mouths  but  he  sends  meat."  No  one  would 
guess  from  the  language  of  either,  that  man  had  any  voice  or  choice 
in  the  matter.  So  complete  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  whole 
subject;  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  mystery  in  which  it  is 
shrouded  by  a  spurious  delicacy,  which  prefers  that  right  and 
wrong  should  be  mismeasured  and  confounded  on  one  of  the  subjects 
most  momentous  to  human  welfare,  rather  than  that  the  subject 
should  be  freely  spoken  of  and  discussed.  People  are  little  aware 
of  the  cost  to  mankind  of  this  scrupulosity  of  speech.  The  diseases 
of  society  can,  no  more  than  corporal  maladies,  be  prevented  or 
cured  without  being  spoken  about  in  plain  language.  All  experience 
shows  that  the  mass  of  mankind  never  judge  of  moral  questions  for 
themselves,  never  see  anything  to  be  right  or  wrong  until  they  have 
been  frequently  told  it ;  and  who  tells  them  that  they  have  any  duties 
in  the  matter  in  question,  while  they  keep  within  matrimonial 
limits  ?  Who  meets  with  the  smallest  condemnation,  or  rather, 
who  does  not  meet  with  sympathy  and  benevolence,  for  any 
amount  of  evil  which  he  may  have  brought  upon  himself  and  those 
dependent  on  him,  by  this  species  of  incontinence  ?  While  a  man 
who  is  intemperate  in  drink,  is  discountenanced  and  despised  by 
all  who  profess  to  be  moral  people,^  it  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds 

'  [The  remainder  of  this  sentenoe  appeared  first  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852).  In 
the  Ist  and  2nd  ed.  (1848,  1849),  the  text  ran :  "  Is  it  not  to  this  hour  the 
fayourite  recommendation  for  any  paroohial  office  bestowed  by  popular  eleotion 
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made  use  of  in  appeals  to  the  benevolent,  that  the  applicant  has  a 
large  family  and  is  unable  to  maintain  them.* 

One  cannot  wonder  that  silence  on  this  great  department  of 
human  duty  should  produce  unconsciousness  of  moral  obligations, 
when  it  produces  oblivion  of  physioal  facts.  That  it  is  possible  to 
delay  marriage,  and  to  live  in  abstinence  while  immarried,  most 
people  are  willing  to  aUow ;  but  when  persons  are  once  married,  the 
idea,  in  this  coimtry,  never  seems  to  enter  any  one's  mind  that 
having  or  not  having  a  family,  or  the  number  of  which  it  shall 
consist,  is  amenable  to  their  own  controL  One  would  imagine  that 
children  were  rained  down  upon  married  people,  direct  from  heaven, 
without  their  being  art  or  part  in  the  matter ;  that  it.  was  reaUy,  as 
the  common  phrases  have  it,  God's  will,  and  not  their  own,  wbick 
decided  the  numbers  of  their  offspring.  Let  us  see  what  is  a  Con- 
tinental philosopher's  opinion  on  this  point ;  a  man  among  the  most 
benevolent  of  his  time,  and  the  happiness  of  whose  married  life  haa 
been  celebrated. 

*'When  dangerous  prejudices,"  says  Sismondi,t  ''have  not 
become  accredited,  when  a  morality  contrary  to  our  true  duties 
towards  others,  and  especially  towards  those  to  whom  we  have  given 
liie,  is  not  inculcated  in  the  name  of  the  most  sacred  authority ; 
no  prudent  man  contracts  matrimony  before  he  is  la  a  condition 
which  gives  him  an  assured  means  of  living,  and  no  married  man  has 
a  greater  number  of  children  than  he  can  properly  bring  up.  The 
head  of  a  family  thinks,  with  reason,  that  his  children  may  be 
contented  with  the  condition  in  which  he  himself  has  lived ;  and  his 
desire  will  be  that  the  rising  generation  should  represent  exactly 
the  departing  one  :  that  one  son  and  one  daughter  arrived  at  the 
marriageable  age  should  replace  his  own  father  and  mother ;  that 
the  children  of  his  children  should  in  their  turn  replace  himself  and 
his  wife ;  that  his  daughter  should  find  in  another  family  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  lot  which  will  be  given  in  his  own  family  to  the 
daughter  of  another,  and  that  the  income  which  sufficed  for  the 
parents  will  suffice  for  the  children."    In  a  coimtry  increasing  in 

to  have  a  large  family  and  to  be  unable  to  maintain  them  7  Do  not  the  candidates 
placard  their  intemperence  upon  walls,  and  publish  it  through  the  town 
in  circulars  ?  "  Gf.  Dickens,  The  Mlection  for  Beadle  in  Sketches  by  Boz, ''  Our 
Parish,"  ch.  iv,] 

*  little  improvement  can  be  expected  in  morality  until  the  producing  large 
fftmifies  is  regarded  with  the  same  feelings  as  drunkenness  or  any  other  physioal 
excess.  But  while  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  are  foremost  to  set  the  example 
of  this  kind  of  incontinence,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  poor  ? 

t  Nouveaitx  Prinripes,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

OF  THE  DIFFERENCES   OF  WAGES  IN  DIFFERENT 

EMPLOYMENTS 

§  1.  In  treating  of  wages,  we  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves 
to  the  causes  which  operate  on  them  generally,  and  en  masse  ;  the 
laws  which  govern  the  remuneration  of  ordinary  or  average  labour  : 
without  reference  to  the  existence  of  different  kinds  of  work  which 
are  habitually  paid  at  different  rates,  depending  in  some  degree  on 
(liferent  laws.  We  will  now  take  into  consideration  these  differences, 
and  examine  in  what  manner  they  affect  or  are  affected  by  the 
conclusions  already  established. 

A  well-known  and  very  popular  chapter  of  Adam  Smith  * 
contains  the  best  exposition  yet  given  of  this  portion  of  the  subject. 
1  cannot  indeed  think  his  treatment  so  complete  and  exhaustive  as 
it  has  sometimes  been  considered ;  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  his  analysis 
is  tolerably  successful. 

The  differences,  he  says,  arise  partly  from  the  policy  of  Europe, 
which  nowhere  leaves  things  at  perfect  liberty,  and  partly  "  from 
certain  circumstances  in  the  employments  themselves,  which  either 
really,  or  at  least  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  make  up  for  a  small 
pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and  counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others." 
These  circumstances  he  considers  to  be  :  '^  First,  the  agreeableness 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  employments  themselves  ;  secondly,  the 
easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learning 
them ;  thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  employment  in  them ; 
fourthly,  the  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be  reposed  in  those  who 
exercise  them ;  and  fifthly,  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
BuccesB  in  them." 

Several  of  these  points  he  has  very  copiously  illustrated  :  though 
liis  examples  are  sometimes  drawn  from  a  state  of  facts  now  no 
longer  existing.      '*  The   wages  of  labour  vary  with  the  ease  or 

*  WtaUh  of  Naiiona,  book  L  oh.  10. 

o 
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hardship,  the  cleanliness  or  dirtinese,  the  hononrableness  or  dishonour- 
ableness of  the  employment.  Thus,  in  most  places,  take  the  year 
round,  a  journeyman  tailor  earns  less  than  a  journeyman  weaver. 
His  work  is  much  easier."  Things  have  much  altered,  as  to  a 
weaver's  remuneration,  since  Adam  Smith's  time  ;  and  the  artizan 
whose  work  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  tailor,  can  never,  I 
think,  have  been  the  common  weaver.  "  A  journeyman  weaver 
earns  less  than  a  journeyman  smith.  His  work  is  not  always  easier, 
but  it  is  much  cleanlier."  A  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  it 
requires  less  bodily  strength.  "  A  journeyman  blacksmith,  though 
an  artificer,  seldom  earns  so  much  in  twelve  hours  as  a  collier,  who  is 
only  a  labourer,  does  in  eight.  His  work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less 
dangerous,  and  is  carried  on  in  daylight,  and  above  ground.  Honour 
makes  a  great  part  of  the  reward  of  all  honourable  professions.  In 
point  of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  considered,"  their  recompense  is, 
in  his  opinion,  below  the  average.  "  Disgrace  has  the  contrary 
effect.  The  trade  of  a  butcher  is  a  brutal  and  an  odious  business ; 
but  it  is  in  most  places  more  profitable  than  the  greater  part  of 
common  trades.  The  most  detestable  of  all  employments,  that  of 
public  executioner,  is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
better  paid  than  any  conmion  trade  whatever." 

One  of  the  causes  which  make  handloom  weavers  cling  [1848]  to 
their  occupation  in  spite  of  the  scanty  remuneration  which  it  now 
yields,  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar  attractiveness  arising  from  the  freedom 
of  action  which  it  allows'  to  thejworkman.  "  He  can  play  or  idle,'* 
says  a  recent  authority,*  ''  as  feeling  or  inclination  lead  him ;  rise 
early  or  late,  apply  himself  assiduously  or  carelessly,  as  he  pleases, 
and  work  up  at  any  time,  by  increased  exertion,  hours  previously 
sacrificed  to  indulgence  or  recreation.  There  is  scarcely  another 
condition  of  any  portion  of  our  working  population  thus  free  from 
external  control.  The  factory  operative  is  not  only  mulcted  of 
his  wages  for  absence,  but,  if  of  frequent  occurrence,  discharged 
altogether  from  his  employment.  The  bricklayer,  the  carpenter,  the 
painter,  the  joiner,  the  stonemason,  the  outdoor  labourer,  have 
each  their  appointed  daily  hours  of  labour,  a  disregard  of  which 
would  lead  to  the  same  result."  Accordingly,  "  the  weaver  will  stand 
by  his  loom  while  it  wiU  enable  him  to  exist,  however  miserably ; 
land  many,  induced  temporarily  to  quit  it,  have  returned  to  it  again, 
when  work  was  to  be  had." 

"  Employment    is    much    more    constant,"    continues    Adam 

*  >Ir.  Muggeridge's  Report  to  the  Handloom  Weavers  Inquiry  Commission. 
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large  masses  of  capital  will  be  employed  productiyely ;  and  if  it  did 
not  even  amount  to  this,  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  production, 
and  unproductively  consumed,  until,  by  an  indirect  consequence 
of  its  diminished  amount,  to  be  explained  hereafter,  the  rate  of 
profit  was  raised. 

Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of  profits :  but  that  minimum  is 
exceedingly  variable,  and  at  some  times  and  places  extremely  low ; 
on  account  of  the  great  variableness  of  two  out  of  its  three  elements. 
That  the  rate  of  necessary  remuneration  for  abstinence,  or  in  other 
words  the  effective  desire  of  accumulation,  difEers  widely  in  different 
states  of  society  and  civilization,  has  been  seen  in  a  former  chapter. 
There  is  a  still  wider  difference  in  the  element  which  consists  in  com- 
pensation for  risk.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  differences  in  point 
of  risk  between  different  employments  of  capital  in  the  same  society, 
but  of  the  very  different  degrees  of  security  of  property  in  different 
states  of  society.  Where,  as  in  many  of  the  governments  of  Asia, 
property  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  spoliation  from  a  tyrannical 
government,  or  from  its  rapacious  and  ill-controlled  officers  ;  where 
to  possess  or  to  be  suspected  of  possessing  wealth,  is  to  be  a  mark  not 
only  for  plunder,  but  perhaps  for  personal  ill-treatment  to  extort 
the  disclosure  and  surrender  of  hidden  valuables ;  or  where,  as  in 
the  European  Middle  Ages,  the  weakness  of  the  government,  even 
when  not  itself  inclined  to  oppress,  leaves  its  subjects  exposed 
without  protection  or  redress  to  active  spoliation,  or  audacious  with- 
holding of  just  rights,  by  any  powerful  individual ;  the  rate  of  profit 
which  persons  of  average  dispositions  will  require,  to  make  them 
forego  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  what  they  happen  to  possess, 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  it  and  themselves  to  these  perils,  must 
be  something  very  considerable.  And  these  contingencies  affect 
those  who  live  on  the  mere  interest  of  their  capital,  in  common 
with  those  who  personally  engage  in  production.  In  a  generally 
secure  state  of  society,  the  risks  which  may  be  attendant  on  the 
nature  of  particular  employments  seldom  fall  on  the  person  who 
lends  his  capital,  if  he  lends  on  good  security ;  but  in  a  state  of 
society  like  that  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  no  security  (except  perhaps 
the  actual  pledge  of  gold  or  jewels)  is  good  :  and  the  mere  possession 
of  a  hoard,  when  known  or  suspected,  exposes  it  and  the  possessor 
to  risks,  for  which  scarcely  any  profit  he  could  expect  to  obtain 
would  be  an  equivalent ;  so  that  there  would  be  still  less  accumula- 
tion than  there  is,  if  a  state  of  insecurity  did  not  also  multiply  the 
occasions  on  which  the  possession  of  a  treasure  may  be  the  means 
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and  in  its  popular  or  derivative  sense,  an  undertaker  of  public  works. 
These  are  always  the  most  profitable  employments.  There  are 
cases,  again,  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and  skill  is 
required  to  conduct  a  business  necessarily  of  limited  extent.  In 
such  cases,  a  higher  than  common  rate  of  profit  is  necessary  to  yield 
only  the  common  rate  of  remuneration.  ''  In  a  small  seaport  town," 
says  Adam  Smith,  ''  a  little  grocer  will  make  forty  or  fifty  per  cent 
upon  a  stock  of  a  single  hundred  pounds,  while  a  considerable 
wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place  will  scarce  make  eight  or  ten 
per  cent  upon  a  stock  of  ten  thousand.  The  trade  of  the  grocer  may 
be  necessary  for  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  market  may  not  admit  the  employment  of  a  larger  capital 
in  the  business.  The  man,  however,  must  not  only  live  by  his  trade, 
but  live  by  it  suitably  to  the  qualifications  which  it  requires.  Besides 
possessing  a  Uttle  capital,  he  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  account 
and  must  be  a  tolerable  judge,  too,  of  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  difEerent 
sorts  of  goods,  their  prices,  quaUties,  and  the  markets  where  they 
are  to  be  had  cheapest.  Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year  cannot  be 
considered  as  too  great  a  recompense  for  the  labour  of  a  person  so 
accomplished.  Deduct  this  from  the  seemingly  great  profits  of  his 
capital,  and  little  more  will  remain,  perhaps,  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock.  The  greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is,  in  this 
case,  too,  real  wages." 

AJl  the  natural  monopolies  (meaning  thereby  those  which  are 
created  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  law)  which  produce  or  aggravate 
the  disparities  in  the  remuneration  of  different  kinds  of  labour, 
operate  similarly  between  difierent  employments  of  capital.  If 
a  business  can  only  be  advantageously  carried  on  by  a  large  capital, 
this  in  most  countries  limits  so  narrowly  the  class  of  persons  who 
can  enter  into  the  employment,  that  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their 
rate  of  profit  above  the  general  level.  A  trade  may  also,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  confined  to  so  few  hands,  that  profits  may 
admit  of  being  kept  up  by  a  combination  among  the  dealers.  It  is 
well  known  that  even  among  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  London 
booksellers,  this  sort  of  combination  long  continued  to  exist.^  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  the  gas  and  water  companies. 

§  4.    After  due  allowance  is  made  for  these  various  causes 

^  [So  from  the  4th  ed.  (1857).  In  earlier  editions  :  "  this  sort  of  combination 
exiBtfi  ;  though  individual  interest  is  often  too  strong  for  its  ruloa ;  nor,  indeed, 
does  the  combination  itself  include  the  whole  trade.  ] 
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do  from  diminiahed  bodily  vigour  in  the  people,  destruction  of  fixed 
capital,  or  deteriorated  education)  ;  or  if  the  labourer  obtained  a 
higher  remuneration,  without  any  increased  cheapness  in  the  things 
composing  it ;  or  if,  without  his  obtaining  more,  that  which  he  did 
obtain  became  more  costly ;  profits,  in  all  these  cases,  would  sufier 
a  diminution.  And  there  is  no  other  combination  of  circumstances, 
in  which  the  general  rate  of  profit  of  a  country,  in  all  employments 
indifferently,  can  either  fall  or  rise. 

The  evidence  of  these  propositions  can  only  be  stated  generally, 
though,  it  is  hoped,  conclusively,  in  this  stage  of  our  subject. 
It  will  come  out  in  greater  fulness  and  force  when,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  theory  of  Value  and  Price,  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  exhibit  the  law  of  profits  in  the  concrete — in  the  complex 
entanglement  of  circumstances  in  which  it  actually  works.  This  can 
only  be  done  in  the  ensuing  Book.  One  topic  still  remains  to  be 
diBCUflsed  in  the  present  one,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  being  treated 
independently  of  considerations  of  Value  ;  the  subject  of  Rent;  to 
which  we  now  proceed.^ 

1  [See  Appendix  Q.     Profits.] 
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partially  supplied  from  other  sources  ;  as  in  the  case  of  paupers,  and 
some  monasteries  or  charitable  institutions,  among  which  may"  be 
I  reckoned  the  Poor  Colonies  of  Belgium.  The  worst  land  which  ca.  a 
jbe  cultivated  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  is  that  which  will  just"" 
1  replace  the  seed,  and  the  food  of  the  labourers  employed  on  it, 
I  together  with  what  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  their  secondaries ;  that  is, 
,  the  labourers  required  for  supplying  them  with  tools,  and  with  the 
'remaining  necessaries  of  life.  Whether  any  given  land  is  capable 
of  doing  more  than  this,  is  not  a  question  of  political  economy,  but 
of  physical  fact.  The  supposition  leaves  nothing  for  profite,  nor 
anything  for  the  labourers  except  necessaries  :  the  land,  therefore, 
can  only  be  cultivated  by  the  labourers  themselves,  or  else  at  a 
pecuniary  loss  :  and  h  fortiori,  cannot  in  any  contingency  afford  a 
rent.  The  worse  land  which  can  be  cultivated  as  an  investment  for 
capital,  is  that  which,  after  replacing  the  seed,  not  only  feeds  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  their  secondaries,  but  affords  them  the 
current  rate  of  wages,  which  may  extend  to  much  more  tiian  mere 
necessaries  ;  and  leaves  for  those  who  have  advanced  the  wages  of 
these  two  classes  of  labourers,  a  surplus  equal  to  the  profit  they 
could  have  expected  from  any  other  employment  of  their  capital. 
Whether  any  given  land  can  do  more  than  this,  is  not  merely  a 
physical  question,  but  depends  partly  on  the  market  value  of 
agricultural  produce.  What  the  land  can  do  for  the  labourers  and 
for  the  capitalist,  beyond  feeding  all  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly 
employs,  of  course  depends  upon  what  the  remainder  of  the  produce 
j  can  be  sold  for.  The  higher  the  market  value  of  produce,  the 
lower  are  the  soils  to  which  cultivation  can  descend,  consistently 
with  affording  to  the  capital  employed  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
As,  however,  differences  of  fertility  sUde  into  one  another  by 
insensible  gradations ;  and  differences  of  accessibility,  that  is,  of 
distance  from  markets,  do  the  same ;  and  since  there  is  land  so 
barren  that  it  could  not  pay  for  its  cultivation  at  any  price ;  it  is 
evident  that,  whatever  the  price  may  be,  there  must  in  any  extensive 
region  be  some  land  which  at  that  price  will  just  pay  the  wages  of 
the  cultivators,  and  yield  to  the  capital  employed  the  ordinary 
profit,  and  no  more.  Until,  therefore,  the  price  rises  higher,  or 
until  some  improvement  raises  that  particular  land  to  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  fertility,  it  cannot  pay  any  rent.  Tit  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  community  needs  the  produce  of  this  quality  of 
land  ;  since  if  the  lands  more  fertile  or  better  situated  than  it,  could 
have  sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  society,  the  price  would  not  have 
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risen  so  high  as  to  render  its  cultivation  profitable./  This  land, 
therefore,  will  be  cultivated  ;  and  we  may  lay  it  down^  a  principle, 
that  so  long  as  any  of  the  land  of  a  country  which  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  not  withheld  from  it  by  legal  or  other  factitious  obstacles, 
is  not  cultivated,  the  worst  land  in  actual  cultivation  (in  point/ 
of  f  ertiUty  and  situation  togetiier)  pays  no  rent.  ' 

§  3.  If,  then,  of  the  land  in  cultivation,  the  part  which  yields 
least  return  to  the  labour  and  capital  employed  on  it  gives  only  the 
ordinary  profit  of  capital,  without  leaving  anything  for  rent;  a 
standard  is  afforded  for  estimating  the  amount  of  rent  which  will 
be  yielded  by  all  other  land.  Any  land  yields  just  as  much  more 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  as  it  yi§^ds  more  than  what  is 
returned  by  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.  [  The  surplus  is  what  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord ;  and  since,  if  he 
did  not  BO  pay  it,  he  would  receive  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  the  competition  of  other  capitalists,  that  competition  which 
equalizes  the  profits  of  different  capitals,  will  enable  the  landlord 
to  appropriate  it.  The  rent,  therefore,  which  any  land  will  yield, 
is  the  excess  of  its  produce  beyond  what  would  be  returned  to  the 
same  capital  if  employed  on  the  worst  land  in  cultivation.!  This 
is  not,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be,  the  limit  of  metayer  rents, 
or  of  cottier  rents ;  but  it  is  the  limit  of  farmers*  rents.  No  land 
rented  to  a  capitalist  farmer  will  permanentiy  yield  more  than  this ; 
and  when  it  yields  less,  it  is  because  the  landlord  foregoes  a  part 
of  what,  if  he  chose,  he  could  obtain. 

This  is^he  theoi^of  rent,  first  propounded  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  DrTAnoersbn,  and  which,  neglected  at  the  time,  was 
almost  simultaneously  rediscovered,  twenty  years  later,  by  Sir 
Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr.  Ricardo.  It  is  one  of  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  political  economy ;  and^  until  it  was  understood, 
no  conBiBtent  explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of  the  more  compU- 
cated  industrial  phenomena.  The  evidence  of  its  truth  will  be 
manifested  with  a  great  increase  of  clearness,  when  we  come  to  trace 
the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  Value  and  Price.  Until  that  is  done, 
it  is  not  possible  to  free  the  doctrine  from  every  difficulty  which 
may  present  itself,  nor  perhaps  to  convey,  to  those  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  more  than  a  general  apprehension  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  the  theorem  is  arrived  at.  Some,  however, 
of  the  objections  commonly  made  to  it,  admit  of  a  complete  answer 
even  in  tiie  present  stage  of  our  inquiries. 
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the  formation  of  the  capital,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is  produced.  In 
.either  case  the  price  of  stockings  would  fall,  whether  there  were  fewer 
men  employed  as  bleachers,  spinners,  and  weavers,  persons  im- 
mediately necessary  to  their  manufacture  :  or  as  sailors,  carriers, 
engineers,  and  smiths,  persons  more  indirectly  concerned.  In  the 
one  case,  the  whole  saving  of  labour  would  faU  on  the  stockings, 
because  that  portion  of  labour  was  wholly  confined  to  the  stockings  ; 
in  the  other,  a  portion  only  would  fall  on  the  stockings,  the  remainder 
being  applied  to  all  those  other  commodities,  to  the  production  of 
which  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  carriage,  were  subservient." 


A- 
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§  2.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  Ricardo  expresses  himself 
as  if  the  qtiantity  of  labour  which  it  costs  to  produce  a  commodity 
and  bring  it  to  market,  were  the  only  thing  on  which  its  value 
depended.  But  since  the  cost  of  production  to  the  capitalist  is  not 
labour  but  wages,  and  since  wages  may  be  either  greater  or  less, 
the  quantity  of  labour  being  the  same ;  it  would  seem  that  the 
value  of  the  product  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the  quantity 
of  labour,  but  by  the  quantity  together  with  the  remuneration  ;  and 
that  values  must  partly  depend  on  wages. 

In  order  to  decide  this  point,  it  must  be  considered,  that  value 
is  a  relative  term  :  that  the  value  of  a  commodity  is  not  a  name  for 
an  inherent  and  substantive  quaUty  of  the  thing  itself,  but  means 
the  quantity  of  other  things  which  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for 
it.  The  value  of  one  thing  must  always  be  understood  relatively  to 
some  other  thing,  or  to  things  in  general.  Now  the  relation  of  one \^ 
thing  to  another  cannot  be  altered  by  any  cause  which  afiects  them 
both  alike  A  rise  or  fall  of  general  wages  is  a  fact  which  afiects  all 
commodities  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  affords  no  reason^  . 
why  they  should  exchange  for  each  other  in  one  rather  than  in  /  y 
another  proportion.  To  suppose  that  high  wages  make  higU^ 
values,  is  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  general  high 
values.  But  this  is  a  contradiction  in  terms :  the  high  value  of  ' 
some  things  is  synonymous  with  the  low  value  of  others.  The 
mistake  arises  from  not  attending  to  values,  but  only  to  prices. 
Though  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  values,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  prices.  Ajs  soon  as  we  form 
distinctly  the  idea  of  values,  we  see  that  high  or  low  wages  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them ;  but  that  high  wages  make  high 
prices,  is  a  popular  and  widely-spread  opinion.  The  whole  amount 
of  error  involved  in  this  proposition  can  only  be  seen  thoroughly 
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have  hitherto  considered.  But  this  at  least  b  indisputable,  that 
within  the  country  itself  the  value  of  imported  commodities  is 
determined  by  the  value,  and  consequently  by  the  cost  of  production, 
of  the  equivalent  given  for  them ;  and  money,  where  it  is  an  imported 
commodity,  is  subject  to  the  same  law.^ 


1  [Soe  Appendix  T.    The  Value  of  Money.] 


CHAPTER  X 

OF  A  DOUBLE  STANDARD,  AND  SUBSIDIARY  COINS 

§  1.  Though  the  qualities  necessary  to  fit  any  commodity 
for  being  used  as  money  are  rarely  united  in  any  considerable 
perfection,  there  are  two  commodities  which  possess  them  in  an 
eminent,  and  nearly  an  equal  degree ;  the  two  precious  metals,  as 
they  are  called ;  gold  and  silver.  Some  nations  have  accordingly 
attempted  to  compose  their  circulating  medium  of  these  two  metals 
indiscriminately. 

There  is  an  obvious  convenience  in  making  use  of  the  more 
costly  metal  for  larger  payments  and  the  cheaper  one  for  smaller : 
and  the  only  question  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  this  can  best 
be  done.  The  mode  most  frequently  adopted  has  been  to 'establish 
between  the  two  metals  a  fixed  proportion  ;  to  decide,  for  example, 
that  a  gold  coin  called  a  sovereign  should  be  equivalent  to  twenty  of 
the  silver  coins  called  shillings  :  both  the  one  and  the  other  being 
called,  in  the  ordinary  money  of  account  of  the  country,  by  the  same 
denomination,  a  pound  :  and  it  being  left  free  to  every  one  who  has 
a  pound  to  pay,  either  to  pay  it  in  the  one  metal  or  in  the  other. 

At  the  time*  when  the  valuation  of  the  two  metals  relatively  to 
each  other,  say  twenty  shillings  to  the  sovereign,  or  twenty-one 
shillings  to  the  guinea,  was  first  made,  the  proportion  probably 
corresponded,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be  made  to  do,  with  the  ordinary 
relative  values  of  the  two  metals  grounded  on  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion :  and  if  those  natural  or  cost  values  always  continued  to  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  one  another,  the  arrangement  would  be  unobjec- 
tionable. This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  fact.  Gold  and  silver, 
though  the  least  variable  in  value  of  all  commodities,  are  not  in- 
variable, and  do  not  always  vary  simidtaneously.  Silver,  for 
example,  was  lowered  in  permanent  value  more  than  gold,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  American  mines ;  and  those  small  variations  of 
value  which  take  place  occasionally  do  not  affect  both  metals  alike. 
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against,  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  the  silver  coinage,  which  is  not 
leftf  like  that  of  gold,  to  the  discretion  of  individuals,  but  is  deter- 
mined by  the  government,  and  restricted  to  the  amount  supposed 
to  be  required  for  small  payments.  The  only  precaution  necessary 
is,  not  to  put  so  high  a  valuation  upon  the  silver,  as  to  hold  out  a 
strong  temptation  to  private  coining.^ 


>  [See  Appendix  U.    BvmeiaUism.] 


CHAPTER  XI 

OF  CBBDIT,  AS  A  8UBSTITUTB  FOB  MONBT 

§  1.  The  fonctions  of  credit  have  been  a  subject  of  as  much 
misunderstanding  and  as  much  confusion  of  ideas,  as  any  single  topic 
in  Political  Economy.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  peculiar  difficulty 
in  the  theory  of  the  subject,  but  to  the  complex  nature  of  some  of  the 
mercantile  phenomena  arising  from  the  forms  in  which  credit  clothes 
itself ;  by  which  attention  b  diverted  from  the  properties  of  credit 
in  general,  to  the  pectdiarities  of  its  particular  forms. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  confused  notions  entertained  respecting  the 
nature  of  credit,  we  may  advert  to  the  exaggerated  language  so  often 
used  respecting  its  national  importance.  Credit  has  a  great,  but 
not,  as  many  people  seem  to  suppose,  a  magical  power ;  it  cannot 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  How  often  is  an  extension  of 
credit  talked  of  as  equivalent  to  a  creation  of  capital,  or  as  if  credit 
actually  were  capital.  It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any 
need  to  point  out,  that  credit  being  only  permission  to  use  the  capital 
of  another  person,  the  means  of  production  cannot  be  increased  by 
it,  but  only  transferred.  If  the  borrower's  means  of  production 
and  of  employing  labour  are  inci^ased  by  the  credit  given  him,  the 
lender's  are  as  much  diminished.  The  same  sum  cannot  be  used  as 
capital  both  by  the  owner  and  also  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  lent : 
it  cannot  supply  its  entire  value  in  wages,  tools,  and  materials,  to 
two  sets  of  labourers  at  once.  It  is  true  that  the  capital  which  A 
has  borrowed  from  B,  and  makes  use  of  in  his  business,  still  forms 
part  of  the  wealth  of  B  for  other  purposes  :  he  can  enter  into  arrange- 
ments in  reliance  on  it,  and  can  borrow,  when  needful,  an  equivalent 
sum  on  the  security  of  it ;  so  that  to  a  superficial  eye  it  might  seem 
as  if  both  B  and  A  had  the  use  of  it  at  once.  But  the  smallest  con- 
sideration will  show  that  when  B  has  parted  with  his  capital  to  A, 
the  use  of  it  as  capital  rests  with  A  alone,  and  that  B  has  no  other 
service  from  it  than  in  so  far  as  his  ultimate  claim  upon  it  serves  him 
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remainB  for  five  years  unproductive.  During  such  a  period,  if  pay- 
ment had  been  made  at  once,  the  sum  might  have  been  several  times 
expended  and  replaced,  and  goods  to  the  amount  might  have  been 
several  times  produced,  consumed,  and  reproduced:  consequently 
B's  withholding  100{.  for  five  years,  even  if  he  pays  at  last,  has  cost 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  conmmnity  during  that  period  an 
absolute  loss  of  probably  several  times  that  amount.  A,  indivi- 
dually,  is  compensated,  by  putting  a  higher  price  upon  his  goods, 
which  b  ultimately  paid  by  B  :  but  there  is  no  compensation 
made  to  the  labouring  classes,  the  chief  sufferers  by  every 
diversion  of  capital,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily,  to 
unproductive  uses.  The  country  has  had  lOM.  less  of  capital 
during  those  five  years,  B  having  taken  that  amount  from  A's 
capital,  and  spent  it  unproductively,  in  anticipation  of  his  own 
means,  and  having  only  after  five  years  set  apart  a  sum  from  his 
income  and  converted  it  into  capital  for  the  purpose  of  indemni- 
fying A, 

§  3.  Thus  far  of  the  general  function  of  Credit  in  production. 
It  is  not  a  productive  power  in  itself,  though,  without  it,  the  produc- 
tive powers  akeady  existing  could  not  be  brought  into  complete 
employment.  But  a  more  intricate  portion  of  the  theory  of  Credit 
is  its  influence  on  prices ;  the  chief  cause  of  most  of  the  mercantile 
phenomena  which  perplex  observers.  In  a  state  of  commerce  in 
which  much  credit  is  habitually  given,  general  prices  at  any  moment 
depend  much  more  upon  the  state  of  credit  than  upon  the  quantity  of 
money.  For  credit,  though  it  is  not  productive  power,  is  purchasing 
power ;  and  a  person  who,  having  credit,  avails  himself  of  it  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  creates  just  as  much  demand  for  the  goods,  and 
tends  quite  as  much  to  raise  their  price,  as  if  he  made  an  equal 
amount  of  purchases  with  ready  money. 

The  credit  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  consider,  as  a  distinct 
purchasing  power,  independent  of  money,  is  of  course  not  credit  in 
its  simplest  form,  that  of  money  lent  by  one  person  to  another,  and 
paid  directiy  into  his  hands  ;  for  when  the  borrower  expends  this  in 
purchases,  he  makes  the  purchases  with  money,  not  credit,  and 
exerts  no  purchasing  power  over  and  above  that  conferred  by  the 
money.  The  forms  of  credit  which  create  purchasing  power  are 
those  in  which  no  money  passes  at  the  time,  and  very  often  none 
passes  at  all,  the  transaction  being  included  with  a  mass  of  other 
transactions  in  an  account,  and  nothing  paid  but  a  balance.    This 
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claim,  it  does  something  for  which,  if  the  bill  did  not  exist,  money 
would  be  required  :  it  performs  the  functions  of  currency.  This  is 
a  use  to  which  bills  of  exchange  are  often  applied.  ''  They  not  only," 
continues  Mr.  Thornton,*  ''  spare  the  use  of  ready  money;  they  abo 
occupy  its  place  in  many  cases.  Let  us  imagine  a  farmer  in  the 
country  to  discharge  a  debt  of  10^  to  his  neighbouring  grocer,  by 
giving  him  a  bill  for  that  sum,  drawn  on  his  comfactor  in  London 
for  grain  sold  in  the  metropolis ;  and  the  grocer  to  transmit  the  bill, 
he  having  previously  indorsed  it,  to  a  neighbouring  sugar-baker, 
in  discharge  of  a  like  debt ;  and  the  sugar-baker  to  send  it,  when  again 
indorsed,  to  a  West  India  merchant  in  an  outport,  and  the  West 
India  merchant  to  deliver  it  to  his  country  banker,  who  also  indorses 
it,  and  sends  it  into  further  circulation.  The  bill  in  this  case  will 
have  efEected  five  payments,  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  101.  note  payable 
to  a  bearer  on  demand.  A  multitude  of  bills  pass  between  totder 
and  trader  in  the  country,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described ; 
and  they  evidentiy  form,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  part  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  kingdom." 

Many  bills,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  are  at  last  presented  for 
payment  quite  covered  with  indorsements,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents either  a  fresh  discounting,  or  a  pecuniary  transaction  in  which 
the  bill  has  performed  the  functions  of  money.  Within  the  present 
generation,^  the  circulating  medium  of  Lancashire,  for  sums  above 
five  pounds,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  such  bills. 

§  5.  A  third  form  in  which  credit  is  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  currency,  is  that  of  promissory  notes.  A  biU  drawn  upon  any 
one  and  accepted  by  him,  and  a  note  of  hand  by  him  promising 
to  pay  the  same  sum,  are,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  exactly  equiva* 
lent,  except  that  the  former  commonly  bears  interest  and  the  latter 
generally  does  not ;  and  that  the  former  is  commonly  payable  only 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  the  latter  payable  at  sight.  But  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  latter  form  that  it  has  become,  in  commercial  countries, 
an  express  occupation  to  issue  such  substitutes  for  money.  Dealers 
in  money  (as  lenders  by  profession  are  improperly  called)  desire, 
like  other  dealers,  to  stretch  their  operations  beyond  what  can 
be  carried  on  by  their  own  means :  they  wish  to  lend,  not  their 
capital  merely,  but  their  credit,  and  not  only  such  portion  of  their 

•P.  40. 

1  [So  from  the  4th  ed.  (1867).     The  original  (1848)  ran:  "Up  to  twenty 
ycM«ago."] 
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been  explained,  the  immense  business  of  a  country  like  Great 
Britain  is  transacted  with  an  amount  of  the  precious  metak  sur- 
prisingly small ;  many  times  smaller,  in  proportion  to  the  pecuniary 
value  of  the  commodities  bought  and  sold,  than  is  found  necessary 
in  France,  or  any  other  country  in  which,  the  habit  and  the  dis- 
position to  give  credit  not  being  so  generally  diffused,  these  "  econo- 
mizing expedients,"  as  they  have  been  called,  are  not  practised  to 
the  same  extent.  What  becomes  of  the  money  thus  superseded 
in  its  functions,  and  by  what  process  it  is  made  to  disappear  from 
circulation,  are  questions  the  discussion  of  which  must  be  for  a 
short  time  postponed. 


CHAPTER  XII 

INFLUENCE  OP  CREDIT   ON  PRICES 

§  1.  Haying  now  formed  a  general  idea  of  the  modes  in  which 
credit  is  made  available  as  a  substitute  for  money,  we  have  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  the  use  of  these  substitutes  affects  the  value 
of  money,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  prices  of  commodities.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  permanent  value  of  money — 
the  natural  and  average  prices  of  commodities — are  not  in  question 
here.  These  are  determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  or  of  obtaining 
the  precious  metals.  An  ounce  of  gold  or  silver  will  in  the  long  run 
exchange  for  as  much  of  every  other  commodity,  as  can  be  produced 
or  imported  at  the  same  cost  with  itself.  And  an  order,  or  note  of 
hand,  or  bill  payable  at  sight,  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  while  the  credit 
of  the  giver  is  unimpaired,  is  worth  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
gold  itself. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  ultimate  or  average,  but  with  imme- 
diate and  temporary  prices,  that  we  are  now  concerned.  These, 
as  we  have  seen,  may  deviate  very  widely  from  the  standard  of  cost 
of  production.  Among  other  causes  of  fluctuation,  one  we  have 
found  to  be  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  Other  things 
being  the  same,  an  increase  of  the  money  in  circulation  raises  prices, 
a  diminution  lowers  them.  If  more  money  is  thrown  into  circulation 
than  the  quantity  which  can  circulate  at  a  value  conformable  to  its 
cost  of  production,  the  value  of  money,  so  long  as  the  excess  lasts, 
will  remain  below  the  standard  of  cost  of  production,  and  general 
prices  will  be  sustained  above  the  natural  rate. 

But  we  have  now  found  that  there  are  other  things,  such  as 
bank  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  cheques,  which  circulate  as 
money,  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  it :  and  the  question 
arises,  Do  these  various  substitutes  operate  on  prices  in  the 
same  manner  as  money  itself  ?  Does  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  transferable  paper  tend  to  raise  prices,  in  the  same  manner 
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commodities  to  vary  in  their  value,  tlie  precious  metals,  have  been 
made  in  all  civilized  countries  the  standard  of  value  for  the  circu- 
lating medium  ;  and  no  paper  currency  ought  to  exist  of  which  the 
value  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  theirs.  Nor  has  this  fundamental 
maxim  ever  been  entirely  lost  sight  of,  oven  by  the  governments 
which  have  most  abused  the  power  of  creating  inconvertible  paper. 
If  they  have  not  (as  they  generally  have)  professed  an  intention  of 
paying  in  specie  at  some  indefinite  future  time,  they  have  at  least, 
by  giving  to  their  paper  issues  the  names  of  their  coins,  made  a 
virtual,  though  generally  a  false,  profession  of  intending  to  keep 
them  at  a  value  corresponding  to  that  of  the  coins.  This  is  not 
impracticable,  even  with  an  inconvertible  paper.  There  is  not 
indeed  the  self-acting  check  which  convertibility  brings  with  it. 
But  there  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal  indication  by  which  to  judge 
whether  the  currency  is  depreciated,  and  to  what  extent.  That 
indication  is,  the  price  of  the  precious  metals.  When  holders  of 
paper  cannot  demand  coin  to  be  converted  into  bullion,  and  when 
there  is  none  left  in  circulation,  bullion  rises  and  falls  in  price  Uke 
other  things  ;  and  if  it  is  above  the  Mint  price,  if  an  ounce  of  gold, 
which  would  be  coined  into  the  equivalent  of  SL  ITs.  lO^d,,  is  sold 
for  4L  or  52.  in  paper,  the  value  of  the  currency  has  just  sunk  that 
much  below  what  the  value  of  a  metallic  currency  would  be.  If, 
therefore,  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  were  subjected  to  strict 
rules,  one  rule  being  that  whenever  bullion  rose  above  the  Mint  price, 
the  issues  should  be  contracted  until  the  market  price  of  bullion  and 
the  Mint  price  were  again  in  accordance,  such  a  currency  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  evils  usually  deemed  inherent  in  an 
inconvertible  paper. 

But  also  such  a  system  of  currency  would  have  no  advantages 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  adoption.  An  inconvertible  currency, 
regulated  by  the  price  of  bullion,  would  conform  exactly,  in  all  its 
variations,  to  a  convertible  one ;  and  the  only  advantage  gained 
would  be  that  of  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  any  reserve 
of  the  precious  metals  ;  which  is  not  a  very  important  consideration, 
especially  as  a  government,  so  long  as  its  good  faith  is  not  suspected, 
needs  not  keep  so  large  a  reserve  as  private  issuers,  being  not  so 
liable  to  great  and  sudden  demands,  since  there  never  can  be  any 
real  doubt  of  its  solvency.  Against  this  small  advantage  is  to  be  set, 
in  the  first  place,  the  possibility  of  fraudulent  tampering  with  the 
price  of  bullion  for  the  sake  of  acting  on  the  currency ;  in  the 
manner  of  the  fictitious  sales  of  com,  to  influence  the  averages,  so 
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the  close  of  the  speculation,  an  issue  of  paper  had  been  made, 
sufficient  to  keep  prices  up  to  the  point  which  they  attained  when 
at  the  highest,  no  one  would  have  been  more  disappointed  than 
the  speculators  ;  since  the  gain  which  they  thought  to  have  reaped 
by  realizing  in  time  (at  the  expense  of  their  competitors,  who  bought 
when  they  sold,  and  had  to  sell  after  the  revulsion)  would  have 
faded  away  in  their  hands,  and  instead  of  it  they  would  have  got 
nothing  except  a  few  more  paper  tickets  to  count  by. 

Hume's  version  of  the  doctrine  differed  in  a  slight  degree  from 
Mr.  Attwood's.  He  thought  that  all  commodities  would  not  rise 
in  price  simultaneously,  and  that  some  persons  therefore  would 
obtain  a  real  gain,  by  getting  more  money  for  what  they  had  to 
sell,  while  the  things  which  they  wished  to  buy  might  not  yet  have 
risen.  And  those  who  would  reap  this  gain  would  always  be  (he 
seems  to  think)  the  first  comers.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that 
for  every  person  who  thus  gains  more  than  usual,  there  is  necessarily 
some  other  person  who  gains  less.  The  loser,  if  things  took  place 
as  Hume  supposes,  would  be  the  seller  of  the  commodities  which 
are  slowest  to  rise  ;  who,  by  the  supposition,  parts  with  his  goods 
at  the  old  prices,  to  purchasers  who  have  already  benefited  by  the 
new.  This  seller  has  obtained  for  his  commodity  only  the  accus- 
tomed quantity  of  money,  while  there  are  already  some  things  of 
which  that  money  will  no  longer  purchase  as  much  as  before.  If, 
therefore,  he  knows  what  is  going  on,  he  will  raise  his  price,  and 
then  the  buyer  will  not  have  the  gain,  which  is  supposed  to  stimulate 
his  industry.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  seller  does  not  know 
the  state  of  the  case,  and  only  discovers  it  when  he  finds,  in  laying 
his  money  out,  that  it  does  not  go  so  far,  he  then  obtains  less  than 
the  ordinary  remuneration  for  his  labour  and  capital ;  and  if  the 
other  dealer's  industry  is  encouraged,  it  should  seem  that  his  must, 
from  the  opposite  cause,  be  impaired. 

§  5.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a  general  and  permanent  rise 
of  prices,  or  in  other  words,  depreciation  of  money,  can  benefit 
anybody,  except  at  the  expense  of  somebody  else.  The  substitu- 
tion of  paper  for  metallic  currency  b  a  national  gain  :  any  further 
increase  of  paper  beyond  this  is  but  a  form  of  robbery. 

An  issue  of  notes  is  a  manifest  gain  to  the  issuers,  who,  until 
the  notes  are  returned  for  payment,  obtain  the  use  of  them  as  if 
they  were  a  real  capital :  and  so  long  as  the  notes  are  no  permanent 
ad^tion  to  the  currency,  but  merely  supersede  gold  or  silver  to 
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gained  and  lost  by  the  variation  of  the  paper  currency  from  its 
standard,  they  would  have  been  found  as  a  body  to  have  been  losers  ;* 
so  that  if  any  compensation  was  due  on  the  ground  of  depreciation, 
it  would  not  be  from  the  fundholders  collectively,  but  to  them. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  But  these  reasons  of  fact 
are  not  the  strongest.  There  is  a  reason  of  principle,  still  more 
powerful.  Suppose  that,  not  a  part  of  the  debt  merely,  but  the 
whole,  had  been  contracted  in  a  depreciated  currency,  depreciated 
not  only  in  comparison  with  its  standard,  but  with  its  own  value 
before  and  after  ;  and  that  we  were  now  paying  the  interest  on  this 
debt  in  a  currency  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  per  cent  more  valuable 
than  that  in  which  it  was  contracted.  What  difference  would  this 
make  in  the  obligation  of  paying  it,  if  the  condition  that  it  should  be 
so  paid  was  part  of  the  original  compact  ?  Now  this  is  not  only 
truth,  but  less  than  the  truth.  The  compact  stipulated  better  terms 
for  the  fundholder  than  he  has  received.  During  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  Bank  restriction,  there  was  a  parliamentary  pledge, 
by  which  the  legislature  was  as  much  bound  as  any  legislature  is 
capable  of  binding  itself,  that  cash  payments  should  be  resumed  on 
the  original  footing,  at  farthest  in  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace.  This  was  therefore  an  actual  condition  of  every 
loan  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  more  favourable  in  considera- 
tion of  it.  Without  some  such  stipulation,  the  Government  could 
not  have  expected  to  borrow,  unless  on  the  terms  on  which  loans 
are  made  to  the  native  princes  of  India.  If  it  had  been  understood 
and  avowed  that,  after  borrowing  the  money,  the  standard  at  which 
it  was  commuted  might  be  permanently  lowered,  to  any  extent 
which  to  the  "  collective  wisdom  "  of  a  legislature  of  borrowers 
might  seem  fit — who  can  say  what  rate  of  interest  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  persons  of  common  sense  to  risk  their 
savings  in  such  an  adventure  ?  However  much  the  fundholders  had 
gained  by  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract insured  their  giving  ample  value  for  it.  They  gave  value  for 
more  than  they  received  ;  since  cash  payments  were  not  resumed  in 
six  months,  but  in  as  many  years,  after  the  peace.  So  that  waiving 
all  our  arguments  except  th6  last,  and  conceding  all  the  facts  asserted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  fundholders,  instead  of  being 
unduly  benefited,  are  the  injured  party  ;  and  would  have  a  claim  to 
compensation,  if  such  claims  were  not  very  properly  barred  by  the 
impossibility  of  adjudication,  and  by  the  salutary  general  maxim 
of  law  and  policy,  "  quod  interest  reipublicje  ut  sit  finis  litium," 
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Economy)  had  set  forth  the  correct  doctrine  with  great  force  and 
clearness  in  an  early  pamphlet,  called  forth  by  a  temporary  contro- 
versy, and  entitled  Commerce  Defended;  the  first  of  his  writings 
which  attained  any  celebrity,  and  which  he  prized  more  as  having 
been  his  first  introduction  to  the  friendship  of  David  Ricardo,  the 
most  valued  and  most  intimate  friendship  of  his  life. 
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Bometbing  by  comparison  witb  wbicb  it  may  be  known  whether  any 
given  thing  is  of  greater  or  less  value  now  than  a  century  ago,  or  in 
this  country  than  in  America  or  China.  And  for  this  also,  money, 
or  any  other  commodity,  will  serve  quite  as  well  as  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  provided  we  can  obtain  the  same  data ;  provided  we  are 
able  to  compare  with  the  measure  not  one  commodity  only,  but  the 
two  or  more  which  are  necessary  to  the  idea  of  value.  If  wheat  is 
now  [1852]  40«.  the  quarter,  and  a  fat  sheep  the  same,  and  if  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Second  wheat  was  20*.,  and  a  sheep  10«.,  we  know 
that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  then  worth  two  sheep,  and  is  now  only 
worth  one,  and  that  the  value  therefore  of  a  sheep,  estimated  in 
wheat,  is  twice  as  great  as  it  was  then  ;  quite  independently  of  the 
value  of  money  at  the  two  periods,  either  in  relation  to  those  two 
articles  (in  respect  to  both  of  which  we  suppose  it  to  have  fallen),  or 
to  other  commodities  in  respect  to  which  we  need  not  make  any 
supposition. 

What  seems  to  be  desired,  however,  by  writers  on  the  subject,  is 
some  means  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  commodity  by  merely 
comparing  it  with  the  measure,  without  referring  it  specially  to  any 
other  given  commodity.  They  would  wish  to  bo  able,  from  the  mere 
fact  that  wheat  is  now  40s.  the  quarter,  and  was  formerly  20*.,  to 
decide  whether  wheat  has  varied  in  its  value,  and  in  what  degree, 
without  selecting  a  second  commodity,  such  as  a  sheep,  to  compare 
it  with ;  because  they  are  desirous  of  knowing,  not  how  much 
wheat  has  varied  in  value  relatively  to  sheep,  but  how  much  it  has 
varied  relatively  to  things  in  general. 

The  first  obstacle  arises  from  the  necessary  indefiniteness  of  the 
idea  of  general  exchange  value — value  in  relation  not  to  some  one 
commodity,  but  to  commodities  at  large.  Even  if  we  knew  exactly 
how  much  a  quarter  of  wheat  would  have  purchased,  at  the  earlier 
period,  of  every  marketable  article  considered  separately,  and  that 
it  will  now  purchase  more  of  some  things  and  less  of  others,  we  should 
often  find  it  impossible  to  say  whether  it  had  risen  or  fallen  in  rela- 
tion to  things  in  general.  How  much  more  impossible,  when  we 
only  know  how  it  has  varied  in  relation  to  the  measure.  To  enable 
the  money  price  of  a  thing  at  two  different  periods  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  things  in  general  which  it  will  exchange  for,  the  same 
sum  of  money  must  correspond  at  both  periods  to  the  same  quantity 
of  things  in  general,  that  is,  money  must  always  have  the  same 
exchange  value,  the  same  general  purchasing  power.  Now,  not 
only  is  this  not  true  of  money,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  but ' — 
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The  idea  of  a  Measure  of  Value  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
idea  of  the  regulator,  or  determining  principle,  of  value.  When  it  u 
said  by  Ricardo  and  others,  that  the  value  of  a  thing  is  regulated 
by  quantity  of  labour,  they  do  not  mean  the  quantity  of  labour  for 
which  the  thing  will  exchange,  but  the  quantity  required  for  pro- 
ducing it.  This,  they  mean  to  affirm,  determines  its  value ;  cansei 
it  to  be  of  the  value  it  is,  and  of  no  other.  But  when  Adam  Smith 
and  Malthus  say  that  labour  is  a  measure  of  value,  they  do  not 
mean  the  labour  by  which  the  thing  was  or  can  be  made,  but  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  will  exchange  for,  or  purchase  ;  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  thing  estimated  in  labour.  And  they  do  not 
mean  that  this  regulates  the  general  exchange  value  of  the  thing,  or 
has  any  effect  in  determining  what  that  value  shall  be,  but  onlj 
ascertains  what  it  is,  and  whether  and  how  much  it  varies  from  time 
to  time  and  from  place  to  place.  To  confound  these  two  ideas 
would  be  mucli  the  same  thing  as  to  overlook  the  distinction  betweea 
tho  thermometer  and  the  fire. 
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stationary  when,  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  rise  of  gas  and  the  fall  of 
coke,  so  much  less  of  the  first  is  sold,  and  so  much  more  of  the  second, 
that  there  is  now  a  market  for  all  the  coke  which  results  from  the 
existing  extent  of  the  gas  manufacture. 

Or  suppose  the  reverse  case ;  that  more  coke  is  wanted  at  the 
present  prices,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  operations  required  by 
the  existing  demand  for  gas.  Coke,  being  now  in  deficiency,  will 
rise  in  price.  The  whole  operation  will  yield  more  than  the  usual 
rate  of  profit,  and  additional  capital  will  be  attracted  to  the  manu- 
facture. The  imsatisfied  demand  for  coke  will  be  supplied  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done  without  increasing  the  supply  of  gas  too  ;  and  as  the 
existing  demand  was  fully  supplied  already,  an  increased  quantity 
can  only  find  a  market  by  lowering  the  price.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  two  together  will  yield  the  return  required  by  their  joint 
cost  of  production,  but  that  more  of  this  return  than  before  will  be 
furnished  by  the  coke,  and  less  by  the  gas.  EquiUbrium  will  be 
attained,  when  the  demand  for  each  article  fits  so  well  with  the 
demand  for  the  other,  that  the  quantity  required  of  each  is  exactly 
as  much  as  is  generated  in  producing  the  quantity  required  of  the 
other.  If  there  is  any  surplus  or  deficiency  on  either  side  ;  if  there 
is  a  demand  for  coke,  and  not  a  demand  for  all  the  gas  produced  along 
with  it,  or  vice  versd  ;  the  values  and  prices  of  the  two  things  will  so 
readjust  themselves  that  both  shall  find  a  market. 

When,  therefore,  two  or  more  conunodities  have  a  joint  cost  of 
production,  their  natural  values  relatively  to  each  other  are  those 
which  will  create  a  demand  for  each,  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  in 
which  they  are  sent  forth  by  the  productive  process.  This  theorem 
is  not  in  itself  of  any  great  importance  :  but  the  illustration  it  affords 
of  the  law  of  demand,  and  of  the  mode  in  which,  when  cost  of  pro- 
duction fails  to  be  applicable,  the  other  principle  steps  in  to  supply 
the  vacancy,  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  we  shall  find  in  the 
next  chapter  but  one  that  something  very  similar  takes  place  in 
cases  of  much  greater  moment. 

§  2.  Another  case  of  value  which  merits  attention,  is  that  of 
the  different  kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  This  is  rather  a  more 
complex  question  than  the  last,  and  requires  that  attention  should 
be  paid  to  a  greater  number  of  influencing  circumstances. 

The  case  would  present  nothing  pecuUar,  if  different  agricultural 
products  were  either  grown  indiscriminately  and  with  equal  advan- 
tage on  the  same  soils,  or  wholly  on  different  soils.     The  difficulty 
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Unequal  apportionment  of  the  cultivation,  wheat  must  be  relatively 
dearer,  and  oats  cheaper,  than  according  to  the  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion on  the  medium  land.  Their  relative  value  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  cost  on  that  quality  of  land,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the 
comparative  demand  for  the  two  grains  requires  that  both  of  them 
should  be  grown.  If,  from  the  state  of  the  demand,  the  two  cultiva- 
tions meet  on  land  more  favourable  to  one  than  to  the  other,  that 
one  will  be  cheaper  and  the  other  dearer,  in  relation  to  each  other 
and  to  things  in  general,  than  if  the  proportional  demand  were  as  we 
at  first  supposed. 

Here,  then,  we  obtain  a  fresh  illustration,  in  a  somewhat  different 
manner,  of  the  operation  of  demand,  not  as  an  occasional  disturber 
of  value,  but  as  a  permanent  regulator  of  it,  conjoined  with,  or 
supplementary  to,  cost  of  production. 

The  case  of  rotation  of  crops  does  not  require  separate  analysis, 
being  a  case  of  joint  cost  of  production,  like  that  of  gas  and  coke. 
If  it  were  the  practice  to  grow  white  and  green  crops  on  all  lands  in 
alternate  years,  the  one  being  necessary  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  as  for  its  own  sake  ;  the  farmer  would  derive  his  remimeration 
for  two  years'  expenses  from  one  white  and  one  green  crop,  and  the 
prices  of  the  two  would  so  adjust  themselves  as  to  create  a  demand 
which  would  carry  off  an  equal  breadth  of  white  and  of  green  crops. 

There  would  be  Uttle  difficulty  in  finding  other  anomalous 
cases  of  value,  which  it  might  be  a  useful  exercise  to  resolve :  but  it 
is  neither  desirable  nor  possible,  in  a  work  Uke  the  present,  to  enter 
more  into  details  than  is  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  principles. 
I  now  therefore  proceed  to  the  only  part  of  the  general  theory  of 
exchange  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon,  that  of  International 
Exchanges,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  exchanges  between  distant 
places. 
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§  6.  Such,  then,  is  the  direct  economical  advantage  of  foreign 
trade.  But  there  are,  besides,  indirect  effects,  which  must  be  counted 
as  benefits  of  a  high  order.  One  is,  the  tendency  of  every  extension 
of  the  market  to  improve  the  processes  of  production.  A  country 
which  produces  for  a  larger  market  than  its  own,  can  introduce  a 
more  extended  division  of  labour,  can  make  greater  use  of  machinery, 
and  is  more  likely  to  make  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 
processes  of  production.  Whatever  causes  a  greater  quantity  of 
anything  to  be  produced  in  the  same  place,  tends  to  the  general 
increase  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  world.*  There  is  another 
consideration,  principally  applicable  to  an  early  stage  of  industrial 
advancement.  A  people  may  be  in  a  quiescent,  indolent,  unculti- 
vated state,  with  all  their  tastes  either  fully  satisfied  or  entirely^ 
undeveloped,  and  they  may  fail  to  put  forth  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ductive energies  for  want  of  any  sufficient  object  of  desire.  The 
opening  of  a  foreign  trade,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  new 
objects,  or  tempting  them  by  the  easier  acquisition  of  things  which 
they  had  not  previously  thought  attainable,  sometimes  works  a  sort 
of  industrial  revolution  in  a  country  whose  resources  were  previously 
undeveloped  for  want  of  energy  and  ambition  in  the  people :  inducing 
those  who  were  satisfied  with  scanty  comforts  and  Uttle  work,  to 
work  harder  for  the  gratification  of  their  new  tastes,  and  even  to  save, 
and  accumulate  capital,  for  the  still  more  complete  satisfaction  of 
those  tastes  at  a  future  time. 

But  the  economical  advantages  of  commerce  are  surpassed  in 
importance  by  those  of  its  effects  which  are  intellectual  an<l  moral. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate  the  value,  in  the  present  low  state 
of  human  improvement,  of  placing  human  beings  in  contact  with 
persons  dissimilar  to  themselves,  and  with  modes  of  thought  and 
action  unUke  those  with  which  they  are  famiUar.  Commerce  is 
now  what  war  once  was,  the  principal  source  of  this  contact.  Com- 
mercial adventurers  from  more  advanced  countries  have  generally 
been  the  first  civiUzers  of  barbarians.  And  commerce  is  the  purpose 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  communication  which  takes  place 
between  civiUzed  nations.  Such  communication  has  always  been, 
and  is  pecuharly  in  the  present  age,  one  of  the  primary  sources  of 
progress.  To  human  beings,  who,  as  hitherto  educated,  can  scarcely 
cultivate  even  a  good  quality  without  running  it  into  a  fault,  it 
is  indispensable  to  be  perpetually  comparing  their  own  notions  and 

*  Vide  supra,  book  L  ohap.  ix.  §  1. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  VALUES 

§  1.  The  values  of  commodities  produced  at  the  same  place, 
or  in  places  sufificiently  adjacent  for  capital  to  move  freely  between 
them — let  us  say,  for  simplicity,  of  commodities  produced  in  the 
same  country — depend  (temporary  fluctuations  apart)  upon  their 
cost  of  production.  But  the  value  of  a  commodity  brought  from  t 
a  distant  place,  especially  from  a  foreign  country,  does  not  depend 
on  its  cost  of  production  in  the  place  from  whence  it  comes.  On 
what,  then,  does  it  depend  ?  The  value  of  a  thing  in  any  place  ' 
depends  on  the  cost  of  its  acquisition  in  that  place ;  which,  in  the 
case  of  an  imported  article,  means  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
thing  which  is  exported  to  pay  for  it. 

Since  aU  trade  is  in  reality  barter,  money  being  a  mere  instrument 
for  exchanging  things  against  one  another,  we  wiU,  for  simplicity, 
begin  by  supposing  the  international  trade  to  be  in  form,  what  it 
always  is  in  reality,  an  actual  trucking  of  one  commodity  against 
another.  As  far  as  we  have  hitherto  proceeded,  we  have  found 
all  the  laws  of  interchange  to  be  essentiaUy  the  same,  whether  money 
is  used  or  not ;  money  never  governing,  but  always  obeying,  those 
general  laws. 

If,  then,  England  imports  wine  from  Spain,  giving  for  every 
pipe  of  wine  a  bale  of  cloth,  the  exchange  value  of  a  pipe  of  wine 
in  England  will  not  depend  upon  what  the  production  of  the  wine 
may  have  cost  in  Spain,  but  upon  what  the  production  of  the  cloth  ( 
has  cost  in  England.  Though  the  wine  may  have  cost  in  Spain 
the  equivalent  of  only  ten  days'  labour,  yet,  if  the  cloth  costs  in 
England  twenty  days'  labour,  the  wine,  when  brought  to  England, 
wiU  exchange  for  the  produce  of  twenty  days'  English  labour,  plus 
the  cost  of  carriage ;  including  the  usual  profit  on  the  importer's 
capital,  during  the  time  it  is  locked  up,  and  withheld  from  other 
employment. 
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The  value,  then,  in  any  country,  of  a  foreign  commodity,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  home  produce  which  must  be  given  to  the  foreign 
country  in  exchange  for  it.  In  other  words,  the  values  of  foreign 
commodities  depend  on  the  terms  of  international  exchange.  What, 
then,  do  these  depend  upon  ?  What  is  it  which,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, causes  a  pipe  of  wine  from  Spain  to  be  exchanged  with 
England  for  exactly  that  quantity  of  cloth  ?  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  not  their  cost  of  production.  If  the  cloth  and  the  wine  were 
both  made  in  Spain,  they  would  exchange  at  their  cost  of  production 
in  Spain  ;  if  they  were  both  made  in  England,  they  would  exchange 
at  their  cost  of  production  in  England :  but  all  the  cloth  being 
made  in  England,  and  all  the  wine  in  Spain,  they  are  in  circumstances 
to  which  we  have  already  determined  that  the  law  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  not  applicable.  We  must  accordingly,  as  we  have  done 
before  in  a  similar  embarrassment,  fall  back  upon  an  antecedent 
law,  that  of  supply  and  demand :  and  in  this  we  shall  again  find 
the  solution  of  our  difficulty. 

I  have  discussed  this  question  in  a  separate  Essay,  already  once 
referred  to  ;  and  a  quotation  of  part  of  the  exposition  then  given 
will  be  the  best  introduction  to  my  present  view  of  the  subject. 
I  must  give  notice  that  we  are  now  in  the  region  of  the  most  compH- 
cated  questions  which  political  economy  affords ;  that  the  subject 
is  one  which  cannot  possibly  be  made  elementary  ;  and  that  a  more 
continuous  efiort  of  attention  than  has  yet  been  required  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  series  of  deductions.  The  thread,  however, 
which  we  are  about  to  take  in  hand,  is  in  itself  very  simple  and 
manageable ;  the  only  difficulty  is  in  following  it  through  the 
windings  and  entanglements  of  complex  international  transactionB. 

§  2.  **  When  the  trade  is  established  between  the  two  countries, 
the  two  commodities  will  exchange  for  each  other  at  the  same  rate 
of  interchange  in  both  countries — bating  the  cost  of  carriage,  of 
which,  for  the  present,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  omit  the  con- 
sideration. Supposing,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  carriage  of  the  commodities  from  one  country  to  the  other 
could  be  efiected  without  labour  and  without  cost,  no  sooner  would 
the  trade  be  opened  than  the  value  of  the  two  commodities, 
estimated  in  each  other,  would  come  to  a  level  in  both  countries. 

"  Suppose  that  10  yards  of  broadcloth  cost  in  England  as  much 
labour  as  15  yards  of  linen,  and  in  Germany  as  much  as  30."  In 
common  witii  most  of  my  predecessors,  I  find  it  advisable,  in 
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the  number  of  times  17  yards  ^hich  she  took  previously.  She  would 
expend  in  linen  exactly  as  much  of  cloth,  or  of  the  equivalents  of 
cloth,  as  much  in  short  of  the  collective  income  of  her  people,  as  she 
did  before.  Germany,  on  her  part,  would  probably  require,  at  that 
rate  of  interchange,  the  same  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  because  it 
would  in  reaUty  cost  her  exactly  as  much  ;  25^  yards  of  linen  being 
now  of  the  same  value  in  her  market  as  17  yards  were  before.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  10  yards  of  cloth  for  25^  of  linen  is  the  rate  of 
interchange  which  under  these  new  conditions  would  restore  the 
equation  of  international  demand  ;  and  England  would  obtain  linen 
one-third  cheaper  than  before,  being  the  same  advantage  as  was 
obtained  by  Germany. 

It  might  happen,  however,  that  this  great  cheapening  of  linen    > 
would  increase  the  demand  for  it  in  England  in  a  greater  ratio  than     • 
the  increase  of  cheapness ;  and  that,  if  she  before  wanted  1000  times 
17  yards,  she  would  now  require  more  than  1000  times  25^  yards  to 
satisfy  her  demand.    If  so,  the  equation  of  international  demand 
cannot  establish  itself  at  that  rate  of  interchange ;  to  pay  for  the 
linen  England  must  offer  cloth  on  more  advantageous  terms ;  say, 
for  example,  10  yards  for  21  of  linen  ;  so  that  England  will  not  have  | 
the  full  benefit  of  the  improvement  in  the  production  of  Unen,  while 
Germany,  in  addition  to  that  benefit,  will  also  pay  less  for  cloth. 
But  again,  it  is  possible  that  England  might  not  desire  to  increase 
her  consumption  of  linen  in  even  so  great  a  proportion  as  that  of  the 
increased  cheapness ;  she  might  not  desire  so  great  a  quantity  as 
1000  times  25^  yards  :  and  in  that  case  Germany  must  force  a  demand 
by  offering  more  than  25^  yards  of  linen  for  10  of  cloth  ;  linen  will    \ 
be  cheapened  in  England  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  in  Germany  ; 
while  Germany  will  obtain  cloth  on  more  unfavourable  terms ;  and 
at  a  higher  exchange  value  than  before. 

After  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  particu- 
larize the  manner  in  which  these  results  might  be  modified  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  hypothesis  other  countries  and  other  commodities. 
There  is  a  further  circumstance  by  which  they  may  also  be  modified. 
In  the  case  supposed  the  consumers  of  Germany  have  had  a  part  of 
their  incomes  set  at  hberty  by  the  increased  cheapness  of  linen,  which 
they  may  indeed  expend  in  increasing  their  consumption  of  that 
article,  but  which  th^  may  likewise  expend  in  other  articles,  and 
among  others,  in  cloth  or  other  imported  Commodities.  This  would 
be  an  additional  element  in  the  international  demand,  and  would 
modify  more  or  less  the  terms  of  interchange. 
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tempt  England  to  part  with  some  of  the  cloth  she  previously 
consumed  at  home. 

Let  US  next  suppose  that  the  proportionality  of  demand  to 
cheapness,  instead  of  holding  good  in  one  country  but  not  in  the  other, 
does  not  hold  good  in  either  country,  and  that  the  deviation  is  of  the 
same  kind  in  both  ;  that,  for  instance,  neither  of  the  two  increases 
its  demand  in  a  degree  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  cheapness. 
On  this  supposition,  at  the  rate  of  one  million  cloth  for  1,600,000 
linen,  England  will  not  want  so  much  as  1,600,000  linen,  nor  Germany 
so  much  as  a  million  cloth :  and  if  they  fall  short  of  that  amoimt  in 
exactly  the  same  degree :  if  England  only  wants  linen  to  the  amount 
of  nine-tenths  of  1,600,000  (1,440,000),  and  Germany  only  nine 
hundred  thousand  of  cloth,  the  interchange  will  continue  to  take 
place  at  the  same  rate.  And  so  if  England  wants  a  tenth  more  than 
1,600,000,  and  Germany  a  tenth  more  than  a  million.  This  coinci- 
dence (which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  supposes  demand  to  extend 
cheapness  in  a  corresponding,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree  *)  evidently 
could  not  exist  unless  by  mere  accident :  and,  in  any  other  case,  the 
equation  of  international  demand  woxdd  require  a  different  adjust- 
ment of  international  values. 

The  only  general  law,  then,  which  can  be  laid  down,  is  this. 
The  values  at  which  a  coimtry  exchanges  its  produce  with  foreign  ( 
countries  depend  on  two  things :  first,  on  the  amount  and  exten- 
sibiUty  of  their  demand  for  its  commodities,  compared  with  its  de- 
mand for  theirs ;  and  secondly,  on  the  capital  which  it  has  to  spare 
from  the  production  of  domestic  commodities  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. The  more  the  foreign  demand  for  its  commodities  exceeds  its 
demand  for  foreign  conunodities,  and  the  less  capital  it  can  spare 
to  produce  for  foreign  markets,  compared  with  what  foreigners 
spare  to  produce  for  its  markets,  the  more  favourable  to  it  will  be 
the  terms  of  interchange  :  that  is,  the  more  it  will  obtain  of  foreign 
commodities  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  its  own. 

But  these  two  influencing  circumstances  are  in  reality  reducible 
to  one :  for  the  capital  which  a  country  has  to  spare  from  the 
production  of  domestic  commodities  for  its  own  use  is  in  proportion 
to  its  own  demand  for  foreign  commodities :  whatever  proportion 
of  its  collective  income  it  expends  in  purchases  from  abroad,  that 

*  The  increase  of  demand  from  800,000  to  900,000,  and  that  from  a  million 
to  1,440,000,  are  neither  equal  in  themselves,  nor  bear  an  equal  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  cheapness.  Qermany's  demand  for  cloth  has  increased  one- 
eighth,  while  the  cheapness  is  increased  one-fourth.  England's  demand  for 
luien  is  increased  44  per  cent,  while  the  cheapness  is  increased  60  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ON  MONET,  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  IMPORTED  COMMODITY 

§  1.  The  degree  of  progress  which  we  have  now  made  in  the 
theory  of  Foreign  Trade,  puts  it  in  our  power  to  supply  what  was 
previously  deficient  in  our  view  of  the  theory  of  Money ;  and  this, 
when  completed,  will  in  its  turn  enable  us  to  conclude  the  subject  of 
Foreign  Trade. 

Money,  or  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  is,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  most  other  countries,  a  foreign  commodity.  Its 
value  and  distribution  must  therefore  be  regulated,  not  by  the  law 
of  value  which  obtains  in  adjacent  places,  but  by  that  which  is 
appUcable  to  imported  commodities — ^the  law  of  International 
Values. 

In  the  discussion  into  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  I  shall 
use  the  terms  Money  and  the  Precious  Metals  indiscriminately. 
This  may  be  done  without  leading  to  any  error;  it  having  been 
shown  that  the  value  of  money,  when  it  consists  of  the  precious 
metals,  or  of  a  paper  currency  convertible  into  them  on  demand, 
is  entirely  governed  by  the  value  of  the  metals  themselves :  from 
which  it  never  permanently  differs,  except  by  the  expense  of 
coinage  when  this  is  paid  by  the  individual  and  not  by  the 
state. 

Money  is  brought  into  a  country  in  two  different  ways.  It  is 
imported  (chiefly  in  the  form  of  bulhon)  hke  any  other  merchandize, 
as  being  an  advantageous  article  of  commerce.  It  is  also  imported 
in  its  other  character  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  to  pay  some  debt 
due  to  the  country,  either  for  goods  exported  or  on  any  other  account. 
There  are  other  ways  in  which  it  may  be  introduced  casually; 
these  are  the  two  in  which  it  is  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  and  which  determine  its  value.  The  existence  of  these 
two  distinct  modes  in  which  money  flows  into  a  country,  while 
other  commodities  are  habitually  introduced  only  in  the  first  of 
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twenty  zhillions  were  absbibdd ;  *  after  which  absojrptidB,  th^ 
dixrencies  of  all  couxitries  would  be,  in  quantity  and  in  valud,  nearly 
at  their  original  level.  I  say  nearly,  for  in  strict  accuracy  tbe^e 
would  be  a  slight  difference.  A  somewhat  smaller  annual  supply 
6f  the  precious  metals  would  now  be  required,  there  being  in  the 
world  twenty  millions  less  of  .metallic  money  undergoing  waste. 
The  equilibrium  of  payments,  consequently,  between  the  podning 
Countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  thenceforth  require  th^t 
the  mining  countries  should  either  export  rather  n^pre  of  spm^tking 
else,  or  import  rather  less  of  foreign  commodities ;  which  implies  a 
somewhat  lower  range  of  prices  than  previously  in  the  mining 
countries,  and  a  somewhat  higher  in  all  others  ;  a  scantier  qurrency 
in  the  former,  and  rather  fuller  currencies  in  the  latter.  This  effect, 
which  would  be  too  trifling  to  require  notice  except  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  principle,  is  the  only  permanent  change  which  wo^d  be 
produced  on  international  trade,  or  on  the  value  or  quantity  of  the 
currency  of  any  country. 

Effects  of  another  kind,  however,  will  have  been  produced. 
Twenty  nullions,  which  formerly  existed  in  the  unproductive  form 
of  metallic  money,  have  been  converted  into  what  is,  or  is  capable 
of  becokning,  productive  capital.  This  gain  is  at  .first  made  by 
England  at  the  expense  of  other  countries,  Y^ho  have  taken  h^ 
superfluity  of  iAm  cosily  and  unproductive  article  off  her  .hands, 
giving  for  it  an  equivalent  value  in  other  commodities.  By  degrees 
the  loss  is  made  up  to  those  countries  by  diminished  influx  from  the 
mines,  and  finally  the  world  has  gained  a  virtual  addition  of  twenty 
millions  to  its  productive  resources.  Adam  Smith's  illustration, 
though  so  well  known,  deserves  for  its  extreme  aptness  to  be  once 
more  repeated.  He  compares  the  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room 
of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  construction  of  a  highway  through  the 
air,  by  which  the  ground  now  occupied  by  roads  would  become 
available  for  agriculture.  As  in  that  case  a  portion  of  the  soil,  so 
in. this  a  part  of  the  accumidated  wealth  of  the  country,  would  be 
relieved  from  a  function  in  which  it  was  only  employed  in  rendering 
other  soils  and  capitals  productive,  and  would  itself  become  applicable 
to  production ;  the  ofiice  it  previously  fulfilled  being  equally  well 
discharged  by  a  medium  which  costs  nothing. 

♦  [1862]  I  am  here  supposing  a  state  of  things  in  which  gold  and  silver 
mining  are  a  permanent  hranch  of  industry,  carried  on  under  known  conditions ; 
and  not  the  present  state  of  uncertainty,  in  which  gold-gathering  is  a  game  of 
chance,  prosecuted  (for  the  present)  in  the  spirit  of  an  adventure,  not  in 
that  of  a  regular  industrial  pursuit 
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bonds  of  public  companies,  which  investment,  except  under  peculiar 
temptations  or  necessities,  is  not  changed. 

§  3.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest  arise  from  variations 
either  in  the  demand  for  loans,  or  in  the  supply.  The  supply  is 
liable  to  variation,  though  less  so  than  the  demand.  The  willing- 
ness to  lend  is  greater  than  usual  at  the  commencement  of  a  period 
of  speculation,  and  much  less  than  usual  during  the  revulsion  which 
follows.  In  speculative  times,  money-lenders  as  well  as  other  people 
are  inclined  to  extend  their  business  by  stretching  their  credit ; 
they  lend  zuore  than  usual  (just  as  other  classes  of  dealers  and 
producers  employ  more  than  usual)  of  capital  which  does  not  belong 
to  them.  Accordingly,  these  are  the  times  when  the  rate  of  interest 
is  low  ;  though  for  this  too  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  there  are  other 
causes.  During  the  revulsion,  on  the  contrary,  interest  always 
rises  inordinately,  because,  while  there  is  a  most  pressing  need  on  the 
part  of  many  persons  to  borrow,  there  is  a  general  disinclination  to 
lend.  This  disinclination,  when  at  its  extreme  point,  is  called  a 
panic.  It  occurs  when  a  succession  of  unexpected  failures  has 
created  in  the  mercantile,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  non-mercantile 
public,  a  general  distrust  in  each  other's  solvency  ;  disposing  every 
one  not  only  to  refuse  fresh  credit,  except  on  very  onerous  terms, 
but  to  call  in,  if  possible,  all  credit  which  he  has  already  given. 
Deposits  are  withdrawn  from  banks ;  notes  are  returned  on  the 
issuers  in  exchange  for  specie  ;  bankers  raise  their  rate  of  discount, 
and  withhold  their  customary  advances ;  merchants  refuse  to  renew 
mercantile  bills.  At  such  times  the  most  calamitous  consequences 
were  formerly  experienced  from  the  attdmpt  of  the  law  to  prevent 
more  than  a  certain  limited  rate  of  interest  from  being  given  or  taken. 
Persons  who  could  not  borrow  at  five  per  cent,  had  to  pay,  not  six 
or  seven,  but  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  to  compensate  the  lender  for 
risking  the  penalties  of  the  law  :  or  had  to  sell  securities  or  goods 
for  ready  money  at  a  still  greater  sacrifice. 

In  the  intervals  between  commercial  crises,  there  is  usually  a 
tendency  in  the  rate  of  ipterest  to  a  progressive  decline,  from  the 
gradual  process  of  accumulation :  which  process,  in  the  great 
commercial  countries,  is  sufficientiy  rapid  to  account  for  the  almost 
periodical  recurrence  of  these  fits  of  speculation  ;  since,  when  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  without  a  crisis,  and  no  new  and  tempting 
channel  for  investment  has  been  opened  in  the  meantime,  there  is 
always  found  to  have  occurred  in  those  few  years  so  large  an  increase 
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§  4.1  I  have,  thus  far,  considered  loans,  and  the  rate  of  interest, 
as  a  matter  which  concerns  capital  in  general,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  popular  notion,  according  to  which  it  only  concerns  money. 
In  loans,  as  in  all  other  money  transactions,  I  have  regarded  the 
money  which  passes,  only  as  the  medium,  and  commodities  as  the 
thing  really  transferred — the  real  subject  of  the  transaction.  And 
this  is,  in  the  main,  correct :  because  the  purpose  for  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  afEairs,  money  is  borrowed,  is  to  acquire  a  pur- 
chasing power  over  commodities.  In  an  industrious  and  commercial 
country,  the  ulterior  intention  commonly  is,  to  employ  the  com- 
modities as  capital :  but  even  in  the  case  of  loans  for  unproductive 
consumption,  as  those  of  spendthrifts,  or  of  the  Qovemment,  the 
amount  borrowed  is  taken  from  a  previous  accumulation,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lent  to  carry  on  productive  industry ; 
it  is,  therefore,  so  much  subtracted  from  what  may  correctiy  be 
called  the  amount  of  loanable  capital. 

There  is,  however,  a  not  unfrequent  case,  in  which  the  purpose 
of  the  borrower  is  difierent  from  what  I  have  here  supposed.  He 
may  borrow  money,  neither  to  employ  it  as  capital  nor  to  spend  it 
unproductively,  but  to  pay  a  previous  debt.  In  this  case,  what  he 
wants  is  not  piirchasing  power,  but  legal  tender,  or  something  which 
a  creditor  will  accept  as  equivalent  to  it.  His  need  is  specifically 
for  money,  not  for  commodities  or  capital.  It  is  the  demand  arising 
from  this  cause,  which  produces  almost  all  the  great  and  sudden 
variations  of  the  rate  of  interest.  Such  a  demand  forms  one  of  the 
earliest  features  of  a  commercial  crisis.  At  such  a  period,  many 
persons  in  business,  who  have  contracted  engagements,  have  been 
prevented  by  a  change  of  circumstances  from  obtaining  in  time  the 
means  on  which  they  calculated  for  fulfilling  them.  These  means 
they  must  obtain  at  any  sacrifice,  or  submit  to  bankruptcy ;  and 
what  they  must  have  is  money.  Other  capital,  however  much  of  it 
they  may  possess,  cannot  answer  the  purpose  imless  money  can 
first  be  obtained  for  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  increase 
of  the  capital  of  the  country,  a  mere  increase  of  circulating  instru- 
ments of  credit  (be  they  of  as  little  worth  for  any  other  purpose  as 
the  box  of  one  pound  notes  discovered  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of 
England  during  the  panic  of  1825)  will  effectually  serve  their  turn 
if  only  they  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  it.  An  increased  issue  of 
notes,  in  the  form  of  loans,  is  all  that  is  required  to  satisfy  the 

^  [The  first  three  paragraphs  of  this  seotion  were  added  in  the  6th  ed. 
(1865).] 
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the  former  effect  depends  on  the  ratio  which  the  new  money  bears 
to  the  money  lent,  while  the  latter  depends  on  its  ratio  to  all  the 
money  in  circulation.  An  increase,  therefore,  of  currency  issued 
by  banks,  tends,  while  the  process  continues,  to  bring  down  or  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  interest.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
increase  of  money  arising  from  the  gold  discoveiies ;  almost  the 
whcde  of  which,  as  already  noticed,  is,  when  brought  to  Europe, 
added  to  the  deposits  in  banks,  and  consequently  to  the  amount  of 
loans ;  and  when  drawn  out  and  invested  in  securities,  liberates 
an  equivalent  amount  of  other  loanable  capital.  The  newly-arrived 
gold  can  only  get  itself  invested,  in  any  given  state  of  business,  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  as  long  as  the  influx  continues,  it 
cannot  fail  to  keep  interest  lower  than,  all  other  circumstances  being 
supposed  the  same,  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

As  the  introduction  of  additional  gold  and  silver,  which  goes  into 
the  loan  market,  tends  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest,  so  any 
considerable  abstraction  of  them  from  the  country  invariably  raises 
it ;  even  when  occurring  in  the  course  of  trade,  as  in  paying  for  the 
extra  importations  caused  by  a  bad  harvest,  or  for  the  high-priced 
cotton  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  American  civil  war,  was 
imported  from  so  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  money  required 
for  these  payments  is  taken  in  the  first  instance  from  the  deposits  in 
the  hands  of  bankers,  and  to  that  extent  starves  the  fund  that 
supplies  the  loan  market. 

The  rate  of  interest,  then,  depends  essentially  and  permanently 
on  the  comparative  amount  of  real  capital  offered  and  demanded 
in  the  way  of  loan ;  but  is  subject  to  temporary  disturbances  of 
various  sorts  from  increase  and  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium ;  which  derangements  are  somewhat  intricate,  and  some- 
times in  direct  opposition  to  first  appearances.  All  these  distinctions 
are  veiled  over  and  confounded,  by  the  unfortunate  misapplication  of 
language  which  designates  the  rate  of  interest  by  a  phrase  ("  the 
value  of  money  ")  which  properiy  expresses  the  piirchasing  power 
of  the  circulating  medium.  The  public,  even  mercantile,  habitually 
fancies  that  ease  in  the  money  market,  that  is,  facility  of  borrowing 
at  low  interest,  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  money  in  circula- 
tion. Not  only,  therefore,  are  bank  notes  supposed  to  produce 
effects  as  currency,  which  Uiey  only  produce  as  loans,  but  attention 
is  habitually  diverted  from  effects  similar  in  Mnd  and  much  greater 
in  degree,  when  produced  by  an  action  on  loans  which  does  not 
happen  to  be  accompanied  by  any  action  on  the  currency. 
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would  do,  were  a  similar  war  to  break  out  hereafter ;  to  the  signal 
disappointment  of  those  landlords  and  farmers  who,  generalizing 
from  the  casual  circumstances  of  a  remarkable  period,  so  long 
persuaded  themselves  that  a  state  of  war  was  pecnliariy  advan- 
tageous, and  a  state  of  peace  disadvantageous,  to  what  they  chose  to 
call  the  interests  of  agricultiire. 
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3{.  17s.  lO^d.,  whenever  and  by  whomBoever  it  is  called  upon 
to  do  so. 

The  object  for  which  this  mechanism  is  intended  is  that  the 
bank-note  currency  may  vary  in  its  amount  at  the  exact  times,  and 
in  the  exact  degree,  in  which  a  purely  metallic  currency  would  vary. 
And  the  precious  metals  being  the  commodity  that  has  hitherto 
approached  nearest  to  that  invariability,  in  all  the  circumstances 
influencing  value,  which  fits  a  commodity  for  being  adopted  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  excellence  of 
the  Act  of  1844  is  fully  made  out,  if  imder  its  operation  the  issues 
c6nform  in  all  their  variations  of  quantity,  and  therefore,  as  is 
inferred,  of  value,  to  the  variations  which  would  take  place  in  a 
currency  wholly  metallic. 

^  Now,  all  reasonable  opponents  of  the  Act,  in  common  with  its 
supporters,  acknowledge  as  an  essential  requisite  of  any  substitute 
for  the  precious  metals,  that  it  should  conform  exactly  in  its  per- 
manent value  to  a  metallic  standard.  And  they  say,  that  so  long 
as  it  is  convertible  into  specie  on  demand,  it  does  and  must  so  con- 
form. But  when  the  value  of  a  metallic  or  of  any  other  currency  is 
spoken  of,  there  are  two  points  to  be  considered  ;  the  permanent  or 
average  value,  and  the  fluctuations.  It  is  to  the  permanent  value  of 
a  metallic  currency  that  the  value  of  a  paper  currency  ought  to 
conform.  But  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  be  required 
to  conform  to  the  fluctuations  too.  The  only  object  of  its 
conforming  at  all  is  steadiness  of  value ;  and  with  respect  to  fluctu- 
ations the  sole  thing  desirable  is  that  they  should  be  the  smallest 
possible.  Now  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  currency  are 
determined,  not  by  its  quantity,  whether  it  consist  of  gold  or  of 
paper,  but  by  the  expansions  and  contractions  of  credit.  To  dis- 
cover, therefore,  what  currency  will  conform  the  most  nearly  to  the 
permanent  value  of  the  precious  metals,  we  must  find  under  what 
currency  the  variations  in  credit  are  least  frequent  and  least  extreme. 
Now,  whether  this  object  is  best  attained  by  a  metallic  currency 
(and  therefore  by  a  paper  currency  exactly  conforming  in  quantity 
to  it)  is  precisely  the  question  to  be  decided.  If  it  should  prove 
that  a  paper  currency  which  follows  all  the  fluctuations  in  quantity 
of  a  metallic,  leads  to  more  violent  revulsions  of  credit  than  one 
which  is  not  held  to  this  rigid  conformity,  it  will  follow  that  the 
currency  which  agrees  most  exactly  in  quantity  with  a  metallic 
currency  is  not  that  which  adheres  closest  to  its  value ;  that  is 

^  [Paragraph  inserted  in  4th  ed.  (1867).] 
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to  say,  its  permanent  value,  with  wiiich  alone  agreement  is 
desirable. 

Whether  this  is  reaUy  the  case  or  not  we  will  now  inquire.  And 
first,  let  us  consider  whether  the  Act  efEects  the  practical  object 
chiefly  relied  on  in  its  defence  by  the  more  sober  of  its  advocates, 
that  of  arresting  speculative  extensions  of  credit  at  an  earlier  period, 
with  a  less  drain  of  gold,  and  consequently  by  a  milder  and  more' 
gradual  process.  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  a  certain  degree 
it  is  successful  in  this  object. 

I  am  aware  of  what  may  be  urged,  and  reasonably  urged,  in 
opposition  to  this  opinion.  It  may  be  said,  that  when  the  time 
arrives  at  which  the  banks  are  pressed  for  increased  advances  to 
enable  speculators  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  a  limitation  of  the 
issue  of  notes  will  not  prevent  the  banks,  if  otherwise  willing,  from 
making  these  advances ;  that  they  have  still  their  deposits  as  a 
source  from  which  loans  may  be  made  beyond  the  point  which  is 
consistent  with  prudence  as  bankers ;  and  that  even  if  they  refused 
to  do  so,  the  only  eflect  would  be  that  the  deposits  themselves  would 
be  drawn  out  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  depositors ;  which  would 
be  just  as  much  an  addition  to  the  bank  notes  and  coin  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  as  if  the  notes  themselves  were  increased.  This  is 
true,  and  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  think  that  the  advances 
of  banks  to  prop  up  failing  speculations  are  objectionable  chiefly  as 
an  increase  of  the  currency.  But  the  mode  in  which  they  are  really 
objectionable,  is  as  an  extension  of  credit.  ^  If,  instead  of  increasing 
their  discounts,  the  banks  allow  their  deposits  to  be  drawn  out,  there 
is  the  same  increase  of  currency  (for  a  short  time  at  least),  but  there 
is  not  an  increase  of  loans,  at  the  time  when  there  ought  to  be  a 
diminution.  If  they  do  increase  their  discounts,  not  by  means  of 
notes,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  deposits  alone,  their  deposits 
(properly  so  called)  are  definite  and  exhaustible,  while  notes  may  be 
increased  to  any  amount,  or,  after  being  returned,  may  be  reissued 
without  limit.  It  is  true  that  a  bank,  if  willing  to  add  indefinitely 
to  its  liabilities,  has  the  power  of  making  its  nominal  deposits  as 

'  [The  present  text  of  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  dates  only  from 
the  6th  ed.  (1SS5).  The  original  simply  ran :  "  If,  instead  of  lending  their 
notes,  the  banks  allow  the  demand  of  their  oustomers  for  disposable  capital 
to  act  on  the  deposits,  there  is  the  same  increase  of  currency,  (for  a  short  time 
at  least,)  but  there  ia  not  an  increase  of  loans.  The  rate  of  interest,  therefore, 
is  not  prevented  from  rising  at  the  first  moment  when  the  difficulties  consequent 
on  excess  of  speculation  begin  to  be  felt.  Speculative  holders,"  &c.  No  change 
was  made  in  this  before  1865,  except  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  On  the 
contrary  .  .  .  interest  *'  before  the  last  sentence  in  the  4th  ed.  (1867).] 
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joint-stock  banks  since  established  would  have  fumished  a  more 
trustworthy  currency,  and  that  under  their  influence  the  banking 
system  of  England  would  have  been  almost  as  secure  to  the  public 
as  that  of  Scotland  (where  banking  was  always  free)  has  been  for 
two  centuries  past.  But  the  almost  incredible  instances  of  reckless 
and  fraudulent  mismanagement  which  these  institutions  have  of 
late  afforded  (though  in  some  of  the  most  notorious  cases  the  delin- 
quent establishments  have  not  been  banks  of  issue),  have  shown 
only  too  clearly  that,  south  of  the  Tweed  at  least,  the  joint-stock 
principle  applied  to  banking  is  not  the  adequate  safeguard  it  was  so 
confidently  supposed  to  be  :  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  resist  the  con- 
viction, that  if  plurality  of  issuers  is  allowed  to  exist,  some  kind  of 
special  security  in  favour  of  the  holders  of  notes  should  be  exacted 
as  an  imperative  condition.^ 

almost  as  seoure  to  the  public,  as  that  of  Scotland  (where  banking  was  always 
free)  has  been  for  two  centuries  past ;  and  the  legislature  might  without  any 
bad  consequences,  at  least  of  this  kind,  revoke  its  interdict  (which  was  never 
extended  to  Scotland)  against  one  and  two  pound  notes.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
think  it  at  all  necessary,  or  that  it  would  be  anything  but  vexatious  meddling, 
to  enforce  any  kind  of  special  security  in  favour  of  Uie  holders  of  notes.  The 
true  protection  to  creditors  of  all  kinds  is  a  good  law  of  insolvency  (a  part  of 
the  law  at  present  shamefully  deficient),  and,  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  companies 
at  least,  complete  pubHcity  of  their  accounts  :  the  publicity  now  very  properly 
given  to  their  issues  being  a  very  small  portion  of  what  a  state  has  a  right 
to  require  in  return  for  their  being  allowed  to  constitute  themselves,  and  be 
recognised  by  the  law,  as  a  collective  body."] 

*  [See  Appendix  W.    The  Regulation  of  Currency.] 
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an  establishment  for  the  production  of  every  article  consumed  in 
the  community,  exchange  of  commodities  having  no  existence. 
As  the  ratio  between  capital  and  population,  in  all  old  countries, 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  checks  by  which  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  population  is  restrained,  it  may  be  said,  popularly  speaking,  that 
wages  depend  on  the  checks  to  population  ;  that  when  the  check  is 
not  death,  by  starvation  or  disease,  wages  depend  on  the  prudence 
of  the  labouring  people  ;  and  that  wages  in  any  country  are  habitu- 
ally at  the  lowest  rate  to  which  in  that  country  the  labourer  will 
suffer  them  to  be  depressed  rather  than  put  a  restraint  upon  multi- 
plication. 

What  is  here  meant,  however,  by  wages,  is  the  labourer's  real 
scale  of  comfort ;  the  quantity  he  obtains  of  the  things  which  nature* 
or  habit  has  made  necessary  or  agreeable  to  him :  wages  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  are  of  importance  to  the  receiver.  In  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  of  importance  to  the  payer,  they  do  not  depend 
exclusively  on  such  simple  principles.  Wages  in  the  first  sense,  the 
wages  on  which  the  labourer's  comfort  depends,  we  will  call  real 
wages,  or  wages  in  kind.  Wages  in  the  second  sense,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  call,  for  the  present,  money  wages  ;  assuming,  as<it  is 
allowable  to  do,  that  money  remains  for  the  time  an  invariable 
standard,  no  alteration  taking  place  in  the  conditions  under  which 
the  circulating  medium  itself  is  produced  or  obtained.  If  money 
itself  undergoes  no  variation  in  cost,  the  money  price  of  labour  is 
an  exact  measure  of  the  Cost  of  Labour,  and  may  be  made  use  of  as 
a  convenient  symbol  to  express  it. 

The  money  wages  of  labour  are  a  compound  result  of  two  elements : 
first,  real  wages,  or  wages  in  kind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity 
which  the  labourer  obtains  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption ; 
and  secondly,  the  money  prices  of  those  articles.  In  all  old  countries 
— all  countries  in  which  the  increase  of  population  is  in  any  degree 
checked  by  the  difl&culty  of  obtaining  subsistence — the  habitual 
money  price  of  labour  is  that  which  will  just  enable  the  labourers, 
one  with  another,  to  purchase  the  commodities  without  which  they 
either  cannot  or  will  not  keep  up  the  population  at  its  customary 
rate  of  increase.^  Their  standard  of  comfort  being  given,  (and  by 
the  standard  of  comfort  in  a  labouring  class,  is  meant  that,  rather 
than  forego  which,  thev  will  abstain  from  multiplication,)  money 
wages  depend  on  the  and  therefore  on  tb** 

>  [So  sinoe  3id  ed.  text   ran  :    "  tb 

without  which  they  wil'  le  the  race.'*] 
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of  his  own  creating,  so  neither  can  a  number  of  speculators  gain 
collectively  by  a  rise  which  their  operations  have  artificially  produced. 
Some  among  a  number  of  speculators  may  gain,  by  superior  judg- 
ment or  good  fortune^  in  selecting  the  time  for  realizing,  but  they 
make  this  gain  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  consumer,  but  of  the  other 
speculators  who  are  less  judicious.  They,  in  fact,  convert  to  their 
own  benefit  the  high  price  produced  by  the  speculations  of  the  others, 
leaving  to  these  the  loss  resulting  from  the  recoil.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied,  therefore,  that  speculators  may  enrich  themselves  by  other 
people's  loss.  But  it  is  by  the  losses  of  other  speculators.  As 
m.uch  must  have  been  lost  by  one  set  of  dealers  as  is  gained  by 
another  set. 

When  a  speculation  in  a  commodity  proves  profitable  to  the 
speculators  as  a  body,  it  is  because,  in  the  interval  between  their 
buying  and  reselling,  the  price  rises  from  some  cause  independent 
of  them,  their  only  connexion  with  it  consisting  in  having  foreseen 
it.  In  this  case,  their  purchases  make  the  price  begin  to  rise  sooner 
than  it  otherwise  would  do,  thus  spreading  the  privation  of  the 
consumers  over  a  longer  period,  but  mitigating  it  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  height :  evidentiy  to  the  general  advantage.  In  this, 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  they  have  not  overrated  the  rise  which 
they  looked  forward  to.  For  it  often  happens  that  speculative 
purchases  are  made  in. the  expectation  of  some  increase  of  demand, 
or  deficiency  of  supply,  which  after  all  does  not  occur,  or  not  to  the 
extent  which  the  speculator  expected.  In  that  case  the  speculation, 
instead  of  moderating  fluctuation,  has  caused  a  fluctuation  of  price 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  happened,  or  aggravated  one  which 
would.  But  in  that  case,  the  speculation  is  a  losing  one,  to  the 
speculators  collectively,  however  much  some  individuals  may  gain 
by  it.  All  that  part  of  the  rise  of  price  by  which  it  exceeds  what 
there  are  independent  grounds  for,  cannot  give  to  the  speculators  as 
a  body  any  benefit,  since  the  price  is  as  mUch  depressed  by  their 
sales  as  it  was  raised  by  their  purchases  ;  and  while  they  gain  nothing 
by  it,  they  lose,  not  only  their  trouble  and  expenses,  but  almost 
always  much  more,  through  the  effects  incident  to  the  artificial  rise 
of  price,  in  checking  consumption,  and  bringing  forward  supplies 
from  unforeseen  quarters.  The  operations,  therefore,  of  speculative 
dealers,  are  useful  to  the  public  whenever  profitable  to  themselves  ; 
and  though  they  are  sometimes  injurious  to  the  public,  by  heighten- 
ing the  fluctuations  which  their  more  usual  office  is  to  alleviate,  yet 

I  [''  Or  good  fortune ''  added  in  3rd  ed.  (1852).] 
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distribution  of  the  produce  between  capitalists  and  labourers.  The 
increase  of  population  will  have  diminished  the  reward  of  labour :  and 
if  its  cost  is  diminished  as  greatly  as  its  real  remuneration,  profits 
will  be  increased  by  the  full  amount.  If,  however,  the  increase  of 
population  leads  to  an  increased  production  of  food,  which  cannot 
be  supplied  but  at  an  enhanced  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of  labour 
will  not  be  so  much  diminished  as  the  real  reward  of  it,  and  profits, 
therefore,  will  not  be  so  much  raised.  It  is  even  possible  that  they 
might  not  be  raised  at  all.  The  labourers  may  previously  have 
been  so  well  provided  for,  that  the  whole  of  what  they  now  lose  may 
be  struck  ofi  from  their  other  indulgences,  and  they  may  not,  either 
by  necessity  or  choice,  undergo  any  reduction  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  their  food.  To  produce  the  food  for  the  increased  number 
may  be  attended  with  such  an  increase  of  expense,  that  wages, 
though  reduced  in  quantity,  may  represent  as  great  a  cost,  may 
be  the  product  of  as  much  labour,  as  before,  and  the  capitalist  may 
not  be  at  all  benefited.  On  this  supposition  the  loss  to  the  labourer 
is  partly  absorbed  in  the  additional  labour  required  for  producing 
the  last  instalment  of  agricultural  produce;  and  the  remainder 
is  gained  by  the  landlord,  the  only  sharer  who  always  benefits  by 
an  increase  of  population^ 

§  2.  Let  us  now  reverse  our  hypothesis,  and  instead  of  sup- 
posing capital  stationary  and  population  advancing,  let  us  suppose 
capital  advancing  and  population  stationary ;  the  facilities  of 
production,  both  natural  and  acquired,  being,  as  before,  unaltered. 
The  real  wages  of  labour,  instead  of  falling,  will  now  rise;  and 
since  the  cost  of  production  of  the  things  consumed  by  the  labourer 
is  not  diminished,  this  rise  of  wages  implies  an  equivalent  increase 
of  the  cost  of  labour,  and  diminution  of  profits.  To  state  the  same 
deduction  in  other  terms  ;  the  labourers  not  being  more  numerous, 
and  the  productive  power  of  their  labour  being  only  the  same  as  before, 
there  is  no  increase  of  the  produce ;  the  increase  of  wages,  therefore, 
must  be  at  the  charge  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  cost  of  labour  might  be  increased  in  even  a  greater  ratio  than  its 
real  remuneration.  The  improved  condition  of  the  labourers  may 
increase  the  demand  for  food.  The  labourers  may  have  been  so  ill 
oft  before,  as  not  to  have  food  enough ;  and  may  now  consume 
more  :  or  they  may  choose  to  expend  their  increased  means  partly  or 
wholly  in  a  more  costly  quality  of  food,  requiring  more  labour  and 
more  land  ;  wheat,  for  example,  instead  of  oats,  or  potatoes.    This 
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rate  of  profit  on  a  larger  capital  may  yield  a  larger  gross  profit, 
considered  absolutely,  though  a  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  entire 
produce. 

This  tendency  of  profits  to  fall,  is  from  time  to  time  counteracted 
by  improvements  in  production  :  whether  arising  from  increase  of 
knowledge,  or  from  an  increased  use  of  the  knowledge  already 
possessed.  This  is  the  third  of  the  three  elements,  the  effects  of 
which  on  the  distribution  of  the  produce  we  undertook  to  investi- 
gate ;  and  the  investigation  will  be  facilitated  by  supposing,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  two  elements,  that  it  operates,  in  the  first 
instance,  alone. 

§  4.  Let  us  then  suppose  capital  and  population  stationary, 
and  a  sudden  improvement  made  in  the  arts  of  production  ;  by  the 
invention  of  more  efficient  machines,  or  less  costly  processes,  or  by 
obtaining  access  to  cheaper  commodities  through  foreign  trade. 

The  improvement  may  either  be  in  some  of  the  necessaries  or 
indulgences  which  enter  into  the  habitual  consumption  of  the 
labouring  class  ;  or  it  may  be  applicable  only  to  luxuries  consumed 
excluflively  by  richer  people.  Very  few,  however,  of  the  great 
industrial  improvements  are  altogether  of  this  last  description. 
Agricultural  improvements,  except  such  as  specially  relate  to  some 
of  the  rarer  and  more  peculiar  products,  act  directly  upon  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  labourer's  expenditure.  The  steam-engine, 
and  every  other  invention  which  affords  a  manageable  power,  are 
applicable  to  all  things,  and  of  course  to  those  consumed  by  the 
labourer.  Even  the  power-loom  and  the  spinning-jenny,  though 
applied  to  the  most  delicate  fabrics,  are  available  no  less  for  the 
coarse  cottons  and  woollens  worn  by  the  labouring  class.  All 
improvements  in  locomotion  cheapen  the  transport  of  necessaries 
as  well  as  of  luxuries.  Seldom  is  a  new  branch  of  trade  opened, 
without,  either  directly  or  in  some  indirect  way,  causing  some  of  the 
articles  which  the  mass  of  the  people  consume  to  be  either  produced 
or  imported  at  smaller  cost.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  therefore, 
that  improvements  in  production  generally  tend  to  cheapen  the 
commodities  on  which  the  wages  of  the  labouring  class  are  expended. 

In  so  far  as  the  commodities  affected  by  an  improvement  are 
those  which  the  labourers  generally  do  not  consume,  the  improvement 
has  no  effect  in  altering  the  distribution  of  the  produce.  Those 
particular  commodities,  indeed,  are  cheapened  ;  being  produced  at 
less  cost,  they  fall  in  value  and  in  price,  and  all  who  consume  them, 
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But  sappose  the  improvement  to  be  of  the  second  kind ;  enabling 
the  land  to  produce,  not  only  the  same  com  with  one-tenth  less 
labour,  but  a  tenth  more  com  with  the  same  labour.  Here  the  effect 
is  still  more  decided.  Cultivation  can  now  be  contracted,  and  the 
market  supplied  from  a  smaller  quantity  of  land.  Even  if  this 
smaUer  surface  of  land  were  of  the  same  average  quality  as  the  larger 
surface,  the  price  would  fall  one-tenth,  because  the  same  produce 
would  be  obtained  with  a  tenth  less  labour.  But  since  the  portion 
of  land  abandoned  will  be  the  least  fertile  portion,  the  price  of 
produce  will  thenceforth  be  regulated  by  a  better  quality  of  land 
than  before.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  diminution  of 
one-tenth  in  the  cost  of  production,  there  will  be  a  further  diminution, 
corresponding  with  the  recession  of  the  "  margin  "  of  agriculture  to 
land  of  greater  fertility.    There  will  thus  be  a  twofold  fall  of  price. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  the  improvements,  thus  suddenly 
made,  on  the  division  of  the  produce ;  and  in  the  first  place,  on  rent. 
By  the  former  of  the  two  kinds  of  improvement,  rent  would  be 
diminished.    By  the  second,  it  would  be  diminished  still  more. 

Suppose  that  the  demand  for  food  requires  the  cultivation  of 
three  qualities  of  land,  yielding,  on  an  equal  surface,  and  at  an  equal 
expense,  100,  80,  and  60  bushels  of  wheat.  The  price  of  wheat  will, 
on  the  average,  be  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  third  quality  to  be 
cultivated  with  the  ordinary  profit.  The  first  quality  therefore  will 
yield  forty  and  the  second  twenty  bushels  of  extra  profit,  constituting 
the  rent  of  the  landlord.  And  first,  let  an  improvement  be  made, 
which,  without  enabling  more  com  to  be  grown,  enables  the  same 
com  to  be  grown  with  one-fourth  less  labour.  The  price  of  wheat 
will  fall  one-fourth,  and  80  bushels  will  be  sold  for  the  price  for 
which  60  were  sold  before.  But  the  produce  of  the  land  which 
produces  60  bushels  is  still  required,  and  the  expenses  being  as 
much  reduced  as  the  price,  that  land  can  still  be  cultivated  with 
the  ordinary  profit.  The  first  and  second  qualities  will  therefore 
continue  to  yield  a  surplus  of  40  and  20  bushels,  and  com  rent  will 
remain  the  same  as  before.  But  com  having  fallen  in  price  one-fourth, 
the  same  com  rent  is  equivalent  to  a  fourth  less  of  money  and  of 
all  other  commodities.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  landlord  expends 
his  income  in  manufactured  or  foreign  products,  he  is  one-fourth 
worse  off  than  before.  His  income  as  landlord  is  reduced  to  three- 
quarters  of  its  amount :  it  is  only  as  a  consumer  of  com  that  he 
is  as  well  off.  loj 

If  the  improvement  is  of  the  other  kind,  ront  will  fall  in  a  still 
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enrichment  of  the  landlord  class ;  ^  while  the  cost  of  the  labourer's 
subsiBtence  tends  on  the  whole  to  increase,^  and  profits  to  fall 
Agricultural  improvements  are  a  counteracting  force  to  the  two  last 
effects ;  but  the  first,  though  a  case  is  conceivable  in  which  it  would 
be  temporarily  checked,  is  ultimately  in  a  high  degree  promoted  by 
those  improvements ;  and  the  increase  of  population  tends  to 
transfer  aU  the  benefits  derived  from  agricultural  improvement 
to  the  landlords  alone.  What  other  consequences,  in  addition  to 
these,  or  in  modification  of  them,  arise  from  the  industrial  progress 
of  a  society  thus  constituted,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the 
succeeding  chapter. 


1  [See  Appendix  Z.     RenU  in  (he  IM.  Century,] 
3  [See  Appendix  AA.     Wages  in  (he  IWi  Gentwy.] 
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itseli  In  the  first  place,  increased  cheapness  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion promotes  the  inclination  to  save,  by  affording  to  all  consumers 
a  surplus  which  they  may  lay  by,  consistently  with  their  accustomed 
manner  of  living ;  and  unless  they  were  previously  suffering  actual 
hardships,  it  will  require  little  self-denial  to  save  some  part  at  least 
of  this  surplus.  In  the  next  place,  whatever  enables  people  to  live 
equally  well  on  a  smaller  income,  inclines  them  to  lay  by  capital  for 
a  lower  rate  of  profit.  If  people  can  live  on  an  independence  of  5001. 
a  year  in  the  same  manner  as  they  formerly  could  on  one  of  lOOM., 
some  persons  will  be  induced  to  save  in  hopes  of  the  one,  who 
would  have  been  deterred  by  the  more  remote  prospect  of  the  other. 
All  improvements,  therefore,  in  the  production  of  almost  any  com- 
modity, tend  in  some  degree  to  widen  the  interval  which  has  to  be 
passed  before  arriving  at  the  stationary  state :  but  this  effect 
belongs  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  improvements  which  affect 
the  articles  consumed  by  the  labourer,  since  these  conduce  to  it  in 
two  ways;  they  induce  people  to  accumulate  for  a  lower  profit, 
and  they  also  raise  the  rate  of  profit  itself. 

§  7.  Equivalent  in  effect  to  improvements  in  production, 
is  the  acquisition  of  any  new  power  of  obtaining  cheap  commodities 
from  foreign  countries.  If  necessaries  are  cheapened,  whether 
they  are  so  by  improvements  at  home  or  importation  from  abroad, 
is  exactiy  the  same  thing  to  wages  and  profits.  Unless  the  labourer 
obtains,  and  by  an  improvement  of  his  habitual  standard,  keeps, 
the  whole  benefit,  the  cost  of  labour  is  lowered,  and  the  rate  of  profit 
raised.  As  long  as  food  can  continue  to  be  imported  for  an  increasing 
population  without  any  diminution  of  cheapness,  so  long  the 
declension  of  profits  through  the  increase  of  population  and  capital 
is  arrested,  and  accumulation  may  go  on  without  making  the  rate 
of  profit  draw  nearer  to  the  minimum.  And  on  this  ground  it  is 
believed  by  some,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  has  opened 
to  this  country  a  long  era  of  rapid  increase  of  capital  with  an 
undiminished  rate  of  profit. 

Before  inquiring  whether  this  expectation  is  reasonable,  one 
remark  must  be  made,  which  is  much  at  variance  with  conmionly 
received  notions.  Foreign  trade  does  not  necessarily  increase  the 
field  of  employment  for  capital.  It  is  not  the  mere  opening  of  a 
market  for  a  country's  productions,  that  tends  to  raise  the  rate 
of  profits.  If  nothing  were  obtained  in  exchange  foi;  those  pro- 
ductions but  the  luxuries  of  th^  pch,  the  expeQ&es  of  no  capitalist 
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would  be  diminished ;  profits  would  not  be  at  all  raised,  nor  room 
made  for  the  accumulation  of  more  capital  without  submitting  to  a 
reduction  of  profits  :  and  if  the  attainment  of  the  stationary  state 
were  at  all  retarded,  it  would  only  be  because  the  diminished  cost 
at  which  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  could  be  enjoyed,  might  induce 
people,  in  that  prospect,  to  make  fresh  savings  for  a  lower  profit 
than  they  formerly  were  willing  to  do.  When  foreign  trade  makes 
room  for  more  capital  at  the  same  profit,  it  is  by  enabling  tiie 
necessaries  of  life,  or  tiie  habitual  articles  of  the  labourer's  con- 
sumption, to  be  obtained  at  smaller  cost.  It  may  do  this  in  two 
ways ;  by  the  importation  either  of  those  commodities  themselves, 
or  of  the  means  and  appliances  for  producing  them.  Cheap  iron 
has,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  same  effect  on  profits  and  the  cost 
of  labour  as  cheap  com,  because  cheap  iron  makes  cheap  tools  for 
agriculture  and  cheap  machinery  for  clothing.  But  a  foreign  trade 
which  neither  directly,  nor  by  any  indirect  consequence,  increases 
the  cheapness  of  anything  consumed  by  the  labourers,  does  not,  any 
more  than  an  invention  or  discovery  in  the  like  case,  tend  to  raise 
profits  or  retard  their  fall ;  it  merely  substitutes  the  production 
of  goods  for  foreign  markets  in  the  room  of  the  home  production  of 
luxuries,  leaving  the  employment  for  capital  neither  greater  nor  less 
than  before.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  export  trade 
which,  in  a  country  that  already  imports  neceasaries  or  materialB. 
comes  within  these  conditions  :  for  every  increase  of  exports  enables 
the  coimtry  to  obtain  all  its  imports  on  cheaper  terms  than  before. 

A  country  which,  as  is  now  the  case  with  England,^  admits 
food  of  all  kinds,  and  all  necessaries  and  the  materials  of  necessaries, 
to  be  freely  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  no  longer  depends 
on  the  fertitity  of  her  own  soil  to  keep  up  her  rate  of  profits,  but 
on  the  soil  of  the  whole  world.  It  remains  to  consider  how  far  this 
resource  can  be  counted  upon,  for  making  head  diuing  a  very  long 
period  against  the  tendency  of  profits  to  decline  as  capital  increases. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  with  the  increase  of  capital, 
population  also  increases ;  for  if  it  did  not,  the  consequent  rise  of 
wages  would  bring  down  profits,  in  spite  of  any  cheapness  of  food. 
Suppose  then  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  goes  on  increasing 
at  its  present  rate,  and  demands  every  year  a  supply  of  imported 
food  considerably  beyond  that  of  the  year  preceding.  This  annual 
increase  in  the  food  demanded  from  the  exporting  countries  can 

1  [So  from  the  6th  ed.  (1862).    In  the  let  ed.  (1848)  the  parenthesis  had 
been :  **  (which  is  now  very  nearly,  and  will  soon  be  entirely^  our  own  case)."] 

2  B 
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Custom  for  every  sailor  to  kftve  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage ; 
and  to  this  has  be^n  ascribed  the  general  good  conduct  of  those 
seamen,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  any  coIlisioA  between  them  and 
the  government  or  people  of  the  country.  An  instance  in  England, 
hot  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  is  that  of  the  Cornish  miners. 
"  In  Cornwall  the  mines  are  worked  strictly  on  the  system  of  joint 
adventure;  gangs  of  miners  contracting  with  the  agent,  who 
represents  the  owner  of  the  mine,  to  execute  a  certain  portion  of  a 
Vein  and  fit  the  ore  for  market,  at  the  price  of  so  much  in  the  poimd 
of  the  sum  for  which  the  ore  is  sold.  These  contracts  are  put  up  at 
certain  regular  periods,  generally  every  two  months,  and  taken  by  a 
Voluntary  partnership  of  men  accustomed  to  the  mine.  This  system 
has  its  disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  and 
irregularity  of  the  earnings,  and  consequent  necessity  of  living  for 
long  periods  on  credit;  but  it  has  advantages  which  more  than 
counterbalance  these  drawbacks.  It  produces  a  degree  of  intelligence, 
independence,  and  moral  elevation,  which  raise  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  Cornish  miner  far  above  that  of  the  generality  of  the 
labouring  class.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Barham,  that  *'  they  are  not 
only,  as  a  class,  intelligent  for  labourers,  but  men  of  considerable 
knowledge.'  Also,  that  '  they  have  a  character  of  independence, 
something  American,  the  system  by  which  the  contracts  are  let 
giving  the  takers  entire  freedom  to  make  arrangements  among 
themselves ;  So  that  each  man  feels,  as  a  partner  in  his  little  firm, 
that  he  meets  his  employers  on  nearly  equal  terms.'  .  .  .  With  this 
basis  of  intelligence  and  independence  in  their  character,  we  are  not 
surprised  when  we  hear  that '  a  very  great  number  of  miners  are  now 
located  on  possessions  of  their  own,  leased  for  three  lives  or  ninety- 
nine  years,  on  which  they  have  built  houses ; '  or  that  *  281,541^ 
are  deposited  in  savings  banks  in  Cornwall,  of  which  two-thirds 
are  estimated  to  belong  to  miners.'  "  * 

Bfr.  Babbage,  who  also  gives  an  account  of  this  system,  observes 
that  the  payment  to  the  crews  of  whaling  ships  is  governed  by  a 
similar  principle ;  and  that  '*  the  profits  arising  from  fishing  with 
nets  on  the  south  coasts  of  England  are  thus  divided  :  one-half  the 
produce  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  boat  and  net ;  the  other  half 
is  divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  persons  using  it,  who  are 
also  bound  to  assist  in  repairing  the  net  when  requir§>d."    Mr. 

*  This  pasMge  is  irom  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Causes  and  Bemedies  of  Naiional 
Distress,  by  Mr.  Samnel  Laing.  The  extracts  which  it  includes  are  from  the 
Appendix  to  the  Hepart  of  the  Ch%ldren*s  Em^Aoyment  Commission, 
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I  need  not  enter  into  similar  particulars  respecting  theCk>m-MllI 
Society,  and  will  merely  state  that  in  1860  its  capital  is  set  down, 
on  the  same  authority,  at  26,6181.  14«.  6(2.,  and  the  profit  for  that 
single  year  at  10,164^.  128.  5d.  For  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ment I  have  no  certified  information  later  than  that  of  Mr.  Holyoake, 
who  states  the  capital  of  the  concern,  in  1857,  to  be  55001.  But 
a  letter  in  the  Rochdale  Observer  of  May  26,  1860,  editorially 
announced  as  by  a  person  of  good  information,  says  that  the  capital 
had  at  that  time  reached  50,0002. :  and  the  same  letter  gives  highly 
satisfactory  statements  respecting  other  similar  associations ;  the 
Rosendale  Industrial  Company,  capital  40,0001. ;  the  Walsden 
Co-operative  Company,  capital  80001. ;  the  Bacup  and  Wardle 
Commercial  Company,  with  a  capital  of  40,0002.,  "  of  which  more 
than  one-third  is  borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  and  this  circumstance, 
during  the  last  two  years  of  imexampled  commercial  prosperity, 
has  caused  the  rate  of  dividend  to  shareholders  to  rise  to  an  almost 
fabulous  height." 

^  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the 
subsequent  history  of  English  Co-operation;  the  less  so,  as  it  is 
now  one  of  the  recognised  elements  in  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  age,  and,  as  such,  has  latterly  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
articles  in  most  of  our  leading  periodicals,  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  best  of  which  was  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October  1864 : 
and  the  progress  of  Cooperation  from  month  to  month  is  regularly 
chronicled  in  the  Co-operator.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention  the  last  great  step  in  advance  in  reference  to  the  Co- 
operative Stores,  the  formation  in  the  North  of  England  (and  another 
is  in  course  of  formation  in  London)  of  a  Wholesale  Society,  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  wholesale  merchant  as  well  as  of  the 
retail  dealer,  and  extend  to  the  Societies  the  advantage  which  each 
society  gives  to  its  own  members,  by  an  agency  for  co-operative 
purchases,  of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commodities,  direct  from 
the  producers. 

^It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  any  but  a  hopeful  view  of  the 

the  reserve  fund  1042.  I5s.  4d,  This  fund  now  stands  at  1352/.  7«.  ll|d,  the 
aooumulation  of  profits  from  the  trade  of  the  public  with  the  store  since  Sep- 
tember 1862,  over  and  above  the  1«.  %d.  in  the  pound  allowed  to  such  purohsaos.'* 

>  [This  paragraph  added  in  6th  ed.  (1865).] 

^  [This  paragraph  is  from  the  5th  ed.  (1862),  and  so  is  the  explanation,  in  the 
next  paragraph  but  one,  of  the  increcise  in  the  productiveness  of  industry. 
The  argument  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  distributors  was  inserted 
in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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others  which  might  be  stated,  for  maintaining  taxes  on  articles  of 
luxury  consumed  by  the  poor.  The  immunity  extended  to  the 
income  required  for  necessaries,  should  depend  on  its  being  actually 
expended  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  poor  who,  not  having  more 
than  enough  for  necessaries,  divert  any  part  of  it  to  indulgences, 
should  like  other  people  contribute  their  quota  out  of  those 
indulgences  to  the  expenses  of  the  state. 

The  exemption  in  favour  of  the  smaller  incomes  should  not,  I 
think,  be  stretched  further  than  to  the  amount  of  income  needful 
for  life,  health,  and  immunity  from  bodily  pain.  If  502.  a  year 
is  sufficient  (which  may  be  doubted)  for  these  purposes,^  an  income 
of  lOOl,  a  year  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is 
entitled  to,  compared  with  one  of  lOOOZ.,  by  being  taxed  only  on 
502.  of  its  amount.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  to  take  1001.  from 
lOOOi.  (even  giving  back  five  pounds)  is  a  heavier  impost  than  10002. 
taken  from  10,0002.  (giving  back  the  same  five  pounds).  But  this 
doctrine  seems  to  me  too  disputable  altogether,  and  even  if  true  at  all, 
not  true  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  any 
rule  of  taxation.  Whether  the  person  with  10,0002.  a  year  cares 
less  for  10002.  than  the  person  with  only  a  10002.  a  year  cares  for 
1002.,  and  if  so,  how  much  less,  does  not  appear  to  me  capable  of 
being  decided  with  the  degree  of  certainty  on  which  a  legislator 
or  a  financier  ought  to  act.^ 

Some  indeed  contend  that  the  rule  of  proportional  taxation  bears 
harder  upon  the  moderate  than  upon  the  large  incomes,  because 
the  same  proportional  payment  has  more  tendency,  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter,  to  reduce  the  payer  to  a  lower  grade  of 
social  rank.  The  fact  appears  to  me  more  than  questionable. 
But  even  admitting  it,  I  object  to  its  being  considered  incumbent 
on  government  to  shape  its  course  by  such  considerations,  or  to 
recognise  the  notion  that  social  importance  is  or  can  be  determined 
by  amount  of  expenditure.  Government  ought  to  set  an  example 
of  rating  all  things  at  their  true  value,  and  riches,  therefore,  at 
the  worth,  for  comfort  or  pleasure,  of  the  things  which  they  will 

1  [Added  in  5th  ed.  (1862).  The  original  (1848)  text  ran  :  "  An  income  of 
lOO/.  a  year  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  obtain  all  the  relief  it  is  entitled  to,"  &c.] 

^  [This  last  sentence  replaced  in  the  3rd  ed.  (1852)  the  following  sentence 
of  the  original  text :  "  To  tax  all  incomes  in  an  equal  ratio,  would  be  unjust  to 
those  the  greater  part  of  whose  income  is  required  for  necessaries  ;  but  I  can 
gee  no  fairer  standard  of  real  equality  than  to  take  from  all  persons,  whatover 
tn^y  ^  their  amount  of  fortune,  the  same  arithmetical  proportion  of  their 
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effect,  other  than  its  obvious  one.     It  merely  takes  so  much  from 
the  landlord,  and  transfers  it  to  the  state. 

This,  however,  is,  in  strict  exactness,  only  true  of  the  rent 
which  is  the  result  either  of  natural  causes,  or  of  improvements 
made  by  tenants.  When  the  landlord  makes  improvements  which 
increase  the  productive  power  of  his  land,  he  is  remunerated  for  them 
by  an  extra  payment  from  the  tenant ;  and  this  payment,  which  to 
the  landlord  is  properly  a  profit  on  capital,  is  blended  and  con- 
founded with  rent ;  which  indeed  it  really  is,  to  the  tenant,  and  in 
respect  of  the  economical  laws  which  determine  its  amount.  A  tax 
on  rent,  if  extending  to  this  portion  of  it,  would  discourage  landlords 
from  making  improvements :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The  same  improvements 
might  be  made  with  the  tenant's  capital,  or  even  with  the  land- 
lord's if  lent  by  him  to  the  tenant ;  provided  he  is  willing  to  give 
the  tenant  so  long  a  lease  is  will  enable  him  to  indemnify  himself 
before  it  expires.  But  whatever  hinders  improvements  from  being 
f  made  in  the  manner  in  which  people  prefer  to  make  them,  will  often 
^  prevent  them  from  being  made  at  all :  and  on  this  account  a  tax 
on  rent  would  be  inexpedient,  unless  some  means  could  be  devised  of 
excluding  from  its  operation  that  portion  of  the  nominal  rent  which 
may  be  regarded  as  landlord's  profit.  This  argument,  however, 
is  not  needed  for  the  condemnation  of  such  a  tax.  A  peculiar  tax 
on  the  income  of  any  class,  not  balanced  by  taxes  on  other  classes, 
is  a  violation  of  justice,  and  amounts  to  a  partial  confiscation.  I 
have  already  shown  grounds  for  excepting  from  this  censure  a  tax 
which,  sparing  existing  rents,  should  content  itself  with  appropriating 
a  portion  of  any  future  increase  arising  from  the  mere  action  of 
natural  causes.  But  even  this  could  not  be  justly  done,  without 
offering  as  an  alternative  the  market  price  of  the  land.  In  the  cose 
of  a  tax  on  rent  which  is  not  peculiar,  but  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  tax  on  other  incomes,  the  objection  grounded  on  its 
reaching  the  profit  arising  from  improvements  is  less  applicable  : 
since,  profits  being  taxed  as  well  as  rent,  the  profit  which  assumes 
the  form  of  rent  is  liable  to  its  share  in  common  with  other  profits  ;  ^ 
but  since  profits  altogether  ought,  for  reasons  formerly  stated^  to 
be  taxed  somewhat  lower  than  rent  properly  so  called,  the  objection 
is  only  diminished,  not  removed. 

§  3.     A  tax  on  profits,  like  a  tax  on  rent,  must,  at  least  in  its 

*  [Remaining  words  of  the  paragraph  added  in  4th  ed.  (1857).] 
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immediate  operation,  fall  wholly  on  the  payer.  All  profits  being 
alike  affected,  no  relief  can  be  obtained  by  a  change  of  employments 
If  a  tax  were  laid  on  the  profits  of  any  one  branch  of  productive 
employment,  the  tax  would  be  virtually  an  increase  of  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  value  and  price  of  the  article  would  rise  accord- 
ingly ;  by  which  the  tax  would  be  thrown  upon  the  consumers  of 
the  commodity,  and  would  not  affect  profits.  But  a  general  and 
equal  tax  on  all  profits  would  not  affect  general  prices,  and  would 
fall,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  on  capitalists  alone. 

There  is,  however,  an  ulterior  effect,  which,  in  a  rich  and  prosper- 
ous country,  requires  to  be  taken  into  account.  When  the  capital 
accumulated  is  so  great  and  the  rate  of  annual  accumulation  so 
rapid,  that  the  country  is  only  kept  from  attaining  the  stationary 
state  by  the  emigration  of  capital,  or  by  continual  improvements  in 
production ;  any  circumstance  which  virtually  lowers  the  rate  of 
profit  cannot  be  without  a  decided  influence  on  these  phenomena. 
It  may  operate  in  different  ways.  The  curtailment  of  profit,  and 
the  consequent  increased  difficulty  in  making  a  fortune  or  obtaining 
a  subsbtence  by  the  employment  of  capital,  may  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  inventions,  and  to  the  use  of  them  when  made.  If  improvements 
in  production  are  much  accelerated,  and  if  these  improvements 
cheapen,  directiy  or  indirectly,  any  of  the  things  habitually  con- 
sumed by  the  labourer,  profits  may  rise,  and  rise  sufficiently  to  make 
up  for  all  that  is  taken  from  them  by  the  tax.  In  that  case  the 
tax  will  have  been  reahzed  without  loss  to  any  one,  the  produce  of 
the  country  being  increased  by  an  equal,  or  what  would  in  that  case 
be  a  far  greater,  amount.  The  tax,  however,  must  even  in  this  case 
be  considered  as  paid  from  profits,  because  the  receivers  of  profits 
are  those  who  would  be  benefited  if  it  were  taken  off. 

But  though  the  artificial  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  profits 
would  have  a  real  tendency  to  accelerate  improvements  in  pro- 
duction, no  considerable  improvements  might  actually  result,  or 
only  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  raise  general  profits  at  all,  or  not  to 
raise  them  so  much  as  the  tax  had  diminished  them.  If  so,  the  rate 
of  profit  would  be  brought  closer  to  that  practical  minimum  to 
which  it  is  constantly  approaching  :  and  this  diminished  return  to 
capital  would  either  give  a  decided  check  to  further  accumulation, 
or  would  cause  a  greater  proportion  than  before  of  the  annual  in- 
crease to  be  sent  abroad,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  speculations.  At 
its  first  imposition  the  tax  falls  wholly  on  profits :  but  the  amount 
of  iocrease  of  capital,  which  the  tax  prevents,  would,  if  it  had  been 
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serving  to  replace  the  capital  consumed,  while  the  other  portion  is 
/  profit.  Now  equal  capitals  in  two  branches  of  production  must 
(  have  equal  expectations  of  profit ;  but  if  a  greater  portion  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other  is  fixed  capital,  or  if  that  fixed  capital  is  more 
durable,  there  will  be  a  less  consumption  of  capital  in  the  year, 
and  less  will  be  required  to  replace  it,  so  that  the  profit,  if  absolutely 
the  same,  will  form  a  greater  proportion  of  the  annual  returns. 
To  derive  from  a  capital  of  10002.  a  profit  of  100/.,  the  one  producer 
may  have  to  sell  produce  to  the  value  of  1100/.,  the  other  only  to 
the  value  of  500Z.  If  on  these  two  branches  of  industry  a  tax  be 
imposed  of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  last  will  be  charged  only 
with  25/.,  the  first  with  551. ;  leaving  to  the  one  751.  profit,  to  the 
other  only  45/.  To  equalize,  therefore,  their  expectation  of  profit,  the 
one  commodity  must  rise  in  price,  or  the  other  must  fall,  or  both: 
commodities  made  chiefly  by  immediate  labour  must  rise  in  value, 
as  compared  with  those  which  are  chiefly  made  by  machinery.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  prosecute  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  any 
further. 

§  2.    A  tax  on  any  one  commodity,  whether  laid  on  its  pro- 
duction, its  importation,  its  carriage  from  place  to  place,  or   its 
sale,  and  whether  the  tax  be  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  a  given 
^quantity  of  the  conmiodity,  or  an  ad  valorem  duty,  will,  as  a 
/  general  rule,  raise   the  value  and  price   of  the   commodity  by 
Y  at  least  the  amount  of  the  tax.     There  are  few  cases  in  which 
\it  does  not  raise  them  by  more  than  that  amount.    In  the  first 
place,  there  are  few  taxes  on  production  on  account  of  which  it 
is  not  found  or  deemed  necessary  to  impose  restrictive  regulations 
on  the  manufacturers  or  dealers,  in  order  to  check  evasions  of  the 
tax.    These  regulations  are  always  sources  of  trouble  and  annoyance, 
and  generally  of  expense,  for  all  of  which,  being  peculiar  dis- 
advantages, the  producers  or  dealers  must  have  compensation  in 
the  price  of  their  commodity.    These  restrictions  also  frequently 
interfere  with  the  processes  of  manufacture,  requiring  the  producer 
/       to  carry  on  his  operations  in  the  way  most  convenient  to  the  revenue, 
though  not  the  cheapest  or  most  efficient  for  purposes  of  production. 
^Any  regulations  whatever,  enforced  by  law,  make  it  difficult  for 
the  producer  to  adopt  new  and  improved  processes.    Further,  the 
necessity  of  advancing  the  tax  obliges  producers  and  dealers  to 
carry  on  their  business  with  larger  capitals  than  would  otherwise 
be  necessary,  on  the  whole  of  which  they  must  receive  the  ordinary 
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A  division  of  the  ^dy^ntage  of  the  trade  more  favourable  to  ourselves. 
In  some  cases  we  miay  draw  into  our  coffers,  at  tlie  expense  of 
foreigners,  not  only  the  whole  taz^  but  more  than  the  tax  :  in  other 
cases,  we  should  gain  exactly  the  tax ;  in  others,  less  than  the  tas^ 
In  this  last  case,  a  part  of  the  tax  is  borne  by  ourselves  :  possibly  the 
whole,  possibly  even,  as  we  shall  show,  more  than  the  whole/' 

Beverting  to  the  supposititious  case  employed  in  the  Essay,  of  a 
trade  between  Germany  and  England  in  broadcloth  and  linea^ 
''  suppose  that  England  taxes  her  export  of  cloth,  the  tax  not  being 
supposed  high  enough  to  induce  Germany  to  produce  cloth  for 
herself.  The  price  at  which  cloth  can  be  sold  in  Germany  is 
augmented  by  the  tax.  This  will  probably  diminish  the  quantity 
consumed.  It  may  diminish  it  so  much  that,  even  at  the  increased 
price,  there  will  not  be  required  so  great  a  money  value  as  before. 
Or  it  may  not  diminish  it  at  all,  or  so  little,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  price,  so  great  a  money  value  will  be  purchased  than 
before.  In  this  last  case,  England  will  gain,  at  the  expense  of 
Germany,  not  only  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  but  more ;  for« 
the  money  value  of  her  exports  to  Germany  being  increased,  while 
her  imports  remain  the  same,  money  will  flow  into  England  from 
Germany.  The  price  of  cloth  will  rise  in  England,  and  consequentiy 
in  Germany  ;  but  the  price  of  linen  will  fall  in  Germany,  and  conse- 
quently in  England.  We  shall  export  less  cloth,  and  import  more 
linen,  till  the  equiUbrium  is  restored.  It  thus  appears  (what  is  at 
first  sight  somewhat  remarkable)  that  by  taxing  her  exports,  England 
would,  in  some  conceivable  circumstances,  not  only  gain  from  her 
foreign  customers  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax,  but  would  also 
get  her  imports  cheaper.  She  would  get  them  cheaper  in  two 
ways  ;  for  she  would  obtain  them  for  less  money,  and  would  have 
more  money  to  purchase  them  vdth.  Germany,  oji  the  other  hand, 
would  sufi^r  doubly  :  she  would  have  to  pay  for  her  cloth  a  price 
increased  not  only  by  the  duty,  but  by  the  influx  of  money  into 
England,  while  the  same  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  would  leave  her  less  money  to  purchase  it  with, 

''  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  three  possible  oases.  If,  after  the 
imposition  of  the  duty,  Germany  requires  so  diminished  a  quantity 
of  cloth,  that  its  total  value  is  exactly  the  same  as  before,  the 
balance  of  trade  would  be  undisturbed;  England  will  gain  the 
duty,  Germany  will  lose  it,  and  nothing  more.  If,  again,  the 
imposition  of  the  duty  occasions  such  a  falling  off  in  the  demand 
tji^t^  Germany  reijuir^^  4  less  pecuniary  value  thai)  before,  qui 
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redress  its  If  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  a  fall  of  tbe  price  of 
land  and  of  all  securities.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  seller 
is  the  person  by  whom  such  taxes,  unless  under  pecuhar  circumstances^ 
will  generally  be  borne. 

Ail  taxes  must  be  condemned  which  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  sale  of  land,  or  other  instruments  of  production.  Such  sales 
tend  naturally  to  render  the  property  more  productive.  The  seller, 
whether  moved  by  necessity  or  choice,  is  probably  some  one  who  is 
either  without  the  means,  or  without  the  capacity,  to  make  the  most 
advantageous  use  of  the  property  for  productive  purposes ;  while 
the  buyer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  any  rate  not  needy,  and  is  fre- 
quently both  inclined  and  able  to  improve  the  property,  since,  as 
it  is  worth  more  to  such  a  person  than  to  any  other,  he  is  likely  to 
offer  the  highest  price  for  it.  All  taxes,  therefore,  and  all  difficulties 
and  expenses,  annexed  to  such  contracts,  are  decidedly  detrimental ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  land,  the  source  of  subsistence,  and  the 
original  foundation  of  all  wealth,  on  the  improvement  of  which, 
therefore,  so  much  depends.  Too  great  facilities  cannot  be  given  to 
enable  land  to  pass  into  the  hands,  and  assume  the  modes  of  aggrega- 
tion or  division,  most  conducive  to  its  productiveness.  If  landed 
properties  are  too  large,  alienation  should  be  free,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  subdivided ;  if  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  be  united. 
All  taxes  on  the  transfer  of  landed  property  shouFd  be  abolished ; 
but,  as  the  landlords  have  no  claim  to  be  relieved  from  any  reserva- 
tion which  the  state  has  hitherto  made  in  its  own  favour  from  the 
amount  of  their  rent,  an  annual  impost  equivalent  to  the  average 
produce  of  these  taxes  should  be  distributed  over  the  land  generally, 
in  the  form  of  a  land-tax.^ 

Some  of  the  taxes  on  contracts  are  very  pernicious,  imposing  a 
virtual  penalty  upon  transactions  which  it  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  legislator  to  encourage.  Of  this  sort  is  the  stamp-duty  on 
leases,  which  in  a  country  of  large  properties  are  an  essential  con- 
dition of  good  agriculture ;  and  the  taxes  on  insurances,  a  direct 
discouragement  to  prudence  and  forethought.^ 

1  [The  long  footnote  in  the  original  edition  illustrating  the  higher  rate  of 
stamp  duties  on  smaller  contracts,  disappeared  from  the  3rd  ed.  (1862).] 

'  [At  this  point  the  following  passage  remained,  with  an  unimportant 
verbid  alteration,  through  the  first  six  editions  and  disappeared  In  ISYl :  **  In 
the  case  of  fire  insurances,  the  tax  is  exactly  double  the  amount  of  the  premium 
of  insurance  on  common  risks ;  so  that  the  person  insuring  is  obliged  bj  tlie 
government  to  pay  for  the  insurance  just  three  times  the  vsdue  of  the  risk.  If 
thi>  tax  existed  in  France,  we  should  not  see,  as  we  do  in  some  of  her  pro- 
vinces, the  plate  of  an  insurance  company  on  almost  every  cottage  or  hoveL 
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What'  remain  are  taxes  on  luxuries.  And  these  have  soQie  pro- 
perties which  strongly  recommend  them.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  never,  by  any  possibility,  touch  those  whose  whole  income  is 
expended  on  necessaries  ;  while  they  do  reach  those  by  whom  what 
is  required  for  necessaries  is  expended  on  indulgences.  In  the 
next  place,  they  operate  in  some  cases  as  an  useful,  and  the  only 
useful,  kind  of  sumptuary  law.  I  disclaim  all  asceticism,  and  by.no 
means  wish  to  see  discouraged,  either  by  law  or  opinion,  any  in- 
dulgence (consistent  with  the  means  and  obligations  of  the  person 
using  it)  which  is  sought  from  a  genuine  inclination  for,  and  enjoy- 
ment of,  the  thing  itself  ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  most  countries,  and  the  greatest  in 
this,  is  not  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
things  on  which  the  money  is  spent,  but  from  regard  to  opinion,  and 
an  idea  that  certain  expenses  are  expected  from  them  as  an  append- 
age of  station ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  expenditure  of  this 
sort  is  a  most  desirable  subject  of  taxation.  If  taxation  discourages 
it,  some  good  is  done,  and.  if  not,  no  harm  ;  for  in  so  far  as  taxes  are 
levied  on  things  which  are  desired  and  possessed  from  motives  of  this 
description,  nobody  is  the  worse  for  them.  When  a  thing  is  bought 
not  for  its  use  but  for  its  costliness,  cheapness  is  no  recommendation. 
As  Sismondi  remarks,  the  consequence  of  cheapening  articles  of 
vanity,  is  not  that  less  is  expended  on  such  things,  but  that  the 
buyers  substitute  for  the  cheapened  article  some  other  which  is 
more  costly,  or  a  more  elaborate  quaUty  of  the  same  thing  ;  and  as 
the  inferior  quahty  answered  the  purpose  of  vanity  equally  well 
when  it  was  equally  expensive,  a  tax  on  the  article  is  really  paid 
by  nobody  :  it  is  a  creation  of  public  revenue  by  which  nobody  loses.* 

there  is  no  sufficient  reason  against  taxing  the  materials  and  instruments  used 
iu  the  production  of  anything  which  is  itself  a  fit  object  of  taxation. 

*  '*  Were  we  to  suppose  that  diamonds  could  only  be  procured  from  one 
particular  and  distant  country,  and  pearls  from  another,  and  were  the  produce 
of  the  mines  in  the  former,  and  of  the  fishery  in  the  latter, .  from  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  to  become  doubly  difficult  to  procure,  the  e0ect  would  merely 
be  that  in  time  half  the  quantity  of  diamonds  and  pearls  would  be  sufficient  to 
mark  a  certain  opulence  and  rank,  that  it  had  before  been  necessary  to  employ 
for  that  purpose.  The  same  quantity  of  gold  or  some  commodity  reducible  at 
last  to  labour,  would  be  required  to  produce  the  now  reduced  amount,  as 
the  former  larger  amount.     Were  the  difficulty  interposed  by  the  regulations 

of  legislators it  could  make  no  difference  to  the  fitness  of  these  articles 

to  serve  the  purposes  of  vanity. "  Suppose  that  means  were  discovered  whereby 
the  physiological  process  which  generates  the  pearl  might  be  induced  ad  libitum^ 
the  result  being  that  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  procuring  each  pearl 
jcame  to  be  only  the  five-hundredth  part  of  what  it  was  before.  '*  The  ultimate 
effect  of  such  a  change  would  depend  on  whether  the  fishery  were  free  or  not. 
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more  than  their  due  share  of  the  burthen.    Something  might  be 

done  by  making  the  duty  on  the  superior  quahties,  which  are  used 

by  the  richer  consumers,  much  higher  in  proportion  to  the  value 

(instead  of  much  lower,  as  is  almost  universally  the  practice,  under 

the  present  [1848]  English  system) ;  but  in  some  cases  the  diflSicuIty 

of  at  all  adjusting  the  duty  to  the  value,  so  as  to  prevent  evasion,  is 

said,  with  what  truth  I  Imow  not,  to  be  insuperable ;  so  that  it  is 

thought  necessary  to  levy  the  same  fixed  duty  on  all  the  qualities 

alike  :  a  flagrant  injustice  to  the  poorer  class  of  contributors,  unless 

compensated  by  the  existence  of  other  taxes  from  which,  as  from 

the  present  income  tax,  they  are  altogether  exempt.    4thly.    As 

far  as  is  consistent  with  the  preceding  rules,  taxation  should  rather 

be  concentrated  on  a  few  articles  than  diffused  over  many,  in  order 

that  the  expenses  of  collection  may  be  smaller,  and  that  as  few 

employments  as  possible  may  be  burthensomely  and  vexatiously 

interfered   with.    5thly.    Among  luxuries  of  general  consumption, 

taxation  should  by  preference  attach  itself  to  stimulants,  because 

these,  though  in  themselves    as  legitimate  indulgences    as    any 

others,  are  more  liable  than  most  others  to  be  used  in  excess, 

so  that  the  check  to  consumption,  naturally  arising  from  taxation, 

is  on  the  whole  better  applied  to  them  than  to  other  things.    6thly. 

As  far  as  other  considerations  permit,  taxation  should  be  confined 

to  imported  articles,  since  these  can  be  taxed  with  a  less  degree  of 

vexatious  interference,  and  with  fewer  incidental  bad  effects,  than 

when  a  tax  is  levied  on  the  field  or  on  the  workshop.    Custom-duties 

are,  cceteris  paribus ,  much  less  objectionable  than  excise  :  but  they 

must  be  laid  only  on  things  which  either  cannot,  or  at  least  will  not, 

be  produced  in  the  country  itself ;  or  else  their  production  there 

must  be  prohibited  (as  in  England  is  the  case  with  tobacco),  or 

subjected  to  an  excise  duty  of  equivalent  amount.    7thly.  No  tax 

ought  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  furnish  a  motive  to  its  evasion  too 

strong  to  be  counteracted  by  ordinary  means  of  prevention :    and 

especially  no  commodity  should  be  taxed  so  highly  as  to  raise  up 

a  class  of  lawless  characters,  smugglers,  illicit  distillers,  and  the 

like. 

Of  the  excise  and  custom  duties  lately  existing  in  this  country,  all 
which  are  intrinsically  unfit  to  form  part  ol  a  good  system  of  taxa- 
tion have,  since  the  last  reforms  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  been  got  rid  of.^ 

1  [So  BinoQ  the  5th  ed.  (1862).  The  original  (1848)  ran :  "  Among  the 
excise  and  custom  duties  now  existing  in  this  country,  some  must,  on  the 
principles  we  have  laid  down,  be  altogether  condemned.*'] 
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revenue  for  the  extinction  of  debt.  The  advantage  of  paying  o£E 
the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  is  that  it  would  enable 
us  to  get  rid  of  the  worse  half  of  our  taxation.  But  of  this  worse 
half  some  portions  must  be  worse  than  others,  and  to  get  rid  of  those 
would  be  a  greater  benefit  proportionally  than  to  get  rid  of  the  rest. 
If  renouncing  a  surplus  revenue  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  a 
tax,  we  ought  to  consider  the  very  worst  of  all  our  taxes  as  precisely 
the  one  which  we  are  keeping  up  for  the  sake  of  ultimately  abolishing 
taxes  not  so  bad  as  itself.  In  a  country  advancing  in  wealth, 
whose  increasing  revenue  gives  it  the  power  of  ridding  itself  from 
time  to  time  of  the  most  inconvenient  portions  of  its  taxation,  I 
conceive  that  the  increase  of  revenue  should  rather  be  disposed  of 
by  taking  o5  taxes,  than  by  liquidating  debt,  as  long  as  any  very  ob- 
jectionable  imposts  remain.  In  the  present  state  of  England  [1848], 
therefore,  I  hold  it  to  be  good  policy  in  the  government,  when  it  has 
a  surplus  of  an  apparently  permanent  character,  to  take  o5  taxes, 
provided  these  are  rightly  selected.  Even  when  no  taxes  remain 
but  such  as  are  not  unfit  to  form  part  of  a  permanent  system,  it  is 
wise  to  continue  the  same  policy  by  experimental  reductions  of 
those  taxes,  until  the  point  is  discovered  at  which  a  given  amount 
of  revenue  can  be  raised  with  the  smallest  pressure  on  the  con- 
tributors. After  this,  such  surplus  revenue  as  might  arise  from  any 
further  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  taxes  should  not,  I  conceive, 
be  remitted,  but  applied  to  the  redemption  of  debt.  Eventually, 
it  might  be  expedient  to  appropriate  the  entire  produce  of  particular 
taxes  to  this  purpose  ;  since  there  would  be  more  assurance  that  the 
liquidation  would  be  persisted  in,  if  the  fund  destined  to  it  were 
kept  apart,  and  not  blended  with  the  general  revenues  of  the  state. 
The  succession  duties  would  be  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  purpose, 
since  taxes  paid,  as  they  are,  out  of  capital  would  be  better  employed 
in  reimbursing  capital  than  in  defraying  current  expenditure.  If 
this  separate  appropriation  were  made,  any  surplus  afterwards 
arising  from  the  increasing  produce  of  the  other  taxes,  and  from 
the  saving  of  interest  on  the  successive  portions  of  debt  paid  oft, 
might  form  a  ground  for  a  remission  of  taxation. 

It  has  been  contended  that  some  amount  of  national  debt  is 
desirable,  and  almost  indispensable,  as  an  investment  for  the  savings 
of  the  poorer  or  more  inexperienced  part  of  the  community.  Its 
convenience  in  that  respect  is  undeniable ;  but  (besides  that  the 
progress  of  industry  is  gradually  affording  other  modes  of  investment 
almost  as  safe  and  untroublcsome,  such  as  the  shares  or  obligations 
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eartli,  have,  under  the  Roman  and  afterwards  under  the  Turkish 
dominion,  been  reduced  to  a  desert,  solely  by  that  cause.  I  say 
solely,  because  they  would  have  recovered  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
as  countries  always  do,  from  the  devastations  of  war,  or  any  other 
temporary  calamities.  Difficulties  and  hardships  are  often  but  an 
incentive  to  exertion  :  what  is  fatal  to  it,  is  the  belief  that  it  will  not 
be  suffered  to  produce  its  fruits. 

§  2.     Simple  over-taxation  by  government,  though  a  great  evil, 
is  not  comparable  in  the  economical  part  of  its  mischiefs  to  exactions 
much  more  moderate  in  amount,  which  either  subject  the  contributor 
to  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  government  officers,  or  are  so  laid  on  as 
to  place  skill,  industry,  and  frugality  at  a  disadvantage.    The  burthen 
of  taxation  in  our  own  country  is  very  great,  yet  as  every  one  knows 
its  limit,  and  is  seldom  made  to  pay  more  than  he  expects   and 
calculates  on,  and  as  the  modes  of  taxation  are  not  of  such  a  kind 
as  much  to  impair  the  motives  to  iudustry  and  economy,  the  sources 
of  prosperity  are  little  diminished  by  the  pressure  of  taxation ; 
they  may  even,  as  some  think,  be  increased,  by  the  extra  exertions 
made  to  compensate  for  the  pressure  of  the  taxes.    But  in  the 
barbarous  despotisms  of  many  countries  of  the  East,  where  taxation 
consists  IQ  fastening  upon  those  who  have  succeeded  in  acquiring 
something,  in  order  to  confiscate  it,  unless  the  possessor  buys  its 
release  by  submitting  to  give  some  large  sum  as  a  compromise,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  voluntary  industry,  or  wealth  derived  from  any 
source  but  plunder.     And  even  in  comparatively  civilized  countries, 
bad  modes  of  raising  a  revenue  have  had  effects  similar  in  kind, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree.    French  writers  before  the  Revolution 
represented  the  taiUe  as  a  main  cause  of  the  backward  state   of 
agriculture,  and  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  rural  population ; 
not  from  its  amount,  but  because,  being  proportioned  to  the  visible 
capital  of  the  cultivator,  it  gave  him  a  motive  for  appearing  poor, 
which  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  indolence.     The  arbitrary 
{>ower8  also  of  fiscal  officers,  of  inlendants  and  svhdeUguea^  were 
more  destructive  of  prosperity  than  a  far  larger  amount  of  exactions, 
because  they  destroyed  security  :  there  was  a  marked  superiority  in 
the  condition  of  the  ^pays  Aetata,  which  were  exempt  from  this 
scourge.    The  universal  venality  ascribed  [1848]  to  Russian  function- 
aries must  be  an  immense  drag  on  the  capabilities  of  economical 
improvement  possessed  so  abundantly  by  the  Russian  empire : 
since  the  emoluments  of  public  officers  must  depend  on  the  success 
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of  a  test  by  which  talent  and  success  in  life  are  habitually  measured, 
are  an  ample  security  for  their  being  pursued  with  sufficient  intensity 
and  zeal.  As  to  the  deeper  consideration,  that  the  difhision  of  wealth, 
and  not  its  concentration,  is  desirable,  and  that  the  more  wholesome 
state  of  society  is  not  that  in  which  immense  fortimes  are  possessed 
by  a  few  and  coveted  by  all,  but  that  in  which  the  greatest  possible 
numbers  possess  and  are  contented  with  a  moderate  competency, 
\vhich  all  may  hope  to  acquire ;  I  refer  to  it  in  this  place  only  to 
show  how  widely  separated,  on  social  questions,  is  the  entire  mode 
of  thought  of  the  defenders  of  primogeniture,  from  that  which  is 
partially  promulgated  in  the  present  treatise. 

The  other  economical  argument  in  favour  of  primogeniture  has 
special  reference  to  landed  property.    It  is  contended  that  the  habit 
of  dividing  inheritances  equally,  or  with  an  approach  to  equahty, 
among  children,  promotes  the  subdivision  of  land  into  portions  too 
small  to  admit  of  being  cultivated  in  an  advantageous  manner.     This 
argument,  eternally  reproduced,  has  again  and  again  been  refuted 
by  English  and  Continental  writers.    It  proceeds  on  a  supposition 
entirely  at  variance  with  that  on  which  all  the  theorems  of  pohtical 
economy   are   grounded.    It   assumes   that   mankind   in   general 
will  habitually  act  in  a  manner  opposed  to  their  inunediate  and 
obvious  pecuniary  interest.    For  the  division  of  the  inheritance 
does  not  necessarily  imply  division  of  the  land  ;  which  may  be  held 
in  conmion,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  France  and  Belgium  ; 
or  may  become  the  property  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  being  charged 
with  the  shares  of  the  others  by  way  of  mortgage  ;  or  they  may  sell 
it  outright,  and  divide  the  proceeds.    When  the  division  of  the  land 
would  diminish  its  productive  power,  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  the 
heirs  to  adopt  some  one  of  these  arrangements.    Supposing,  how- 
ever, what  the  argument  assumes,  that  either  from  legal  difficulties, 
or  from  their  own  stupidity  and  barbarism,  they  would  not,  if  left 
to  themselves,  obey  the  dictates  of  this  obvious  interest,  but  would 
insist  upon  cutting  up  the  land  bodily  into  equal  parcels,  with  the 
effect  of  impoverishing  themselves ;   this  would  be  an  objection  to 
a  law  such  as  exists  in  France,  of  compulsory  division,  but  can  be  no 
reason  why  testators  should  be  discouraged  from  exercising  the 
right  of  bequest  in  general  conformity  to  the  nile  of  equality,  since 
it  would  always  be  in  their  power  to  provide  that  the  division  of  the 
inheritance  should  take  place  without  dividing  the  land  itself.     That 
the  attempts  of  the  advocates  of  primogeniture  to  make  out  a  case 
by  facts  against  the  custom  of  equal  division  are  equally  abortivei 
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ought  to  enter  into  their  prudential  calculations  in  dealing  with  the 
company,  there  seems  no  more  need  for  interfering  with  individual 
judgment  in  this  sort  of  transactions,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
private  business  of  life. 

The  reason  usually  urged  for  such  interference  is,  that  the 
managers  of  an  association  with  limited  responsibility,  not  risking 
their  whole  fortunes  in  the  event  of  loss,  ^hile  in  case  of  gain  they 
might  profit  largely,  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  exercising  due 
circumspection,  and  are  under  the  temptation  of  exposing  the  funds 
of  the  association  to  improper  hazards.  It  is,  however,  well  ascer- 
t€lihed  that  associations  with  unlimited  responsibihty,  if  they  have 
rich  shareholders,  can  obtain,  even  when  known  to  be  reckless  in 
their  transactions,  improper  credit  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  what 
would  be  given  to  companies  equally  iU-conducted  whose  creditors 
had  only  the  subscribed  capital  to  rely  on.*  *  To  whichever  side 
the  balance  of  evil  inclines,  it  is  a  consideration  of  more  importance 
to  the  shareholders  themselves  than  to  third  parties ;  since,  with 
proper  securities  for  publicity,  the  capital  of  an  association  with 
limited  liability  could  not  be  engaged  in  hazards  beyond  those 
6rdinarily  incident  to  the  business  it  carries  on,  without  the  facts 
being  known,  and  becoming  the  subject  of  comments  by  which  the 
oredit  of  the  body  would  be  hkely  to  be  afEected  in  quite  as  great  a 
degree  as  the  circumstances  would  justify.  If,  under  securities  for 
pubUcity,  it  were  found  in  practice  that  companies,  formed  on  the 
principle  of  unlimited  responsibihty,  were  more  skilfully  and  more 
cautiously  managed,  companies  with  limited  hability  would  be  unable 
to  maintain  an  equal  competition  with  them ;  and  would  therefore 
rarely  be  formed,  unless  when  such  limitation  was  the  only  condition 
on  which  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  could  be  raised :  and  in 
that  cdse  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  say  that  their  formation 
ought  to  be  prevented. 

It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  although,  with  equaUty  of 
capital,  a  company  of  limited  hability  offers  a  somewhat  less  security 
to  those  who  deal  with  it,  than  one  in  which  every  shareholder  is 
responsible  with  his  whole  fortune,  yet  even  the  weaker  of  these 

*  See  the  Report  already  referred  to,  pp.  146«158. 

>  [So  sinoe  the  5th  ed.  (1862).  The  addition,  as  made  in  the  3id  ed.  (1852), 
began  :  "  It  has  however  been  proved  by  the  evidence  of  several  experienced 
witnesses  before  a  late  oommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  associations" 
&c.  The  original  text,  after  "  improper  hazards  "  went  on :  **  Admitting  that 
this  is  one  of  the  dlBadvantages  of  such  associations,  it  ia  a  consideration  of 
more  importance  "  &o.] 


CHAPTER  X 

OF  INTERFERENCES  OF  GOVERNMENT  OROUNDED  ON 

ERRONEOUS    THEORIES 

§  1.  From  the  necessary  functions  of  government,  and  the 
effects  produced  on  the  economical  interests  of  society  by  their  good 
or  ill  discharge,  we  proceed  to  the  functions  which  belong  to  what 
I  have  termed,  for  want  of  a  better  designation,  the  optional  class ; 
those  which  are  sometimes  assumed  by  governments  and  sometimes 
not,  and  which  it  is  not  unanimously  admitted  that  they  ought  to 
exercise. 

Before  entering  on  the  general  principles  of  the  question,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  clear  from  our  path  all  those  cases  in  which  govern- 
ment interference  works  ill  because  grounded  on  false  views  of  the 
subject  interfered  with.  Such  cases  have  no  connexion  with  any 
theory  respecting  the  proper  limits  of  interference.  There  are  some 
things  with  which  governments  ought  not  to  meddle,  and  other 
things  with  which  they  ought ;  but  whether  right  or  wrong  in  itself, 
the  interference  must  work  for  ill,  if  government,  not  understanding 
the  subject  which  it  meddles  with,  meddles  to  bring  about  a  result 
which  would  be  mischievous.  We  will  therefore  begin  by  paaain<! 
in  rcAdew  various  false  theories,  which  have  from  time  to  time  formed 
the  ground  of  acts  of  government  more  or  less  economicalh 
injurious. 

Former  writers  on  political  economy  have  found  it  needful  to 
devote  much  trouble  and  space  to  this  department  of  their  subject. 
It  has  now  happily  become  possible,  at  least  in  our  own  country, 
greatly  to  abridge  this  purely  negative  part  of  our  discussions. 
The  false  theories  of  political  economy  which  have  done  so  much 
mischief  in  times  past,  are  entirely  discredited  among  all  who 
have  not  lagged  behind  the  general  progress  of  opinion ;  and  few 
of  the  enactments  which  were  once  grounded  on  those  theories  still 
help  to  deform  the  statute-book.    As  the  principles  on  which  their 
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strike  must  inevitably  fail  whenever  it  attempts  to  raise  wages  above 
that  market  rate  which  is  fixed  by  the  demand  and  supply  :  demand 
and  supply  are  not  physical  agencies,  which  thrust  a  ^ven  amount 
of  wages  into  a  labourer's  hand  without  the  participation  of  his  own 
will  and  actions.  The  market  rate  is  not  fixed  for  him  bv  some 
self-acting  instrument,  but  is  the  result  of  bargaining  between  human 
beings — of  what  Adam  Smith  calls  *'  the  higgling  of  the  market ;  " 
and  those  who  do  not  "  higgle  "  will  long  continue  to  pay,  even  over 
a  counter,  more  than  the  market  price  for  their  purchases.  Still 
more  might  poor  labourers  who  have  to  do  with  rich  employers 
remain  long  without  the  amount  of  wages  which  the  demand  for 
their  labour  would  justify,  unless,  in  vernacular  phrase,  they  stood 
out  for  it :  and  how  can  they  stand  out  for  terms  without  organized 
concert  ?  What  chance  would  any  labourer  have  who  struck  singly 
for  an  advance  of  wages  ?  How  could  he  even  know  whether  the 
state  of  the  market  admitted  of  a  rise,  except  by  consultation  with 
his  fellows,  naturally  leading  to  concerted  action  ?  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  associations  of  labourers,  of  a  nature  similar  to  trade 
unions,  far  from  being  a  hindrance  to  a  free  market  for  labour,  are 
the  necessary  instrumentality  of  that  free  market ;  the  indispensable 
means  of  enabling  the  sellers  of  labour  to  take  due  care  of  their 
own  interests  under  a  system  of  competition.  There  is  an  ulterior 
consideration  of  much  importance,  to  which  attention  was  for  the 
first  time  drawn  by  Professor  Fawcett,  in  an  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review.  Experience  has  at  length  enabled  the  more  intelligent  trades 
to  take  a  tolerably  correct  measure  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  success  of  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  depends.  The 
workmen  are  now  nearly  as  well  informed  as  the  master  of  the  state 
of  the  market  for  his  commodities  ;  they  can  calculate  his  gains  and 
his  expenses,  they  know  when  his  trade  is  or  is  not  prosperous, 
and  only  when  it  is,  are  they  ever  again  likely  to  strike  for  higher 
wages ;  which  wages  their  known  readiness  to  strike  makes  their 
employers  for  the  most  part  willing,  in  that  case,  to  concede.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  make  a  rise  of  wages 
in  any  particular  trade  usually  consequent  upon  a  rise  of  profits, 
which,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  observes,  is  a  commencement  of  that  regular 
participation  of  the  labourers  in  the  profits  derived  from  their  labour, 
every  tendency  to  which,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,* 
it^is  so  important  to  encourage,  since  to  it  we  have  chiefly  to  look 
for  any  radical  improvement  in  the  social  and  economical  relations 

*  Supra,  book  v.  ohap.  vii. 
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universal  solution,  I  shall  attempt  to  afford  some  little  aid  towards 
the  resolution  of  this  class  of  questions  as  they  arise,  by  examining, 
in  the  most  generalj^ point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  can  be 
considered,  what  are  the  advantages,  and  what  the  evils  or  incon- 
veniences, of  government  interference. 

We  must  set  out  by  distinguishing  between  two  kinds  of  inter- 
vention by  the  government,  which,  though  they  may  relate  to  the 
same  subject,  differ  widely  in  their  nature  and  effects,  and  require, 
for  their  justification,  motives  of  a  very  different  degree  of  urgency. 
The  intervention  may  extend  to  controlling  the  free  agency  of  indi- 
viduals. Government  may  interdict  all  persons  from  doing  certain 
things ;  or  from  doing  them  without  its  authorization ;  or  may 
prescribe  to  them  certain  things  to  be  done,  or  a  certain  manner  of 
doing  things  which  it  is  left  optional  with  them  to  do  or  to  abstain 
from.  This  is  the  atUhorUalive  interference  of  government.  There 
is  another  kind  of  intervention  which  is  not  authoritative :  when 
a  government,  instead  of  issuing  a  command  and  enforcing  it  by 
penalties,  adopts  the  course  so  seldom  resorted  to  by  governments, 
and  of  which  such  important  use  might  be  made,  that  of  giving 
advice,  and  promulgating  information ;  or  when,  leaving  individuals 
free  to  use  their  own  means  of  pursuing  any  object  of  general  interest, 
the  government,  not  meddling  with  them,  but  not  trusting  the  object 
solely  to  their  care,  establishes,  side  by  side  with  their  arrangements, 
an  agency  of  its  own  for  a  hke  purpose.  Thus,  it  is  one  thing  to 
maintain  a  Church  Establishment,  and  another  to  refuse  toleration 
to  other  religions,  or  to  persons  professing  no  reUgion.  It  is  one  thing 
to  provide  schools  or  colleges,  and  another  to  require  that  no  person 
shall  act  as  an  instructor  of  youth  without  a  government  licence. 
There  might  be  a  national  bank,  or  a  government  manufactory, 
without  any  monopoly  against  private  banks  and  manufactories. 
There  might  be  a  post-office;  without  penalties  against  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  by  other  means.  There  may  be  a  corps  of  govern- 
ment engineers  for  civil  purposes,  while  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer  is  free  to  be  adopted  by  every  one.  There  may  be  public 
hospitals,  without  any  restriction  upon  private  medical  or  surgical 
practice. 

§  2.  It  is  evident,  even  at  first  sight,  that  the  authoritative 
form  of  government  intervention  has  a  much  more  limited  sphere 
of  legitimate  action  than  the  other.  It  requires  a  much  stronger 
necessity  to  justify  it  in  any  case  ;  while  there  are  large  departments 
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of  liuman  life  from  which  it  must  be  unreservedly  and  imperiously 
excluded.  Whatever  theory  we  adopt  respecting  the  foundation  of 
the  social  union,  and  under  whatever  political  institutions  ^e  live, 
there  is  a  circle  aifound  every  individual  huttian  being  which  no 
government,  be  it  that  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  the  many,  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  overstep  :  there  is  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  person 
who  has  come  to  years  of  discretion,  within  which  the  individuality 
of  that  person  ought  to  reign  imcontrolled  either  by  any  other 
individual  or  by  the  public  collectively.  That  there  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  some  space  in  human  existence  thus  entrenched  around,  and 
aacred  from  authoritative  intrusion,  no  one  who  professes  the  smallest 
regard  to  human  freedom  or  dignity  will  call  in  question :  the  point 
to  be  determined  is,  where  the  limit  should  be  placed  ;  how  large  a 
province  of  human  life  this  reserved  territory  should  include.  I 
apprehend  that  it  ought  to  include  all  that  part  which  concerns 
only  the  life,  whether  inward  or  outward,  of  the  individual,  and 
does  not  alFect  the  interests  of  others,  or  affects  them  only  through 
the  moral  influence  of  example.  With  respect  to  the  domain  of  the 
inward  consciousness,  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  as  much  of 
external  conduct  as  is  personal  only,  involving  no  consequences, 
none  at  least  of  a  painful  or  injurious  kind,  to  other  people ;  I  hold 
that  it  is  allowable  in  all,  and  in  the  more  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
often  a  duty,  to  assert  and  promulgate,  with  all  the  force  they  are 
capable  of,  their  opinion  of  what  is  good  or  bad,  admirable  or  con- 
temptible, but  not  to^'compel  others  to  conform  to  that  opinion; 
whether  the  force  used  is  that  of  extra-legal  coercion,  or  exerts  itself 
by  means  of  the  law. 

Even  in  those  portions  of  conduct  which  do  affect  the  interest  of 
others,  the  onus  of  making  out  a  case  always  lies  on  the  defenders 
of  legal  prohibitions.  It  is  not  a  merely  constructive  or  presumptive 
injury  to  others  which  will  justify  the  interference  of  law  with  indi- 
vidual freedom.  To  be  prevented  from  doing  what  one  is  inclined 
to,  or  from  acting  according  to  one's  own  judgment  of  what  is 
desirable,  is  not  only  always  irksome,  but  always  tends,  pro  tantOy 
to  starve  the  development  of  some  portion  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
faculties,  either  sensitive  or  active  ;  and  unless  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  goes  freely  with  the  legal  restraint,  it  partakes,  either  in  a 
great  or  in  a  small  degree,  of  the  degradation  of  slavery.  Scarcely 
any  degree  of  utility,  short  of  absolute  necessity,  will  justify  a 
prohibitory  regulation,  unless  it  can  also  be  made  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  general  conscience;   unlees  persons  of  ordinary  good 
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should  be  employed,  what  processes  followed,  what  fonns  shotdd  be 
given  to  productions.  It  was  not  enough  to  do  well,  to  do  better ; 
it  was  necessary  to  do  according  to  the  rules.  Everybody  knows 
the  regulation  of  1670  which  prescribed  to  seize  and  naU  to  the 
pillory,  with  the  names  of  the  makers,  goods  not  conformable  to 
the  rtdes,  and  which,  on  a  second  repetition  of  the  offence,  directed 
that  the  manufacturers  themselves  should  be  attached  also.  Not 
the  taste  of  the  consumers,  but  the  commands  of  the  law  must  be 
attended  to.  Legions  of  inspectors,  commissioners,  controllers, 
jurymen,  guardians,  were  charged  with  its  execution.  Machines 
were  broken,  products  were  burned  when  not  conformable  to 
the  rules  :  improvements  were  punished  ;  inventors  were  fined. 
There  were  different  sets  of  rules  for  goods  destined  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  those  intended  for  exportation.  An  artizan  could 
neither  choose  the  place  in  which  to  establish  himself,  nor  work  at 
all  seasons,  nor  work  for  all  customers.  There  exists  a  decree  of 
March  30, 1700,  which  limits  to  eighteen  towns  the  number  of  places 
where  stockings  might  be  woven.  A  decree  of  June  18,  1723, 
enjoins  the  manufacturers  at  Rouen  to  suspend  their  works  from 
the  1st  of  July  to  the  15th  of  September,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
harvest.  Louis  XIV.,  when  he  intended  to  construct  the  colonnade 
of  the  Louvre,  forbade  all  private  persons  to  employ  workmen 
without  his  permission,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000  livres,  and  forbade 
workmen  to  work  for  private  persons,  on  pain  for  the  first  offence, 
of  imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  of  the  galleys." 

That  these  and  similar  regulations  were  not  a  dead  letter,  and 
that  the  officious  and  vexatious  meddling  was  prolonged  down  to  the 
French  Revolution,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Roland,  the  Girondist 
minister.*  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  eighty,  ninety,  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cotton  or  woollen  stuff  cut  up,  and  completely  destroyed.  I 
have  witnessed  similar  scenes  every  week  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
have  seen  manufactured  goods  confiscated  ;  heavy  fines  laid  on  the 
manufacturers ;  some  pieces  of  fabric  were  burnt  in  public  places, 
and  at  the  hours  of  market :  others  were  fixed  to  the  pillory,  with 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  inscribed  upon  them,  and  he  himself 
was  threatened  with  the  pillory,  in  case  of  a  second  offence.  All 
this  was  done  under  my  eyes,  at  Rouen,  in  conformity  with  existing 
regulations,  or  ministerial  orders.  What  crime  deserved  so  cruel 
a  punishment  ?     Some  defects  in  the  materials  employed,  or  in 

*  I  quote  at  second  band,  from  Mr.  Carey's  S^ay  on  (h^  Bate  of  Wages, 
pp.  195-6, 
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directors  of  a  joint-stock  company,  it  is  true,  are  always  share- 
holders ;    but  also  the  members  of  a  government  are  invariably 
taxpayers ;    and  in  the  case  of  directors,  no  more  than  in  that  of 
^governments,  is  their  proportional  share  of  the  benefits  of  good 
management  equal  to  the  interest  they  may  possibly  have  in  mis- 
management, even  without  reckoning  the  interest  of  their  ease.     It 
may  be  objected,  that  the  shareholders,  in  their  collective  character, 
exercise  a  certain  control  over  the  directors,  and  have  almost  always 
full  power  to  remove  them  from  office.     Practically,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  this  power  is  found  to  be  so  great,  that  it  is 
luirdly  ever  exercised  except  in  cases  of  such  flagrantly  unskilful, 
or,  at  least,  unsuccessful  management,  as  would  generally  produce 
the  ejection  from  office  of  managers  appointed  by  the  government. 
Against  the  very  ineffectual  security  afforded  by  meetings  of  share- 
holders, and  by  their  individual  inspection  and  inquiries,  may  be 
placed  the  greater  publicity  and  more  active  discussion  and  comment, 
to  be  expected  in  free  countries  with  regard  to  affairs  in  which  the 
general  government  takes  part.     The  defects,  therefore,  of  govern- 
ment management  do  not  seem  to  be  necessarily  much  greater,  if 
necessarily  greater  at  all,  than  those  of  management  by  joint-stock. 
The  true  reasons  in  favour  of  leaving  to  voluntary  associations 
all  such  things  as  they  are  competent  to  perform  would  exist  in 
equal  strength  if  it  were  certain  that  the  work  itself  would  be  as 
well  or  better  done  by  public  officers.     These  reasons  have  been 
already  pointed  out :  the  mischief  of  overloading  the  chief  function- 
aries of  government  with  demands  on  their  attention,  and  diverting 
them  from  duties  which  they  alone  can  discharge,  to  objects  which 
can   be  sufficiently  well  attained  without  them ;    the  danger  of 
unnecessarily  swelling  the  direct  power  and  indirect  influence  of 
government,  and  multiplying  occasions  of  collision  between  its 
agents  and  private  citizens  ;   and  the  inexpediency  of  concentrating 
in  a  dominant  bureaucracy  all  the  skill  and  experience  in  the  manage- 
ment of  large  interests,  and  all  the  power  of  organized  action, 
existing  in  the  community  ;  a  practice  which  keeps  the  citizens  in  a 
relation  to  the  government  like  that  of  children  to  their  guardians, 
and  is  a  main  cause  of  the  inferior  capacity  for  political  life  which 
has    hitherto   characterized   the   over-governed   countries   of   the 
Continent,  whether  with  or  without  the  forms  of  representative 
government.* 

*  A  parallel  case  may  bo  found  in  the  distaste  for  politics,  and  absence  of 
public  spirit,  by  which  women,  as  a  class,  are  characterized  in  the  present 
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islands,  has  been  of  late  considerably  dinunislied  by  tbe  unparalleled 
amoTint  of  spontaneous  emigration  from  Ireland ;  an  emigration 
not  solely  of  small  farmers,  but  of  the  poorest  class  of  Bgricultural 
labourers,  and  which  is  at  once  voluntary  and  self-supporting,  the 
succession  of  emigrants  being  kept  up  by  funds  contributed  from 
the  earnings  of  their  relatives  and  connexions  who  had  gone  before. 
To  this  has  been  added  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  emigration  to 
the  seats  of  the  gold  discoveries,  which  has  partly  supplied  the  wants 
of  our  most  distant  colonies,  where,  both  for  local  and  national 
interests,  it  was  most  of  all  required.  But  the  stream  of  both  these 
emigrations  has  already  considerably  slackened,  and  though  that 
from  Ireland  has  since  partially  revived,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
aid  of  government  in  a  systematic  form,  and  on  the  self-supporting 
principle,  will  not  again  become  necessary  to  keep  the  communication 
open  between  the  hands  needing  work  in  England,  and  the  work 
which  needs  hands  elsewhere. 

§  15.  The  same  principle  which  points  out  colonisation,  and 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  as  cases  to  which  the  principal  objection 
to  government  interference  does  not  apply,  extends  also  to  a  variety 
of  cases,  in  which  important  public  services  are  to  be  performed, 
while  yet  there  is  no  individual  specially  interested  in  performing 
them,  nor  would  any  adequate  remuneration  naturally  or  spon-^^ 
taneously  attend  their  performance.  Take  for  instance  a  voyage 
of  geographical  or  scientific  exploration.  The  information  sought 
may  be  of  great  public  value,  yet  no  individual  would  derive  any 
benefit  from  it  which  would  repay  the  expense  of  fitting  out  the 
expedition  ;  and  there  is  no  mode  of  intercepting  the  benefit  on  its 
way  to  those  who  profit  by  it,  in  order  to  levy  a  toll  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  its  authors.  Such  voyages  are,  or  might  be,  imdertaken 
by  private  subscription  ;  but  this  is  a  rare  and  precarious  resource. 
Instances  are  more  frequent  in  which  the  expense  has  been  borne 
by  pubUc  companies  or  philanthropic  associations ;  but  in  general 
such  enterprises  have  been  conducted  at  the  expense  of  government, 
which  is  thus  enabled  to  entrust  them  to  the  persons  in  its  judgment 

flowing,  as  broad  and  deep  as  at  present,  the  principal  office  required  from 
government  would  be  to  direct  a  portion  of  it  to  quarters  (such  as  Australia) 
where,  both  for  local  and  national  interests,  it  is  most  of  all  required,  but  which 
it  does  not  sufficiently  reach  in  its  spontaneous  course."  This  was  replaced  in 
the  41  h  ed.  (1857)  by  the  reference  to  emigration  to  the  gold  fields.  The 
Blackening  of  the  stream  was  noticed  in  the  5th  ed.  (1862),  and  the  partial 
revival  of  Irish  emigration  in  the  6th  ed.  (1865).] 
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function  of  prohibiting  and  punishing  such  conduct  on  the  part  of 
individuals  in  the  exercise  of  their  freedom  as  is  clearly  injurious 
to  other  persons,  whether  the  case  be  one  of  force,  fraud,  or  negligence. 
Even  in  the  best  state  which  society  has  yet  reached,  it  is  lamentable 
to  think  how  great  a  proportion  of  all  the  efforts  and  talents  in  the 
world  are  employed  in  merely  neutralizing  one  another.  It  is  the  ^ 
proper  end  of  government  to  reduce  this  wretched  waste  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount,  by  taking  such  measures  as  shall  cause 
the  energies  now  spent  by  mankind  in  injuring  one  another,  or  in 
protecting  themselves  against  injury,  to  be  turned  to  the  legitimate 
employment  of  the  human  faculties,  that  of  compelling  the  powers 
of  nature  to  be  more  and  more  subservient  to  physical  and  mor^l 
goodJ 

*  [See  Appendix  MM.     Limits  of  the  Sphere  of  Oovernment.] 
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see  his  Wages  Question  (1876),  oh.  14,  and  Politieal  Economy  (1883).  In  thia 
diaooBsion  it  has  become  usual  to  distinguish  more  sharply  than  the  earlier 
writers  between  Interest  and  "  pure  "  or  "  net "  Profits  ;  and  there  is  now  a 
large  literature  on  both  these  topics.  As  to  Interest,  much  influence  has  been 
exerted  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Austrian  writer,  Bohm-Bawerk,  which  explains 
interest  as  "  a  premium  on  present  as  against  future  things  " ;  see  Bohm- 
Bawerk,  Capital  and  Interest  (Eng.  trans.  1890),  and  Positive  Theory  of  Capital 
(Eng.  trans.  1891).  Of  the  writings  this  has  called  forth  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Pierson,  Principles  of  Economics  (Eng.  trans.  1902),  part  i.  ch.  4,  §  6, 
and  to  Cassel,  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Interest  (1903). 

On  Profit,  recent  writings  are  largely  influenced  by  the  conceptions  of 
(1)  a  "  quasi-rent,"  (2)  "  the  marginal  entrepreneur,"  and  (3)  "  long  and  short 
periods."  The  present  state  of  the  discussion  may  be  seen  in  Marshall, 
Principles,  bk.  vi.  chs.  6-8  ;  Clark,  Essentials  of  Economic  Theory  (1907),  pp. 
117  seq. ;  Seager,  Introduction  to  Economics  (3rd  ed.  1906),  ch.  10;  and  in 
Conrad's  Orundriss,  §  84,  and  Gide's  Cours,  pp.  674  seq.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Schmoller,  Grundriss,  §§  231-2  (Prindpes,  voL  iv.),  will  be  found 
illuminating.  The  **  tendency  "  of  profits  and  wages  to  an  equality  has  been 
commented  upon  frequently  by  Cliffe  Leslie,  as  in  his  articles  on  The  Politieal 
Economy  of  Adam  Smith  and  On  the  Philosophical  Method  of  Political  Economy, 
reprinted  in  his  Essays  (1879). 


R.— Rknt   (p.  434) 

Criticisms  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent,  or  of  its  formulation,  are  to  be 
found  in  Sidgwick,  Principles,  bk.  ii.  ch  8,  and  in  Nicholson,  Principles,  vol.  i. 
bk.  ii.  ch.  14 ;  and  it  is  restated  in  Pierson,  Principles,  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  and  in 
Marshall,  Principles,  bk.  vi.  ch.  9. 


S.— The  Thxobt  of  Value  (p.  482) 

It  is  on  this  subject — as  to  which  Mill  remarked,  in  1848,  that  "  happily 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  value  which  remains  for  the  present  or  any 
future  writer  to  clear  up;  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  complete  "  (p.  436) — that 
theoretic  dLscussion  has  mainly  turned  during  the  last  four  decades,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  writings  of  Jevons,  of  Menger  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  Austrian 
school,  and  of  Clark  and  his  American  followers.  The  characteristic  of  all 
these  writers  is  to  approach  the  problem  from  the  side  of  demand,  and  to  find 
the  key  to  value  in  Final  or  Marginal  Utility  {Qremnutz),  The  best  intro- 
duction to  the  discussion  is  through  Jevons,  Theory  of  Political  Economy  (1871 ; 
2nd  ed.  revised,  1879),  chs.  3  and  4  ;  and  through  Bonar's  article  on  The  Austrian 
Economists  in  the  (Harvard)  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  iii.  (Oct.  1888) ; 
and  Smart,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Value  on  the  lines  of  Menger,  Wieser 
and  Bohm-Bawerk  (1891).  Wieser's  Natural  Value  (Eng.  trans.  1893)  attempts 
to  apply  the  doctrine  to  the  whole  problem  of  Distribution.  For  the  present 
state  of  the  discussion  see  Marshall,  Principles,  i.  bk.  v. ;  Qark,  Essentials, 
chs.  6  and  7  ;  and  Schmoller,  Qrundriss,  §§  171-2  (in  French,  Prineipes,  vol.  iii.). 

Mill's  doctrine  of  Cost  of  Production  was  attacked  by  Caimes  in  his  Some 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy  newly  expounded  (1874),  soon  after 
Mill's  death.  See  hereon  Marshall  in  Fortnightly  Review  (April  1876),  and 
Principles,  book  v.  ch  3,  §  2.  Caimes  contributed  an  important  consideration 
to  the  discussion  by  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  on  **  Non-competing  Groups." 
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the  Numbers  are  baaed  on  the  Index  Numbers  calculated  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck- 
see  Report  on  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  (1903),  p.  461,  and  particulars  in  tke 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (March  1908). 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  calculation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  takh^- 
the  level  of  1900  as  100,  as  given  in  the  Tivdfth  Abstract  of  Labour  Statistics  (19(iS 
p.  80. 


Indbx  Numbkbs  op  Wholbsalb  Pmcks,  1871-1907.     1900  =  100. 


Year. 

Ind«z 
No. 

Year. 

Index 
No. 

Year. 

Indaz 
No. 

Year. 

lD<lei 

No. 

1871 

136-0 

1881 

127-3 

1891 

107-4 

1901 

96-9 

1872 

145-8 

1882 

128-4 

1892 

101-8 

1902 

96-5 

1873 

162-7 

1883 

126-8 

1893 

100-0 

1903 

96-9 

1874 

148-1 

1884 

114-7 

1894 

94-2 

1904 

98-3 

1875 

141-4 

1885 

107-7 

1895 

91-0 

1906 

97-6 

1876 

138*0 

1886 

101-6 

1896 

88-2 

1906 

100-5 

1877 

141-6 

1887 

99-6 

1897 

90-1 

1907 

1057. 

1878 

132-6 

1888 

102-7 

1898 

93-2 

1879 

126-6 

1889 

104-0 

1899 

92-3 

1880 

129-6 

1890 

1040 

1900 

100-0 

1 

Before  making  use  of  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  indicate 
the  movement  of  wholesale  prices ;  and  attention  would  need  also  to  be  paid 
to  the  selection  of  commodities  and  the  method  of  **  weighting.'* 

To  the  Report  on  Wholesale  and  RetaU  Prices  (1903)  and  to  the  **  Fii^t 
Fiscal  Blue-book  ^*  {British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  MemorandiS. 
dtc,  1903)  is  prefixed  as  Frontispiece  a  chart  combining  the  ddex  Numbers 
of  Jevons  for  1801-1846,  of  Sauerbeck  for  184&-1871,  and  of  the  Boaid  M 
Trade  itself  for  1871-1902 ;  and  so  giving  in  one  view  the  course  of  prices,  so 
far  as  those  materials  indicate  it,  for  the  whole  period  1801-1902. 

As  to  Retail  Prices,  calculations  will  be  found  m  the  First "  Fiscal  Blue-book.'* 
p.  215,  and  in  the  Second  {British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry,  SecoTtd 
Series,  1904),  as  to  changes  in  the  Average  Retail  Price  of  Workmen's  Food  in 
large  towns  in  Great  Britain  during  recent  decades,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
principal  items  of  the  workman's  budget,  viz.  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  and  Hght. 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  considerable  faU  in  food  prices  and  a  sfigh' 
fall  in  the  price  of  clothing  since  1880  were  in  part  counterbalanced  by  a  ris^f 
in  rents  and,  in  the  latter  years,  in  fuel ;  with  the  result  indicated  below 
{Second  Series,  p.  32) : 

Statement  showing  Estimated  Changes  in  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  CZa«^^ 
based  on  Cost  of  Food,  Rent,  Clothing,  Fuel,  and  Light,  in  a  series  of  avern^  ^ 
for  quinquennial  periods,     {Cost  in  the  year  1900  » 100.) 


Index  Kmnba  (^ 

Period. 

OoeloCLiTiz)^. 

Average  of  quinquennial  period  of  which  middle  year  is  1880 

..      120-5 

,,                              „                              „                              ,)            looO 

. .     108-2 

,,                               „                               „                               „            loWl 

..      100-9 

„                               „                               ,,                               „            loVO 

..       96-6 

«•                                ft                                 «,                                ••            l*f\n/ 

.,       99-7 
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y. — GOMMEBOIAL  CyGLES   (p.   709) 

In  England  there  has  been  no  "  commercial  crisis  "  since  1866,  though  or-^ 
have  continued  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  United  States,  as  e.  9.  in  ]^  fi 
and   1907.     But  the  alternations  of  commercial  prosperity  and  depn 
continue  ;  and  the  cyclical  movement,  as  Jevons  first  showed,  seems  to 
about  ten  years.     The  study  of  the  subject  must  begin  with  Jevons*       _ 
(1875-1882)  on  the  Periodicity  of  Commercial  Crises,  printed  in  his  lnv€^^^- 
gcUions  in  Currency  and  Finance  (1884).     A  guide  to  the  history  and  literat-uxt^ 
of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Herkner's  article  Krisen  in  Conrad's  Uaru/- 
wGrierhuch  der  Staatswisaenschaften.     The  relation  between  Foreign  Trade,  Bartk 
Rate,  Employment,  Marriage  Rate,  Pauperism,  &c.,  for  the  period  1856— 
1907  can  be  conveniently  observed  in  Table  IX,  and  Chart  II,  "  The  Pulse  of 
the  Nation,'*  in  Beveridge,  Unemployment.     On  American  conditions  and  their 
connexion  with  currency  questions,  see  the  papers  of  Sefigman  and  others  in 
T?ie  Currency  Problem  and  the  Present  Financial  Situation  (N.  Y.  1908). 


Z. — Rbnts  in  the  Nineteenth  Cbntuby  (p.  724) 

According  to  an  estimate  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Thompson  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Statistical  Society  (Dec.  1907)  the  rent  of  agricultural  land  in  England 
and  Wales  advanced  by  probably  40  per  cent,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  After  1820  a  period  of  depression  ensued,  followed 
in  1840  by  the  beginning  of  an  upward  movement  which  continued  with  Uttle 
intermission  till  1878,  when  a  serious  depression  again  set  in.  The  average 
rent  of  agricultural  land  in  1900  was  34  per  cent,  below  the  maximum  of  1877, 
and  13  per  cent,  below  the  figure  of  1846.  The  average  rent  of  farm  land  in 
1900  was  estimated  at  about  20s.  per  acre,  subject  to  charges  for  repairs,  &c., 
amounting  on  the  average  to  36  per  cent.  ;  so  that  the  net  rent  probably 
averaged  ISs.  per  acre.  Estimating  expenditure  on  buildings,  fences,  drainage, 
&c.,  at  12^  per  acre,  3}  per  cent,  on  this  would  amount  to  Ss.  5e2.,  leaving 
4s.  Id.  per  acre  as  **  economic  rent,"  in  the  Ricardian  sense  of  payment  for  the 
use  of  the  **  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil." 


AA. — Wages  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuby  (p.  724) 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  very  large  increase  both  in  nominal  or  money 
wages  and  in  real  wages  {t.e.  their  purchasing  power)  in  the  United  ELingdom 
during  the  course  of  the  century.  The  subject  may  be  studied  in  Giffen's 
paper  on  TAc  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  last  ludf-century,  reprinted 
in  Essays  in  Finance  (2nd  series,  1886 ;  and  the  first  and  more  impoitant  of 
them  more  recently  in  Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies,  voL  i. ) ;  Webb,  Labour 
in  the  Longest  Reign  (Fabian  Tract,  1897) ;  Bowley,  Wages  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (1900),  National  Progress  (1904),  and  his  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
the  R.  Statistical  Society  ;  and  Wood's  article  on  Real  Wages  and  the  Standard 
of  Comfort  since  1850,  in  Jour.  R.  Stat.  Soc.  (March  1909). 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  last  two  statisticians  for  the  period  since 
1850  are  thus  summarised  in  the  article  last  quoted,  1900-1904  being  taken 
by  Bowley,  and  1900-1902  by  Wood,  as  basis,  and  called  100  : 
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430,  432.  e65,  682,  721,  738,  907-8, 
921,  926 

Unsealed  Questions  of  PolUical  Eco- 
nomy, Essays  on  some,  48  n. 

Ural  Mountains,  gold  mines,  485 

Uri,  laws  of  marriage,  355 

Usury,  926-30 

UtiKty.  46,  442 
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